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NOTE 

pOR  the  convenience  of  the  readers  of  Mr 
Hardy’s  novels,  many  of  whom  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  Dorsetshire,  I have  in  Appendix 
I.  given  the  Dorset  realities  for  the  “ Wessex” 
imaginings  in  the  way  of  nomenclature.  The 
adventures  of  Charles  II.  after  his  escape  from 
Worcester  fight  are,  so  far  as  they  concern  the 
county,  dealt  with  in  Appendix  II. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I.  Situation,  Extent,  and  Boundaries 


F\ORSET  is  one  of  the  southern  counties  of 
England,  lying  between  Hampshire  on  the 
E.  and  Devonshire  on  the  W.  On  the  S.  and 
S.  W.  it  is  bounded  by  the  English  Channel ; on  the 
N.W.  by  Somerset;  on  the  N.E.  by  Wilts.  In 
shape  it  somewhat  resembles  the  I.  of  Wight,  being 
an  irregular  parallelogram  of  lozenge  pattern,  the 
acute  angles  being  W.  and  E.,  the  obtuse  N.  and 
S.  Its  greatest  length  from  W.  to  E.  is  50  miles ; 
its  greatest  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  40  miles ; the 
average  length  being  38  miles,  and  the  average 
breadth  27  miles,  except  at  its  western  extremity 
(between  Bridport  and  Lyme),  where  it  narrows  to 
an  average  of  10  miles.  Its  extreme  points  are — 

N.,  long.  20  j8'  (W.),  lat.  510  5',  at  the  border 
parish  of  Zeals,  4 miles  N.  of  Gillingham  Station. 

E.,  long.  i°  48'  (W.),  lat.  50°  57',  close  to 
Fordingbridge  Station. 

W.,  long.  20  57'  (W.),  lat.  50°  43',  immediately 
to  the  W.  of  Lyme  Regis. 

S.,  Portland  Bill,  long.  20  26'  (W.),  lat.  5o°3o'. 

Its  area  in  square  miles  is  977  ; in  acres,  625,473. 
Of  the  forty  English  counties  it  ranks  twenty-third 
in  size,  being  a trifle  smaller  than  Warwick  and 
Northampton,  and  a little  larger  than  Nottingham- 
shire. 
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II.  General  Physical  Features  and  Scenery 

Like  Gaul  of  old,  Dorset  may  be  divided  into 
three  parts,  here,  however,  geology  being  the  deter- 
mining factor.  The  terms  the  old  geographers 
applied  to  Arabia,  although  hackneyed,  fit  it  per- 
fectly. Petraa , if  a somewhat  “hard”  designation 
for  the  chalk  downs  and  calcareous  uplands,  enables 
us,  when  these  are  supplemented  by  the  Portland, 
Purbeck,  and  other  rock  formations  that  charac- 
terise the  southern  belt  of  the  county  E.  of  Bridport, 
to  account  fot  the  Chalks.  Felix  is  appropriate 
enough  as  applied  to  the  smiling  vales  that  abound 
in  the  W.,  N.W.,  and  N.,  which  the  Clays  are 
responsible  for ; while  Deserta  happily  fits  the  tri- 
angular area  of  barren  heath  and  treeless  waste  that 
occupies  the  S.E.  portion  of  the  county,  where 
the  Sands  predominate.  To  its  unusually  marked 
and  accentuated  geological  features  the  county  owes 
that  variety  of  scenery  which  is  one  of  its  principal 
charms — vales,  downs,  and  heaths,  all  having  special 
attractions;  while  the  coast  scenery,  largely  for  the 
same  geological  reasons,  is  similarly  varied. 

I.  The  Chalks . — The  “huge  block  of  upland” 
formed  by  Salisbury  Plain  and  the  Marlborough 
Downs,  which  sends  forth  hill  ranges  to  the  N.E. 
by  the  Chilterns,  and  on  to  East  Anglia ; to  the 
E.  through  Hampshire,  to  bifurcate  and  run  through 
Surrey  and  Kent  as  the  N.  Downs,  and  through 
Sussex  to  Beachy  Head  as  the  S.  Downs,  sends 
out  also  an  arm,  fated  by  the  proximity  of  the 
Channel  to  a greatly  diminished  length,  in  a S.W. 
direction.  This  enters  Dorset  at  Melbury  Down, 
a little  to  the  S.E.  of  Shaftesbury,  and  traverses  the 
county  in  a S.W.  direction  to  Beaminster,  whence, 
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after  throwing  out  outlying  sentinels  at  Lewesdon 
Hill  (894  ft.)  and  Pilsdon  Pen  (909  ft.),  the 
highest  hills  in  Dorsetshire,  it  debouches  on  the 
Channel  at  Beer  Head  (outside  the  county,  9 miles 
to  the  W.  of  Lyme),  whose  two  natural  towers  of 
chalk  significantly  mark  the  last  of  the  white  cliffs 
of  Albion.  This  is  the  main  range,  and  forms  the 
N.  Downs  of  Dorset.  The  principal  elevations 
commencing  in  the  N.E.,  near  Shaftesbury,  are  2— 


1.  Melbury  Hill 

. 863  ft. 

2.  Hambledon  Hill 

. 623  ft. 

3.  Okeford  Hill 

• 739  ft. 

4.  Bell  Hill  . 

. 846  ft. 

5.  Bulbarrow . 

. 902  ft. 

6.  High  Stoy 

. 860  ft. 

Rampisham  Down  and  Beaminster  Down  (802 
ft.)  mark  the  approaching  end  of  this  main  range  of 
the  chalk,  which,  however,  finds  penultimate  ex- 
pression in  Lewesdon  Hill  and  Pilsdon  Pen,  and 
its  last  word  at  Beer  Head. 

The  S.  Downs  take  a line  S.E.  from  Beaminster, 
the  chief  elevations  being  Eggardon  Hill  (828  ft.), 
Little  Bredy  Down,  Black  Down  (654  ft.), 
Whaddon  Down,  Bincombe  Down,  the  Down 
behind  Sutton  Poyntz,  and  Chaldon  Down. 
Entering  Purbeck,  Swyre  Hill  (near  the  Durdle 
Door),  Bindon  Hill  and  Flowers  Barrow  succeed 
each  other,  after  which  the  vicinity  of  the  coast  is 
left,  and  Purbeck  Hill,  Knowle  Hill,  Nine  Barrow 
Down  (655  ft.),  and  Ballard  Down  carry  us  to 
the  Foreland  at  Studland,  where  Old  Harry  (bereft 
of  his  wife  by  a gale  in  1896)  and  the  Pinnacle 
Rock  seem  to  be  beckoning  to  the  Needles  to 
resume  the  line  of  communication.  The  whole  of 
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the  southern  half  of  the  so-called  Isle  of  Purbeck,  the 
peninsula  at  the  S.E.  of  the  county,  belongs  to 
the  Chalks,  with  the  exception  of  the  coast  strip 
between  Worbarrow  and  Swanage  Bays,  where  the 
Hastings  Sand  comes  in,  and,  generally  speaking, 
the  whole  of  the  county  S.  of  a line  drawn  from 
Bridport  and  passing  S.  of  Dorchester  to  Stud- 
land,  and  including  Portland  also.  The  Chalks 
account  for  one-half  of  the  county,  and  the  Chalk 
Downs  are  a leading  feature  of  the  Scenery.  They 
are  rendered  doubly  interesting  by  the  entrench- 
ments, camps,  and  earthworks  with  which  many  of 
them  are  enfiladed  or  crowned,  as  well  as  by  the 
barrows  with  which  numbers  are  studded.  As  a 
rule  the  summits  are  characterised  rather  by 
ridge  than  plateau.  From  the  Southern  Downs, 
say  the  Ridgeway  portion  of  Bincombe  Down, 
Weymouth  Bay  (not  the  local  inlet  but  the 
bay  proper,  which  extends  from  Portland  Bill 
to  St  Aldhelm’s  Head)  lies  outstretched,  with 
Portland  grimly  in  the  near  distance.  Turning 
inland,  a vast  panorama  of  country  stretches  for 
miles  north,  west,  and  east,  fringed  by  the  northern 
escarpment  and  the  faint  outlines  of  the  Somerset 
Hills.  From  Swyre  Head  a similar  lovely  view 
may  be  obtained,  seaward  at  any  rate,  and  Bindon 
Hill,  Flower’s  Barrow,  and  the  Purbeck  Hills  all 
afford  exquisite  scapes  of  sea  and  land,  Poole  Har- 
bour, with  Branksea  Island,  the  Needles,  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight  being  in  many  instances  prominent 
features  in  the  picture.  The  views  from  the  prin- 
cipal eminences  of  the  N.  Downs  are  of  a different 
kind,  but  in  their  way  equally  beautiful.  Melbury 
Hill,  on  the  confines  of  Cranborne  Chase,  com- 
mands a fine  prospect.  Hambledon  Hill,  Bulbarrow, 
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Nettlecombe  Tout,  Dogbury,  High  Stoy,  and 
Bubb  Down  overlook  that  “fertile  and  sheltered 
tract  of  country  in  which  the  fields  are  never  brown 
and  the  springs  never  dry,”  the  famous  Vale  of 
Blackmore.  The  wooded  plateau  of  Bubb  Down, 
700  ft.  above  sea-level,  which  can  be  driven  or 
ridden  over,  commands  noble  prospects  of  wood- 
land and  hill  scenery,  the  Mendip  and  Quantock 
Hills,  and  Alfred’s  Tower,  on  Kingsettle  Hill  at 
Stourton,  nearly  thirty  miles  away,  being  clearly 
visible.  Farther  west,  Lewesdon  Hill  and  Pilsdon 
Pen,  with  Blackdon  Hill  and  Lambert’s  Castle,  com- 
bine the  lovely  rural  scenery  with  beautiful  sea  views. 

2.  The  Clays. — To  this  formation  Dorset  is 
indebted  for  the  “Felix”  country,  which  occupies 
about  a quarter  of  its  area.  Beginning  in  the  W. 
we  have  the  Marshwood  Vale,  watered  by  the 
Char ; and  the  valley  of  the  Brit,  which  includes 
the  fertile  districts  that  surround  Beaminster  and 
form  the  hinterland  of  Bridport.  This  district 
greatly  resembles  the  neighbouring  Devonshire  ; and 
Charles  II.,  perhaps  in  his  own  despite  a “picked 
man  of  countries,”  and  therefore  no  mean  judge,  is 
said  to  have  declared  that  he  had  never  seen  a finer 
country  in  England  or  out  of  it.  It  well  merits 
the  royal  eulogy,  its  wheat  and  barley  being  excel- 
lent, and  its  butter  super-excellent,  while  there  is  a 
fair  abundance  of  oak  timber.  Farther  north,  in 
the  vales  watered  by  the  streams  that  flow  north- 
ward from  the  Downs  and  feed  the  Yeo,  in  the 
district  surrounding  the  Melburys,  at  Halstock  and 
Yetminster  and  Melbury  Abbas,  the  rich  loam  pro- 
duces wheat,  barley,  and  flax,  although,  in  close 
proximity,  the  Oxford  Clay  and  the  Chalk  neces- 
sitate arable  giving  place  to  pasture.  Farther  E., 
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watered  by  the  Liddon  and  its  tributaries,  is  the 
Vale  of  Blackmore  already  referred  to,  stretching 
westward  from  the  Melburys  north  of  Cattistock 
(Melbury  Bubb,  Osmund,  and  Sampford)  to, 
curiously  enough,  another  Melbury,  Melbury 
Abbas,  immediately  S.  of  Shaftesbury  and  distant 
25  m.  as  the  crow  flies.  “ The  traveller  from  the 
coast,  who  after  plodding  northward  for  a score  of 
miles  over  calcareous  downs  and  corn-lands, 
suddenly  reaches  the  verge  of  one  of  these  escarp- 
ments, is  surprised  and  delighted  to  behold, 
extended  like  a map  beneath  him,  a country 
differing  absolutely  from  that  which  he  has  passed 
through.  Behind  him  the  hills  are  open,  the  sun 
blazes  down  upon  fields  so  large  as  to  give  an 
unenclosed  character  to  the  landscape  ; the  lanes  are 
white,  the  hedges  low  and  splashed,  the  atmosphere 
colourless.  Here  in  the  valley  the  world  seems  to 
be  constructed  upon  a smaller  and  more  delicate 
scale ; the  fields  are  mere  paddocks,  so  reduced 
that  from  this  height  their  hedgerows  appear  a 
network  of  dark  green  threads  overspreading  the 
paler  green  of  the  grass.  The  atmosphere  beneath 
is  languorous,  and  is  so  tinged  with  azure  that  what 
artists  call  the  middle  distance  partakes  also  of  that 
hue,  while  the  horizon  beyond  is  of  deepest  ultra- 
marine.  Arable  lands  are  few  and  limited  ; with 
but  slight  exceptions  the  prospect  is  a broad,  rich 
mass  of  grass  and  trees  mantling  minor  hills  and 
dales  within  the  major.  Such  is  the  Vale  of 
Blackmore.” — Hardy . 

3.  The  Sands. — Dorset  Deserta  occupies,  speak- 
ing generally,  a more  or  less  equilateral  triangle, 
the  sides  of  which  each  measure  about  21m.  The 
centre  may  be  said  to  be  at  Morden  Park,  a little 
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W.  of  Lytchett  Minster,  and  the  extremities  are 
Dorchester,  Cranborne,  and  Studland.  It  comprises 
a quarter  of  the  county.  Portions  of  it  have  doubt- 
less been  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  though  not  by  man. 
It  figures  in  DomesdayBook,  where  it  is  described 
as  a heathy,  furzy,  briary  wilderness  : “Bruaria.” 
“Turbaria  Bruaria,”  the  title-deed  of  the  turf-cutters, 
is  found  in  charters  relating  to  the  district.  Leland 
describes  it  as  “ overgrown  with  heth  and  mosse,” 
and  J.  R.  Green,  in  the  “ Making  of  England,” 
writing  of  the  “ Andredsweald,”  says  : “ A line  of 
thickets  along  the  shore  of  the  Southampton  Water 
linked  it  with  as  large  a forest  tract  to  the  W.,  a 
fragment  of  which  survives  in  our  New  Forest, 
but  which  then  bent  away  through  the  present 
Dorsetshire.”  This  was  the  Selwood  Forest,  a 
huge  “ forest  ” in  the  old  and  true  acceptation  of  the 
term,  that  almost  for  centuries  blocked  the  west- 
ward advance  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  was  in  the 
end  turned  by  a flank  movement.  “ Ever  since  the 
beginning  of  vegetation  its  soil  has  worn  the  same 
antique  brown  dress,  the  natural  and  invariable  gar- 
ment of  the  particular  formation.”  It  is  unchanged 
and  unchangeable,  with  a wild,  weird  beauty  all  its  own. 

4.  The  Rivers  of  Dorset  are  more  useful  than 
beautiful.  The  Stour  is  the  chief,  and  attains 
the  very  respectable  length  of  65  m.  It  rises  just 
outside  the  county  at  Stourhead,  near  Zeals,  the 
most  northern  point  in  Dorset,  and  flows  into  the 
Avon  at  Christchurch  some  4 m.  from  the  S.E. 
boundary.  It  is  fed  at  Marnhall  Ham  by  the  Cale, 
which  comes  down  from  Somersetshire  through 
Wincanton,  and  some  2 or  3 m.  farther  down 
by  the  Lydden.  All  three  streams  have  ferti- 
lised and  watered  Blackmore  Vale,  and  united 
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they  wind  round  Sturminster  Newton  and  enter  the 
Chalk  between  Okeford  and  Hod  Hills  at  Stour- 
?aine.  At  Wimborne  the  Wim  or  Allen,  which 
has  come  down  from  Cranborne  Chase,  and  is,  for  a 
tributary,  more  than  respectable,  working  a paper 
mill  at  Witchampton,  joins,  and  passing  through 
Canford  Magna  and  skirting  the  manor,  the  now 
swollen  Stour  hastens  to  join  the  Avon  and  reach 
the  sea. 

Running  an  almost  parallel  course,  the  Trent  or 
Puddle,  which  rises  a little  W.  of  Nettlecombe  Tout 
in  the  northern  escarpment  at  Alton  Pancras,  has 
a course  of  some  25  m.,  flowing  through  a number 
of  places  (including  Puddletown),  to  which  it  gives, 
either  as  prefix  or  affix,  its  less  dignified  appella- 
tion, and  falls  into  Poole  Harbour  near  Wareham. 
The  Frome  (35  m.)  close  at  hand  also  pursues  a 
parallel  course,  taking  its  rise  in  the  N.  Downs  just 
north  of  Beaminster  at  Corscombe,  and  receiving 
the  Cerne  or  Churn  Bourne,  which  comes  down 
from  High  Stoy  through  Cerne  Abbas  and  Char- 
minster,  just  outside  Dorchester.  After  leaving 
the  county  town  it  flows  near  W.  Stafford  and 
past  Tincleton  and  Wool  to  Wareham,  and  then 
into  Poole  Harbour,  falling  into  the  sea  within  a 
mile  or  so  of  the  mouth  of  the  Trent. 

The  minor  streams  may  be  briefly  dismissed. 
The  Cale  and  the  Lydden  have  already  been  re- 
ferred to.  One  of  the  sources  of  the  Yeo  rises 
near  Evershot,  not  far  from  the  head  of  the  Frome, 
but,  running  northward,  leaves  the  county  near 
Yeovil.  From  the  southern  escarpment,  however, 
flow  the  Char,  which,  rising  in  Pilsdon  Pen,  drains 
the  Marshwood  Vale,  and  debouches  at  Charmouth  ; 
the  Brit,  which  rises  near  Beaminster  and  flowing 
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down  to  Bridport  joins  the  sea  at  West  Bay;  the 
Bride  or  Bredy,  which,  after  a still  shorter  course, 
empties  itself  at  Burton  Bradstock,  2 m.  farther  E. ; 
and  the  Wey,  which  has  a very  brief  but  somewhat 
picturesque  career,  rising  in  the  hills  near  Upwey, 
and  falling  into  the  Weymouth  backwater  at  Radi- 
pole.  The  little  river  Corfe,  formed  by  the  union 
of  two  streams  just  below  St  Edward’s  Bridge  at 
Corfe  Castle,  flows  into  Poole  Harbour,  and  com- 
pletes the  list. 

5.  The  Sea- Coast  is  singularly  varied,  and  its 
beauty  aud  picturesqueness  are  only  rivalled  by  its 
great  geological  interest.  In  this  latter  respect  it 
to  some  extent  tells  its  own  story.  It  is  an  object- 
lesson  of  the  wasting  and  denuding  power  of  the  sea. 
The  Chalk  and  softer  strata  have  yielded,  while  the 
Oolitic  and  other  hard  rocks  have  offered  deter- 
mined resistance.  This  singularity  has  led  to  the 
formation  of  a number  of  curves,  bays,  inlets,  arches, 
peaks,  and  caverns,  and  given  us  Barn-door  Cove, 
the  Durdle  Door,  Man-of-War  Bay,  Stair  Hole, 
where  the  waves  have  made  breaches  in  the  lime- 
stone and  got  to  work  on  the  chalk,  Lul worth 
Cove,  Arish  Mill  Gap,  Worbarrow  Bay,  etc. 
Leaving  the  Hampshire  boundary  at  Branksome 
Chine  and  passing  Canford  Cliffs,  Poole  Harbour, 
a lovely  estuary  at  high  water,  with  its  numerous 
little  bays  and  inlets,  its  picturesque  hinterland,  and 
Branksea  Island  and  Castle  dominating  the  entrance, 
comes  into  view.  Studland  Bay  succeeds,  and  the 
Nodes  promontory,  Handfast  Point,  the  Old  Harry 
Rock,  Old  Harry’s  Gate,  the  Parson’s  Barn 
Cavern,  the  Pinnacle  Rock  in  proud  isolation,  and 
Ballard  Point  bring  us  to  Swanage  Bay.  “A 
little  semi-circular  bay,”  writes  Charles  Kingsley, 
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46  its  northern  horn  formed  by  high  cliffs  of  white 
chalk,  ending  in  white  isolated  stacks  and  peaks, 
round  whose  feet  the  blue  sea  ripples  for  ever.  In 
the  centre  of  the  bay  the  softer  6 Wealden  Beds ’ have 
been  worn  away,  forming  an  amphitheatre  of  low 
sand  and  clay  cliffs.  The  southern  horn  is  formed 
by  the  dark  limestone  beds  of  the  Purbeck  marble.” 
Rounding  Peveril  Point,  Durlston  Bay  opens  out, 
and  Durlston  Head  introduces  us  to  the  Portland 
Oolite.  The  Tilly  Whim  Caves  and  the  Dancing 
Ledge,  so  called  from  the  fanciful  play  of  the 
waves  on  the  gently  inclining  stone  beach,  follow, 
and  rounding  St  Aldhelm’s  Head,  the  terrace-like 
Kimmeridge  Ledges  are  reached,  and  lead  up  to 
Kimmeridge  Bay  with  Tyneham  Cap  dominating 
and  Broad  Bench  flanking  it.  A mile  or  two 
farther  Gad  Cliff,  with  its  noble  contour,  rises  to  a 
height  of  500  feet,  and  then  follow  Worbarrow 
Bay  and  Arish  Mill  Gap,  scenes  of  wonderful 
picturesqueness  and  striking  interest.  In  Worbarrow 
Bay,  encompassed  by  rocks,  the  Purbeck  strata 
have  been  permeated  through  to  the  Flints,  and  on 
either  side  they  may  all  be  seen,  beautiful  in  form 
and  colour  and  strangely  diversified.  Worbarrow 
Tout,  the  eastern  promontory,  formed  of  the  Port- 
land and  Purbeck  Oolite,  shows  them  compressed 
into  an  abnormally  small  compass.  Ring’s  Hill,  a 
towering  chalk  mass  567  feet  high,  crowns  the 
scene  with  its  camp  of  Flower’s  Barrow.  Beyond 
is  the  subsidiary  inlet,  Arish  Mill  Gap,  with  the 
fine  vista  of  Lulworth  Castle  and  park.  The 
Mupe  Rocks,  the  remnants  of  the  formation  that 
defended  the  Chalk,  are  off  the  W.  side  of  the 
“ Gap.”  Bindon  Hill  and  its  Oolitic  sea-front,  the 
South  Rocks,  bring  us  to  the  entrance  to  Lulworth 
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Cove,  perhaps  the  loveliest  of  the  many  lovely  in- 
lets on  the  coast.  It  is  entered  between  two  bold 
rocks  composed  of  the  Portland  and  Purbeck  strata 
that  have  obstinately  resisted  the  action  of  the  sea, 
which  within  has  v/orked  its  will  with  varying 
effect  on  the  softer  strata.  The  Cove  is  a lovely 
basin,  a mile  or  so  in  circumference,  surrounded 
by  high  chalk  cliffs  thinly  smeared  with  verdure. 
Close  at  hand  is  Stair  Hole  or  Stare  Cove,  where 
the  nature  of  the  processes  that  the  sea-action  has 
pursued  is  admirably  demonstrated  in  little,  and 
Durdle  Cove,  and  the  Barn-door,  the  latter  a 
natural  arch  formed  in  the  Purbeck  limestone. 
Passing  an  isolated  chalk  pinnacle,  the  Butter 
Rock,  Whitenore  is  reached  and  with  it  Wey- 
mouth Bay.  At  Whitenore  we  lose  the  chalk 
cliffs  as  regards  Dorset,  and,  indeed,  as  regards 
England,  save  a fitful  re-appearance  at  Beer  Head, 
near  Seaton.  Portland  must  now  be  rounded. 
Doubling  the  Bill  or  Beale,  the  West  Bay,  once  so 
dreaded  by  mariners,  and  which  stretches  away  as 
far  as  Hope’s  Nose  and  Torbay,  is  entered  and  the 
dull  line  of  the  Chesil  Beach  presents  no  interesting 
feature.  The  monotony  is  broken  beyond  West 
Bay,  the  marine  suburb  of  Bridport,  by  Golden 
Cap,  a fine  eminence  some  600  feet  high,  with 
marked  geological  characteristics.  Pilsdon  Pen 
and  Lewesdon  appear  in  the  background,  and 
Stonebarrow  Hill  leads  on  to  Charmouth  and 
Lyme  Regis,  where  the  county  ends. 

Before  quitting  the  coast  mention  may  be  made 
of  a somewhat  curious  phenomenon  regarding  the 
tides.  66  Whittaker  ” tells  us  a curious  modifica- 
tion of  the  tides  is  seen  at  Southampton,  Poole, 
Weymouth,  etc.,  where  two  tides  occur  in  twelve 
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hours.  As  regards  Poole  this  is  substantially  cor- 
rect. At  Weymouth  the  case  is  somewhat  different. 
“Four  hours  flood,  four  hours  ebb,  and  four  hours 
standing  water  ” is  the  popular  description  ; but 
there  is  a marked  flow  and  ebb  during  the  latter 
period  known  locally  as  the  Gulder , which  may 
fairly  be  termed  a secondary  tide. 


III.  Geology 

The  scant  geological  references  in  the  general 
description  preceding  are  altogether  inadequate  to  the 
undoubted  claims  of  the  county  under  this  head.  It 
has  furnished  six  typical  formations  which  have  taken 
recognised  rank  in  the  geological  world,  and  form 
the  Upper  Oolite,  viz.,  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower 
Purbeck,  Portland  Stone,  Portland  Sand,  and 
Kimmeridge  Clay ; while  generally  speaking  the 
Oolites  of  Great  Britain  are  nowhere  more  fully 
represented.  Its  formations  range  from  the  Recent 
and  Pleistocene  through  the  Eocene,  Cretaceous, 
and  Oolites,  and  are  practically  complete. 

i.  The  Lias. — The  Lias  formation  is  in  strong 
evidence  at  Lyme  Regis,  and  extends  eastward  to 
Burton  Bradstock.  The  Lower  Lias  is  famous  for 
the  splendid  specimens  of  fishes  and  saurians  it  has 
yielded,  prominent  among  which  is  the  famous 
paddle  of  the  Plesiosaurus  (“  near  to  a lizard  ”), 
nearly  seven  feet  long,  discovered  by  Miss  Mary 
Anning,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
marls  and  clays  permeate  the  Marsh  wood  Vale. 
The  principal  fossils  are  the  Ammonites,  viz., 
Ammonites — ( I ) planorlusj  ( 2 ) Angulatus , ( 3 ) Buck- 
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tandi , (4)  Turner i,  (5)  Obtusus , (6)  Oxynotus , (7) 
Raricostatus . 

The  Middle  Lias  attains  here  a maximum  thick- 
ness estimated  at  500  feet.  The  Ammonites  are 

Jamesoni , Henleyi , Margaritatus , Spinatus.  Ex- 
posed sections  are  to  be  found  at  Stonebarrow  Hill 
and  Golden  Cap,  and  at  the  base  of  the  latter 
Belemnites  are  plentiful.  The  Upper  Lias , clays 
surmounted  by  sand,  are  considered  by  Professor 
Ramsay  a connecting  link  between  the  Liassic  and 
Oolitic.  They  run  south-eastwards  from  Bridport 
to  Burton  Bradstock,  and  northwards  to  Beaminster. 

2.  The  Oolite. — The  Inferior  Oolite  limestone 
and  sands,  with  the  Lower  Oolites,  Fuller’s  Earth , 
the  Forest  Marble  and  Cornbrash , enter  the  county 
at  Bradford  Abbas,  proceed  by  Yetminster,  Mel- 
bury,  and  Beaminster  to  Burton  Bradstock,  and 
thence  coastwise  to  Langton  Herring  and  Radi- 
pole.  At  Ham  Hill,  near  Sherborne,  are  beds 
of  shelly  Oolite  which  furnish  excellent  build- 
ing stone.  In  a quarry  in  this  vicinity  is  a very 
representative  section.  Under  the  mould  come  9 
feet  of  freestone,  then  a fossil  band  of  about  2 fee 
succeeded  by  a bed  of  hard  blue  stone,  with  under- 
lying sands.  A stratum,  near  about  3 feet  thick,  so 
abounds  in  Ammonites  as  to  be  called  the  Cephalo- 
poda Bed.  The  Fuller’ s Earth , blue  and  yellow 
marls  and  clays  about  400  feet  thick,  attains  its 
maximum  development  at  Burton  Castle,  near  West 
Bay,  and  forms  the  coast  for  a few  miles  farther  E. 
Its  distinguishing  fossil  is  a small  elongated  oyster, 
Ostrea  acuminata , which  is  fairly  abundant.  At 
Langton,  the  cliff  below  the  coastguard  station  is  a 
mass  of  this  fossil.  Very  few,  however,  of  the 
numerous  other  fossils  belonging  to  this  formation 
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are  found.  The  Forest  Marble  consists  of  layers 
and  blocks  of  limestone  divided  by  thin  seams  of 
clay  and  calcareous  bands.  In  the  S.  it  extends 
from  Radipole  westwards  to  Abbotsbury,  with  an 
average  width  of  2 m.  and  a thickness  of  500  ft. 
The  limestone  portion  consists  largely  of  commin- 
uted shells,  Echinida , and  is  so  fissile  and  slaty  as 
to  supply  roofing,  fencing,  and  flag-stones  for  the 
neighbouring  villages.  Characteristic  fossils  are  the 
Terebratula  digona , Sow.,  and  the  Apiocrinites 
rotundas.  Miller,  but  many  others  have  been  found 
at  Radipole  and  Nottington. 

The  Cornbrash , rich  in  carbonate  of  lime  and 
more  phosphate  than  other  Oolitic  strata,  is  of  great 
value  from  the  agricultural  point  of  view.  It 
enters  the  county  at  Stalbridge,  passes  through  the 
Caundles,  is  found  again  at  Long  Burton,  S.  of 
Sherborne,  around  Yetminster  and  Melbury,  nearer 
the  coast  at  Puncknowle,  and  in  the  Weymouth 
district  between  Radipole  and  W.  Chickerel. 
Here  it  is  about  40  ft.  in  thickness.  Of  fossils, 
characteristic  ones,  all  from  the  Cornbrash  at  Wey- 
mouth, are  Pholadomya  bucurdium , Terebratula — 
intermedia  and  obovata,  and  Avicula  echinata.  The 
Rev.  H.  H.  Wood  obtained  180  species  from  his 
own  neighbourhood  alone  (Hoi well,  near  Sher- 
borne), of  which  specimens  may  be  seen  in  the 
Sherborne  School  Museum,  and  Mr  Darell  Stephens 
discovered  here  the  skull  of  a crocodile. 

The  Oxford  Clay  is  found  in  the  north  of  the 
county,  in  the  Lydden  valley,  near  Marnhull,  and 
extends  westward  to  Chetnole.  It  is  found  again, 
however,  in  the  Bredy  valley  and  in  the  Weymouth 
district,  where  it  attains  a thickness  of  some  600  ft. 
It  follows  the  course  of  the  Coral  Rag  westward  to 
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Abbotsbury,  southward  to  Weymouth  Harbour,  and 
W.  again  to  East  Fleet.  Of  its  fossils,  the  com- 
monest is  the  curved  oyster,  Gryphaea  dilatata , and 
in  addition  to  several  Ammonites , the  Belemnites — 
Owenii,  hastatus , and  gracilis  have  been  found  at 
Weymouth.  The  railway  cutting  through  Ridg- 
way  Hill  discovered  a great  fault  with  very  unusual 
and  complicated  phenomena,  a portion  of  the  Oxford 
Clay  making  its  appearance  between  the  Wealden 
Beds  where  the  fault  cuts  off  the  chalk. 

The  Coral  Rag  occurs  in  the  N.  above  the 
Oxford  Clay.  At  Sturminster  Newton  the  railway 
cutting  discloses  a fine  section  of  the  strata.  At 
Marnhull  it  is  quarried,  and  yields  good  building 
stone.  In  the  S.,  near  Weymouth,  it  attains  a 
thickness  of  250  ft.  Successive  beds  occur  between 
the  harbour  and  the  foot  of  Sandsfoot  Castle,  and 
stretching  to  the  S.W.,  run  through  Wyke  Regis 
to  the  Fleet  backwater.  Another  belt  stretches 
from  the  coast  at  Osmington  to  Abbotsbury.  The 
fossils  are  far  too  numerous  for  detailed  mention. 
Corals  are  rare,  mollusca  numerous.  Near  Sands- 
foot Castle,  the  Trigonia-bed  of  the  Coral  Rag 
abundantly  deserves  its  name.  Here  and  at 
Osmington  Mills  the  greatest  number  of  Coralline 
fossils,  including  several  species  of  corals,  have  been 
found,  and  at  Sandsfoot  Mr  E.  T.  Newton  dis- 
covered a Crocodilian  jaw.  At  Ham  ClifF  a fault 
occurs,  the  Coral  Rag  being  let  down  to  a level 
with  the  Oxford  Clay . At  Preston  Hill  the  beds 
are  horizontal.  Farther  W.,  on  the  shore,  well- 
preserved  fossil  shells,  with  Echinida , Annelids , 
and  fucoidal  impressions  are  plentiful.  At  Abbots- 
bury the  upper  part  of  the  formation  contains  a rich 
ore  of  Limonite,  analysed  by  Professor  Liveing, 
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who  found  it  to  contain  44  per  cent,  of  sesqui-oxide 
of  iron.  The  silica,  however,  present  in  an 
almost  equal  proportion,  greatly  diminishes  its 
commercial  value.  It  is  not,  however,  without  the 
bounds  of  possibility  that  the  beds  may  some  day  be 
worked.  In  France  the  foundries  are  largely 
supplied  with  Oolitic  ore. 

Kimmeridge  Clay . This  crops  out  in  N.  Dorset 
near  Gillingham,  and  passes  southward  through 
Shillingstone  to  Melcomb  Horsey.  Its  great  beds, 
however,  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  whence 
its  name  is  derived,  near  St.  Aldhelm’s  Head. 
From  the  Dorset  coast  it  extends  inland  to  the 
coast  of  Norfolk.  The  bituminous  nature  of  some 
of  it  has  caused  it  at  times  to  be  used  as  fuel,  and 
Kimmeridge  coal  has,  in  times  of  high  prices,  been 
regularly  worked  and  sold.  Some  of  this  schist 
ignited  years  ago  near  Holworth  Cliff  and  burned 
for  some  years,  setting  free  vapours  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  which  tainted  the  atmosphere  for  miles. 
Heavy  rains  and  sea-water  seemed  to  excite  it  to 
renewed  energy.  The  ancient  relics  known  as 
coal  money  found  buried  in  Purbeck  were  made 
from  the  Kimmeridge  shale.  (See  “ Antiquities.”) 
Proceeding  westward  from  Ringstead  Bay,  the 
Kimmeridge  Beds  lose  their  bituminous  nature  and 
pass  into  a coarse,  sandy  state — the  Lower  Kimme- 
ridge Grit . The  fossils  in  this  are  numerous  and 
abundant.  The  Upper  Kimmeridge  yields  a rich 
fauna  of  Clay  fossils,  including  fossil  reptiles. 
Special  mention  may  be  made  of  the  Pliosaurus 
Grandis  (Owen),  of  which  the  following  portions 
were  discovered  by  the  late  Mr  J.  C.  Mansel- 
Pleydell  : Head  (length  of,  7 feet,  6 inches)  ; 

Tooth  (13  inches)  ; Fore-Paddle  (6  feet,  9 inches). 
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The  last  is  in  the  County  Museum.  At  Port- 
land the  Kimmeridge  Clay  is  found  in  its  natural 
position  immediately  beneath  the  Portland  Sand . 
It  is  but  little  exposed,  but  it  forms  the  sub- 
stratum of  the  Island,  and  is  the  anchorage-ground 
of  Portland  Roads.  Portland  Sand  separates  the 
Kimmeridge  Clay  from  the  Portland  Stone , and  has 
perhaps  more  affinity  with  the  former  than  the 
latter,  resembling  rather  hard  chalk  than  loose 
sand.  At  Black  Nore,  on  the  W.  side  of  Port- 
land, its  estimated  thickness  is  80  ft.  Several 
fossils,  chiefly  casts,  are  found  here,  and  include 
Ammonites  Giganteus , but  there  are  more  at  Corton, 
2 m.  W.  of  Upwey,  where  Cardium  dissimile 
and  several  others  may  be  found  in  a cutting  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  farm  and  dairy-house.  At  St 
Aldhelm’s  Head  the  thickness  of  the  Portland 
Sand  is  estimated  at  120  ft.  Lingula  ovalis  is 
abundant,  and  at  Gad  Cliff  the  only  British 
example  of  Trigonia  cymba  has  been  found.  Port - 
land  Stone  may  conveniently  be  studied  on  the 
Island  at  the  Verne  JDitch.  The  Common  ” 
or  u Portland  Screw,”  Cerithium  Portlandicum , is 
missing  here,  but  the  Perna  mytiloides , lacking  in 
the  quarries,  is  abundant.  Several  interesting  fossils 
have  been  collected  here,  while  in  the  museum  of 
the  Royal  Engineers’  Office  is  a well  preserved 
portion  of  the  skeleton  of  a Plesiosaurus.  The 
Base  Bed  or  Lower  Tier  is  at  a great  depth, 
and  is  consequently  not  so  generally  worked  as 
the  Whit  Bed  or  Upper  Tier,  compared  with 
which  it  is  whiter  in  colour  and  finer  in  grain  as 
well  as  more  absorbent.  It  is  well  suited  for 
statuary  and  interiors.  It  is  from  the  Whit  Bed 
that  the  best  stone  is  obtained.  The  depth  at 
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which  it  is  found  and  the  quality  vary  not  only  in 
the  different  quarries,  but  sometimes  in  the  same 
quarry.  The  best  stone  is  found  in  the  N.E.  part 
of  the  island,  and  in  some  quarries  a middle  or 
u curf  ” bed  occurs.  In  this  fossil  remains 
peculiar  to  Portland  have  been  found,  casts  of 
Lithodomi  encased  in  stone,  the  surface  covered 
with  a coral — the  Isastraa  oblonga . On  the 

surface  of  the  Whit  Bed  patches  of  a debris  con- 
taining minute  shells  not  to  be  noticed  elsewhere 
in  Great  Britain  have  been  found,  although  they 
exist  in  the  environs  of  Boulogne.  The  Roach  is 
separated  from  the  Whit  Bed  by  a layer  of  chert, 
but  is  so  crowded  with  casts  of  shells  as  to  be 
unsuitable  for  buildings.  Its  great  durability,  how- 
ever, causes  it  to  be  in  great  demand  for  other 
purposes.  Its  chief  fossils,  mostly  casts,  are : 
Trigonia  gibbosa , Cerithium  Portlandicum , Ostrea 
expansa , Plicatula.  Upwards  of  fifty  fossils  have 
been  found  in  the  Portland  Stone  at  Portland ; the 
list  for  the  Portland  Series  of  England  numbering 
nearly  a hundred  and  fifty. 

The  Purbech  formation  completes  the  Oolitic 
series.  It  is  divided  into  Upper,  Middle,  and 
Lower,  and  consists  of  limestones,  shales  and  sand- 
stones with  clay  partings.  Nine  distinct  sections 
of  the  strata  may  be  seen  in  and  near  Lul worth 
Cove.  The  upper  beds  contain  the  shelly  lime- 
stone known  as  Purbeck  Marble.  The  lowest 
bed,  termed  “ skull  cap,”  is  a hard  cream-coloured 
limestone  which  covers  the  Portland  Oolite  with 
a freshwater  deposit.  Above  it  is  the  Lower 
Dirt  Bed.  Cycadea , penetrating  into  the  solid 
stone  above,  are  found  here,  but  no  fossil  trees. 
The  Cap,  or  Top  Cap,  above  it,  is  the  thickestf 
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of  the  Purbeck  strata,  and  is  of  a close  and  flinty 
texture  not  easily  worked.  It  contains  bones  and 
teeth  of  fishes,  and  occasionally  entire  specimens 
have  been  met  with.  The  Great  Dirt  Bed  above 
has  some  notable  characteristics.  It  is  the  soil 
in  which  the  fossil  trees  ( Cycadea , Conifer a'), 
actually  grew,  and  which  nourished  the  roots  of 
an  ancient  forest.  It  occurs  in  the  cliff  E.  of 
Lul worth  Cove,  and  at  the  Ridgeway,  and  out  of 
the  county  at  Swindon  and  Thame,  and  across  the 
Channel  at  Boulogne.  Nowhere,  however,  is  it 
so  fully  developed  as  in  the  I.  of  Portland,  where 
“the  fossil  trees  and  plants  are  not  only  found 
upright  in  the  spots  on  which  they  flourished,  but 
even  the  soil  in  which  they  grew  still  retains  much 
of  its  primitive  character.”  (Damon.)  A fine 
slab  of  rock  from  the  Purbeck  beds,  near  Swanage, 
marked  on  one  face  with  the  footprints  of  the 
Iguanodon,  and  on  the  other  with  sun  cracks,  has 
recently  been  placed  in  the  geological  section  of  the 
British  Museum. 

The  Hastings  Sand  (Wealden)  is  small  geo- 
graphically, but  of  considerable  interest  geologically. 
It  is  found  in  the  Ridgeway  cutting  and  there  is 
a band  about  a mile  broad  between  Worbarrow  and 
Swanage  Bays.  In  the  last-named  bones  of  gigantic 
reptiles,  the  Iguanodon  Hylaosaurus  and  Megalo - 
saurus , have  been  found,  and  the  stems  of  the  plant 
Clathraria  Lyellii . 

Considerations  of  space  prevent  more  than  mere 
mention  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  formation,  the  Chalks 
and  Upper  Greensand,  which  are  prominent  among 
the  physical  features  of  the  county,  while  their 
unusual  hardness  is  worthy  of  note.  Of  the  Eocene , 
the  Bagshot  Sands  occupy  the  district  around  Poole 
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Harbour  and  pass  westward  through  Wareham  and 
on  to  Moreton  and  Woodsford.  The  clay  pits  of 
the  Lower  Bags  hot  furnish  Dorset  with  one  of  its 
most  valuable  industries,  as  they  are  extensively 
worked  and  the  clay  shipped  from  Poole,  the  finer 
qualities  for  the  manufacture  of  china,  the  coarser 
for  earthenware,  and  the  residue  for  alum.  Before 
quitting  the  Tertiary  Strata  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  extraordinary  development  of  swallow- 
holes  on  some  of  the  heaths  ( Reading  beds') , notably 
in  the  Puddletown  and  Bryant’s  Puddle  district. 
More  than  three  hundred  of  these  pits  are  indicated 
on  the  six-inch  Ordnance  Map  and  double  that 
number  exist.  They  are  mostly  very  ancient,  and 
one  group  caused  a deviation  in  the  Roman  road 
across  Puddletown  Heath.  The  largest  is  Cull- 
pepper’s  Dish,  a roundish  hollow,  ioo  yds.  in 
extreme  diameter  and  about  40  ft.  deep,  with  trees 
growing  in  the  bottom.  They  are  the  result  of  the 
irregular  removal  of  the  Chalk  from  beneath  a mass 
of  overlying  Tertiary  deposits,  as  much  as  60  ft. 
in  thickness  at  Cull-pepper’s  Dish.  The  puzzle 
is  their  number,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
confined  to  the  margin  near  the  outcrop  of  the 
chalk  (Clement  Reid,  F.R.S.,  “ Sheet  Memoir,” 
Dorchester) . 

In  connection  with  the  Pliocene , the  discovery  of 
elephant  remains  at  Dewlish,  a village  6 m.  N.E. 
of  Dorchester,  by  the  Rev.  O.  Fisher  and  the  late 
Mr  Mansel-Pleydell  is  to  be  noted.  Their  excava- 
tions of  a steep  chalk  bluff,  close  to  the  stream  called 
the  Devil’s  Brook,  were  attended  with  remarkable 
success.  Teeth  of  elephant  were  found  as  long  ago 
as  1813,  and  in  1870  the  species  was  classified  as 
Elephas  meridionalis , but  a number  of  bones  were  now 
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discovered,  including  a fine  pelvic  bone.  Though 
numerous,  they  were  so  decayed  that  it  was  impossible 
to  extract  them.  In  the  fissure  were  flints,  the 
polish  of  which  is  as  marked  as  that  of  rock  sur- 
faces that  have  been  polished  by  the  wind  driving 
sand  across  them.  Some  have  been  placed  in  the 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  Dewlish  gravels  may  be  of  Forest-bed  age, 
but  the  evidence  is  insufficient. 

The  Pleistocene  and  Recent  call  for  little  com- 
ment. The  Newer  Plateau  Gravels  form  terraces 
on  the  Frome  and  Stour,  but  no  deposits  of  a marine 
origin  have  been  found.  Some  Palaeolithic  imple- 
ments have  been  discovered,  but  no  calcareous 
fossils. 


IV.  Climate 

Abundance  of  sunshine  and  a minimum  of  rain 
render  the  Dorsetshire  climate  extremely  agree- 
able. Its  geographical  position,  and  the  fact  that 
it  is  sea-washed  to  an  extent  quite  dispropor- 
tionate to  its  area,  owing  to  the  bow-like  sweep  of 
the  West  and  Weymouth  Bays,  and  the  peninsular 
nature  of  Purbeck,  give  it  an  equable  temperature, 
acceptable  enough  to  the  healthy  and  of  invaluable 
service  to  the  weak.  If  the  former  find  the  watering 
places  on  the  coast  a trifle  relaxing  in  the  hotter 
summer  months,  they  have  the  remedy  close  at 
hand  in  the  bracing  and  invigorating  air  of  the 
Downs,  which,  both  at  Swanage  and  Weymouth, 
are  within  easy  walking  distance.  A few  brief 
particulars  of  the  general  climatic  conditions  will 
sufficiently  tell  their  own  story. 
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1.  Rainfall . — Exposed  to  the  S.W.  winds  from 
the  Atlantic,  and  with  Portland  within  the  Channel 
cyclonic  track,  one  might  fairly  enough  anticipate  a 
somewhat  copious  rainfall.  The  absence  of  pre- 
cipitous cliffs  on  the  coast,  even  on  that  of  Portland, 
and  the  modest  height  of  the  lower  range  of  Downs, 
prevent,  however,  anything  in  the  way  of  excessive 
condensation.  Indeed,  somewhat  of  the  reverse  is 
the  case.  The  average  annual  rainfall  for  the 
county  is  30  in.  The  average  on  the  coast  is 
notably  less  than  that  of  the  interior,  that  of  Wey- 
mouth being  as  low  as  27*07,  Swanage  29*6,  and 
Portland  30*2,  while  inland  Dorchester  gives  36*5, 
and,  further  north,  Minterne,  surrounded  by  the 
N.  Downs,  42*8.  The  watering  places  compare 
favourably  with  Eastbourne  30  in.,  Hastings  29 
in.,  and  Brighton  28  in.  Weymouth  is  singularly 
favoured,  the  moisture  - laden  clouds  from  the 
Channel,  parting  with  only  a small  portion  of  their 
moisture  owing  to  the  absence  of  high  land  towards 
the  West  Bay,  and  passing  over  for  further  denud- 
ation to  the  Kimmeridge  Ledges  across  the  bay. 

2.  Temperature . — Its  exposure  to  the  warm 
S.W.  winds,  its  length  of  coast-line  with  its 
numerous  inlets  and  bays  that  enable  the  warm 
waters  of  the  Channel,  of  the  Atlantic  one  might 
almost  have  said,  to  exercise  to  the  full  their 
tempering  influence,  and  its  southern  and  western 
position  combine  to  make  Dorset  one  of  the  warmer 
counties  as  compared  with  the  N.  and  E.  and  even 
with  the  S.E.  It  is  not  hot,  however,  in  the  sense 
that  S.  Devon  and  Cornwall  may  be  said  to  be,  and 
generally  speaking  its  watering  places  may  fairly  be 
compared  for  equability  of  climate,  for  temperature, 
and  for  general  health-giving  properties  to  those  of 
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Sussex.  In  mildness  of  winter  climate  the  Dorset 
coast  attains  the  happy  medium  between  the  towns 
on  the  E.  coast  and  the  somewhat  enervating  con- 
ditions that  prevail  further  west,  its  comparative 
dryness  largely  contributing  to  this  result.  Swanage 
and  Weymouth  are  both  specially  favoured  by  their 
immediate  surroundings,  being  well  sheltered  by  the 
Dorset  hills,  with,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  sea 
on  three  sides.  Dr  Buchan’s  remark  that  “ where 
a winter  climate  is  sought,  offering  in  the  highest 
degree  the  combined  qualities  of  mildness  and  dry- 
ness, it  is  to  be  found  on  the  Channel  from  about 
Dover  to  Portland,”  includes  the  more  famous 
Dorset  watering-places.  The  average  yearly  tem- 
perature of  Weymouth  (twenty  years’  observation) 
is  50*6,  identical  with  that  of  Brighton.  The 
average  minimum  temperature  of  Swanage  for  the 
four  winter  months  is  37*6,  a little  higher  than 
Bournemouth  (35*7),  a little  lower  than  Ventnor, 
and  about  the  same  as  Torquay.  The  average 
range  of  temperature  during  the  same  time  was  only 
8*0  degrees  against  9 at  Ventnor,  and  10  and  11 
at  Torquay  and  Bournemouth  respectively. 

3.  Sunshine . — Dorset  may  be  said  to  be  in  the 
middle  of  the  sunniest  belt  in  England.  The 
moderate  altitude  of  its  hills  and  the  fact  that  the 
highest  of  them  are  relegated  to  the  back  of  the 
county  prevent  the  moisture-laden  winds  from 
forming  cloud  and  mist  and  so  interfering  with  that 
free  play  of  the  sun  that  the  latitude  justifies. 
Seven  years’  observations  give  1858^  hours’  average 
yearly  sunshine  for  Weymouth,  out  of  the  4435 
during  which  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  which 
well  stands  comparison  with  Hastings  1830, 
Brighton  1801,  and  Eastbourne  1800.  Fal- 
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mouth  and  Newquay  are  the  only  other  places 
with  such  a high  proportion.  In  the  winter  months 
Swanage  can  boast  of  36  per  cent,  of  possible 
sunshine,  with  a daily  range  from  December  to 
March  of  only  8 degrees,  and  for  the  whole  year 
of  less  than  1 o degrees. 

V.  Flora  and  Fauna 

The  late  Mr  Mansel-Pleydell  is  the  standard 
authority  on  Dorset  flora  and  fauna,  and  his  Flora , 
Birds , Mollusca  are  fairly  exhaustive.  The  Flora 
is  as  varied  as  the  physical  formation  of  the  county. 
The  Weymouth  and  Lulworth  districts  are  rich  in 
Ferns,  including  the  beech  fern  {Polypodium phegop - 
ter  is)  found  in  the  Heffieton  woods,  the  Osmunda 
Regalis  (flowering  fern)  found  at  Bindon  Abbey 
and  Wareham,  the  Asplenium  Marinum , or  Sea 
Spleenwort,  at  Portland  and  Lulworth,  the  Brittle 
Bladder-Fern  {Cystoperis  fragilis ),  not  at  all  un- 
common, the  Poly  podium  alpestre  (rare)  at  E. 
Lulworth,  the  Ceterach  officinarum , or  Scaly  Spleen- 
wort,  at  Portland  and  Wool  (rare),  the  Adder’s 
Tongue  and  Maidenhair  Spleenwort  at  Portland 
and  Bindon  Abbey,  the  Marsh  Fern  on  Wool 
Heath,  the  Aspidium  spinulosum , or  soft,  prickly 
Shield  Fern,  in  the  woods  N.E.  of  Weymouth, 
the  Cystopteris  montana , or  Mountain  Fern  (rare),  at 
Wool  and  Portland,  and  others  far  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

In  the  same  districts,  including  the  E.  of  Purbeck 
and  the  heaths  N.  and  N.  W.  of  it  a large  number  of 
rare  plants  are  found.  Mr  Damon  gives  a list  of  some 
one  hundred  and  forty.  A little  W.  of  E.  Burton, 
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in  a small  area  of  deep  peat,  the  comparatively  rare 
Sundew  Drosera  anglica  is  found.  In  the  S.E. 
corner  of  Wool  Heath,  on  the  wet,  peaty  soil  on 
the  Bagshot  Sands,  the  rare  and  beautiful  Heath, 
Erica  ciliaris , grows  abundantly,  and  it  is  also  found 
at  Decoy  Heath,  N.  of  Wareham,  but  nowhere 
else  in  England,  save  Cornwall.  Bog  Asphodel, 
Marsh  Gentian,  Bog  Pimpernel,  and  the  fragrant 
Bog  Myrtle  flourish  in  the  heaths  and  bogs  around 
Wareham  and  the  Buckbean  also.  Gipsywort, 
Soapwort,  Celery  - leaved  Cro  wfoot,  Butcher’s 
Broom  (the  only  British  shrub  of  Endogenous 
growth)  are  abundant,  and  on  the  walls  are  Eye- 
Bright,  Red  Bartsia,  Yellow  Viscid,  Golden  Rod, 
etc.,  etc.  On  the  banks  of  the  Frome  are  the 
Yellow  Meadow  Rue,  Skull  Cap  (greater  and 
lesser),  Bulrush  (Great  Reed  Mace),  Bur-Reed, 
Bur-Marigold,  Snake  Weed.  Near  the  estuary, 
Sea  Starwort,  Thrift,  Sea  Milkwort,  Sea  Lavender, 
Purple  Sea  Rochet,  White  Horehound,  etc.  In 
and  near  the  ditches  are  the  Arrow-head,  Water 
Lily  (white  and  yellow),  Sneezewort,  and  a 
number  of  others,  including  the  rare  and  valued 
Bladder  wort.  Professor  Forbes  has  specially  noted 
the  three  varieties  of  Viola  Canina  observed  in 
Portland. 

The  Distribution  of  Trees  calls  for  brief  notice, 
although  Dorset  can  hardly  be  called  a well- 
wooded  county.  In  the  Marshwood  Vale,  at  the 
W.  of  the  county,  there  are  considerable  oak  woods, 
the  timber  being  of  fine  growth  and  the  quality 
excellent.  In  the  Blackmore  Vale,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hermitage,  Holnest,  the  Caundles,  and 
Mappowder  are  again  some  magnificent  oaks ; 
while  farther  S.,  at  Bingham’s  Melcombe  and 
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Dewlish,  and  farther  W.  to  the  S.  of  Beaminster 
and  round  Bridport,  the  elm  flourishes  and  produces 
excellent  timber.  Just  N.W.  of  Cranborne,  on 
the  Wiltshire  border,  on  the  fringe  of  the  famous 
Chase  at  Woodyates,  is  Lord  Londonderry’s 
famous  “ hundred-pound  ” walnut  tree,  a pretty 
good  annual  yield  from  a solitary  contributor.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Abbotsbury  in  the  S.W.  is  so 
mild  that  semi-tropical  trees  and  plants  flourish 
there  and  thrive  abundantly.  Eucalyptus  coccifera 
and  E.  globulus  have  been  raised  from  home-grown 
seed,  the  seedlings  now  being  io  ft.  high.  The 
olive,  Olea  Europaa , is  established ; 0 . Excelsa , also 
raised  from  seed ; while  seedling  bamboos  are  2 ft. 
in  height,  and  Acacia  dealbata , raised  a few  years 
ago,  are  now  trees  flowering  every  year. 

The  Fauna  is  especially  interesting,  the  Birds 
particularly.  Before  dealing  briefly  with  the  latter, 
however,  reference  may  be  made  to  Cranborne 
Chase,  a portion  of  which  is  in  Dorset.  It  v/as 
once  a royal  forest,  but  became  a “ chase ” in  a 
subject’s  hands,  and  was  inhabited  by  the  common 
Fallow  Deer  (the  Cervus  dama  of  Linnaeus  and 
Cuvier) , Even  in  its  last  days, before  its  disafforesta- 
tion in  1830,  the  total  head  of  deer  was  computed 
at  from  twelve  to  twenty  thousand.  Here,  how- 
ever, as  in  the  White  Hart  Forest  (Blackmore 
Vale)  and  the  “ Royal  Warren  ” of  Purbeck,  the 
latter  of  which  was  disafforested  as  far  back  as 
Henry  II I.’s  reign,  the  antlered  monarch  reigns  no 
more.  The  roe-deer  are  found,  however,  in  many 
of  the  large  covers  in  Dorset,  which  alone  of  the 
English  counties  can  boast  of  this  peaceful  animal 
as  a familiar  and  permanent  inhabitant.  Among 
wild  animals  the  badger  survives,  and  commend- 
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able  efforts  are  being  made  to  prevent  his  dying 
out. 

Of  Birds , special  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
“ Owls  ” and  “Ravens,”  concerning  which  and  the 
" Magpie,”  the  late  Mr  Bosworth  Smith  wrote  so 
learnedly  and  pleasantly  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
His  unwearied  efforts  to  restrain  the  “ murderous 
propensities  of  the  gamekeepers,”  and  of  others, 
alas!  who  ought  to  know  better,  are  already  meeting 
with  some  measure  of  success.  The  fiat  has  gone 
forth  that  both  “ Owl  ” and  “ Raven  ” are  to  be 
protected,  and  the  “ natural  home  of  all  wild 
birds,”  as  a portion  of  Dorset  undoubtedly  is,  is 
to  be  properly  respected.  Undoubtedly  its  charm 
would  be  considerably  added  to  if  “ in  addition  to 
the  natural  attractions  of  its  scenery,  the  sepulchral 
croak  of  the  raven,  the  graceful  hovering  of  the 
perfectly  innocent  kestrel  hawk,  the  sweep  of  the 
harrier,  and  the  lightning  swoop  of  the  historic 
peregrine  falcon  were  more  often  to  be  seen  or  heard 
therein.”  A short  time  since  “that  most  beautiful 
of  rare  visitants  to  England,”  a Hoopoe,  was  seen 
on  Povington  Heath,  probably  in  search  of  a mate, 
and  it  is  devoutly  to  fbe  hoped  escaped  murder. 
On  “ Egdon  Heath  ” Mr  Hardy  tells  us  of  several 
rare-feathered  species : “ A bustard  haunted  the 
spot,  and  not  many  years  before  this  five-and-twenty 
might  have  been  seen  at  one  time.  Marsh-harriers 
looked  up  from  the  valley.  A cream-coloured 
courser  had  used  to  visit  this  hill,  a bird  so  rare 
that  not  more  than  a dozen  have  ever  been  seen  in 
England ; but  a barbarian  rested  neither  night  nor 
day  till  he  had  shot  the  African  truant,  and  after 
that  event  cream-coloured  coursers  thought  fit  to 
enter  Egdon  no  more.”  The  Wild  Mallard,  “ just 
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arrived  from  the  home  of  the  north  wind,”  is 
found  here.  In  an  exceptionally  severe  winter  the 
following  were  noticed  at  Swanage : Brent  Goose, 
Grebe,  Saddle-back  Gull,  Herons,  Kittiwakes, 
Sand  Pipers,  Ring  Plovers,  Oyster  Catchers. 

Space  forbids  more  than  mere  mention  of  the 
rich  Marine  Fauna  of  the  coast.  Among  its 
varieties  are  the  Comatula  rosacea  (Rosy  Feather- 
Star).  In  its  early  stages  a Stalked  Crinoid,  it 
afterwards  changes  its  nature  by  passing  into  the 
“ Feather-Star,”  when  it  is  capable  of  locomotion, 
and  in  swimming  its  action  resembles  that  of  the 
large  Medusae.  It  is  a beautiful  object,  of  deep 
rose  colour,  and  occurs  but  rarely. 

The  Butterflies  are  in  many  ways  remarkable, 
some  being  of  a strange  amber  colour  seldom  seen 
elsewhere ; while  the  “ Spiders  ” are  so  important 
as  to  have  called  forth  an  exceedingly  able  and 
interesting  work  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  O. 
Pickard-Cambridge,  F.R.S.,  one  of  the  leading 
naturalists  of  the  county,  not  to  say  of  the  country. 

VI.  Population 

For  a purely  agricultural  county  with  a far  more 
than  ordinary  share  of  heath,  waste,  and  downs, 
Dorset  is  by  no  means  sparsely  peopled.  The  last 
(1911)  census  gives  223,274  inhabitants  to  its 
625,473  acres,  the  females  being  only  two  and  a 
half  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  males,  and  it  is  a 
trifle  surprising  to  find  that  it  is  mere  populous  than 
such  counties  as  Cambridgeshire,  Lincolnshire, 
Oxfordshire,  and  Salop,  while  its  average  is  about 
the  same  as  Suffolk.  Its  largest  towns,  Weymouth 
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and  Poole,  only  muster  22,325  and  38,886  inhabi- 
tants respectively,  and  its  watering  - places  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  added  materially  to  its 
normal  population,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sea-girt 
counties  within  easier  reach  of  London.  Wey- 
mouth, however,  is  progressing,  but  not  with  very 
rapid  strides,  and  Swanage  is  decidedly  growing  in 
favour  as  a place  of  permanent  residence. 

Considering  the  depressed  condition  of  agriculture 
and  the  general  emigration  from  the  rural  districts 
to  the  large  towns,  which  in  the  case  of  Dorset 
involves  quitting  the  shire,  the  county  has  well 
maintained  its  numbers.  The  19 1 1 census  showed 
an  increase  of  20,312  over  that  of  1901,  which  in 
its  turn  was  some  8400  in  excess  of  that  of  1891. 
In  the  decade  prior  to  this  there  had  been  an  in- 
crease of  3500,  so  the  present  figures  may  be  con- 
sidered very  satisfactory,  although  the  leap  from 
114,450  in  1801  to  184,200  in  1851,  an  increase 
of  70,000,  was  by  no  means  equalled  in  the  latter 
half  of  last  century,  when  it  only  amounted  to  about 
20,000. 

In  the  matter  of  density  Portland  would  appear 
to  be  the  most  thickly  populated,  apart  from  the 
two  large  towns  and  the  growing  residential  districts 
of  Parkstone  and  Branksome.  In  the  bulk  of  the 
county  the  fruitful  vales  are  of  course  more  thickly 
peopled  than  the  downs  and  uplands,  while  the  heaths 
and  wastes  are  nearly  deserted.  In  the  Purbeck 
peninsula,  the  quarrying  of  the  Purbeck  stone  and 
the  excavation  of  the  China  clay  swell  the  numbers 
considerably. 

The  death-rate  is  a very  low  one,  being  well 
under  the  average  for  England  and  Wales. 
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VII.  Communications 

1.  Roads . — For  a hilly  county  the  roads  of 
Dorset  are  distinctly  good.  They  had  need  to  be, 
for  railway  communication,  speaking  generally,  is 
far  from  abundant,  and  as  to  canals,  there  are  none. 
The  very  moderate  amount  of  traffic,  the  plentiful 
supply  of  excellent  road-making  material,  and  the 
porous  nature  of  the  soil,  all  combine  to  secure  very 
good  main  roads  and  very  fair  cross  roads.  Of  the 
bye-roads,  however,  particularly  in  the  “Vales,” 
we  will  not  venture  to  speak. 

The  great  Roman  Road,  the  Via  Iceniana , or 
Iknield  Street,  which  crosses  the  island  from  the 
coast  of  Norfolk  by  Cambridge  and  Old  Sarum, 
continues  through  the  centre  of  Dorset,  passes 
through  the  county  town,  and  so  on  to  Exeter  and 
the  extremity  of  Cornwall.  From  it  branch  off 
various  vicinal  ways,  including  one  from  Dorchester 
to  Weymouth,  an  excellent  cycling  road,  barring 
the  steep  and  dangerous  descent  after  crossing  the 
Ridgeway.  The  hills  at  the  back  of  Lyme  Regis 
and  Charmouth  are  absolutely  unnegotiable,  but 
the  newly  opened  light  railway  to  Axminster  has 
simplified,  matters  considerably  in  this  delightful 
neighbourhood. 

2.  Railways . — Dorset  is  served  by  two  of  the 
great  railway  systems  of  the  country,  the  Great 
Western  and  the  London  and  South-Western,  and 
also  by  the  Somerset  and  Dorset,  a joint-line,  the 
property  of  the  Midland  and  South-Western  Com- 
panies ; but  in  spite  of  this,  its  facilities  of  railway 
communication  are  meagre  in  the  extreme.  The 
Great  Western  enters  the  county  near  Yeovil,  and 
proceeds  due  south  to  Maiden  Newton,  whence 
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there  is  a branch  to  Bridport  and  West  Bay. 
From  Maiden  Newton  it  continues  to  Dorchester, 
and  on  to  Weymouth,  a branch  at  Upwey  running 
to  Portesham  and  Abbotsbury.  From  Weymouth 
another  short  branch  runs  to  Portland.  The  mile- 
age from  Weymouth  to  Paddington  is  154,  and  the 
express  trains  do  the  journey  in  3^  hours.  The 
shorter  route,  however,  is  furnished  by  the  South- 
Western,  which  enters  Dorset  just  outside  Bourne- 
mouth, and  proceeds  through  Poole  and  Parkstone 
to  Wareham  (the  junction  for  the  branch  to  Corfe 
Castle  and  Swanage),  and  thence  westward  to 
Dorchester,  where  it  joins  the  line  to  Weymouth. 
The  distance  from  the  last-named  town  to  Waterloo 
is  146  miles,  and  the  fast  trains  do  the  journey  in 
a trifle  over  three  hours.  The  Somerset  and  Dorset 
line,  which  connects  with  the  Midland  at  Bath, 
enters  the  county  at  Stalbridge,  and  running  through 
Blandford,  joins  the  South-Western  at  Broadstone, 
and  again  at  Hamworthy  Junction.  The  services 
between  Weymouth,  Swanage,  Dorchester,  etc.,  and 
London  leave  very  little  to  be  desired,  but  the 
communication  with  other  parts  of  the  country  is 
deplorable.  The  county  is  cut  off  almost  entirely 
from  the  West  of  England  by  the  lack  of  any 
arrangement  between  the  two  great  competing  lines, 
which  cross  each  other  near  Yeovil.  In  the  same 
way  communication  with  South  Wales,  Birming- 
ham and  the  Midlands,  and  the  North  of  England  is 
penalised  by  some  two  hours  by  reason  of  a lack  of 
even  a single  express  train  to  communicate  at 
Bristol  with  the  Midland  expresses. 

From  Weymouth  the  Great  Western  runs  a 
fleet  of  steamers  to  the  Channel  Islands,  there 
being  a daily  daylight  service  in  the  summer  months 
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and  a service  on  alternate  nights  in  the  winter. 
The  local  pleasure  steamers  in  the  summer  too 
afford  frequent  opportunities  of  reaching  Swanage 
and  Bournemouth,  as  well  as  West  Bay,  Lyme 
Regis,  Seaton,  Sidmouth,  Torquay,  and  occasion- 
ally Dartmouth* 


VIII.  Industries 

Agriculture  is  the  main  industry  of  the  county. 
Of  manufactures  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  possess  any.  It 
helps  us  to  realise  the  dictum  of  the  late  Lord 
Derby,  that  after  all  the  greatest  of  British  industries 
is  agriculture.  The  term  “ Dorsetshire  hind” 
which  still  survives,  indicates  how  close  the  relation 
between  land  and  people  continues.  Butter  is  the 
product  the  county  is  mostly  associated  with,  but  of 
its  510,000  acres  under  cultivation,  over  80,000 
are  devoted  to  cereals,  excellent  wheat  being  grown 
in  the  fertile  vales  and  on  some  of  the  uplands  too. 
Barley  is  a still  greater  crop,  and  flax  is  grown  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bridport  and  Beaminster. 
In  the  Vale  of  Blackmore  some  splendid  oxen  are 
reared,  and  this  district  is  credited  with  sending 
more  pigs  to  the  London  market  than  the  whole 
of  the  adjacent  county  of  Somersetshire.  Roots, 
artificial  grasses,  etc.,  take  up  nearly  48,000  acres, 
and  clover  and  grasses  rather  more,  but  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  land  is  in  permanent  pasture. 
The  butter-making  is  largely  conducted  on  modern 
scientific  principles,  and  Dorset  has  not  a great  deal 
to  learn  from  Denmark  on  this  head,  at  any  rate  so 
far  as  the  u country  of  great  dairies  ” is  concerned. 
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Excellent  cheese  is  produced  too,  and  in  fair  quan- 
tities. The  total  area  under  pasture  is  nearly 
300,000  acres.  The  long-horned  sheep,  the 
“ Dorset  ” breed,  are  celebrated,  and  are  largely 
reared.  In  some  districts,  however,  the  south- 
downs  are  preferred.  There  are  162,000  ewes 
kept  for  breeding,  and  about  178,000  other  sheep. 
A small  breed  flourishes  on  the  short  grass  at 
Portland,  and  supplies  the  celebrated  “ Portland 
mutton,”  which  is  quite  as  great  a dainty  as  the 
“ Welsh.” 

The  Stone  Quarries  give  employment  to  a con- 
siderable number  of  people.  The  inhabitants  of 
Portland  are  almost  mainly  engaged  in  this  industry, 
and  the  population  increased  during  the  last  census 
decade  from  9500  to  15,000,  eloquent  figures 
indeed.  In  the  so-called  Isle  of  Purbeck,  large 
quantities  of  Purbeck  stone  are  quarried  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Swanage,  and  immense  quantities 
of  China  clay  are  sent  to  the  Potteries,  and  are 
shipped  to  other  quarters  from  Poole.  Limestone 
is  also  raised  in  great  quantities,  the  figures  for  a 
single  year  being  given  as  450,000  tons  for  lime- 
stone, and  150,000  for  clay.  The  proximity  of 
the  raw  material  has  led  to  several  potteries  being 
erected  at  Poole  and  Wareham.  There  is  some 
ship-  but  more  yacht-building  at  Poole,  and  a very 
fair  amount  of  trade  is  still  done  at  the  old-time 
port,  the  coasting  trade  being  extensive  and  varied. 
There  are  very  extensive  breweries  at  Weymouth 
md  Dorchester,  and  probably  owing  to  the  purity 
3f  the  water,  the  Dorset  ales  have  a more  than 
ocal  celebrity.  Brick-making  is  somewhat  largely 
tarried  on,  some  excellent  material  being  available 
it  Broadmayne  and  elsewhere,  the  thorough  natural 
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blending  of  the  clay  and  sand  and  the  washing  out 
of  the  alkalis,  etc.,  by  the  action  of  the  rain-water, 
having  very  valuable  results.  Sail-cloth,  fishing- 
nets  and  gear,  and  twines  and  rope  are  manu- 
factured at  Bridport.  The  term  a u Bridport 
dagger  ” was  long  the  gentle  euphemism  for  the 
hangman’s  rope,  and  quite  deceived  poor  Leland, 
who,  imagining  he  had  stumbled  on  an  embryo 
Sheffield,  innocently  remarks,  “ There  be  daggers 
made  here.” 

The  fishing  industry  is  not  flourishing.  Mackerel 
are  caught  in  large  numbers  at  certain  seasons  in 
the  West  Bay,  but  the  business  is  very  precarious. 
There  is  a small  fishing  fleet  at  Poole,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Abbotsbury  a few  families 
depend  upon  the  sea  harvest  for  a subsistence. 
Including  the  Poole  fleet,  perhaps  a couple  of 
hundred  people  are  permanently  employed  in  this 
direction,  being  recruited  by  probably  a thousand 
more  in  the  busy  season. 

The  shipping  trade  of  Weymouth  should  be 
mentioned.  Its  imports  in  19 11  amounted  to 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a million  in  value.  The 
trade  is  mainly  with  the  Channel  Islands,  and 
potatoes  rank  for  ^136,000,  tomatoes  for  over 
^96,000  (a  very  remarkable  figure),  fresh  flowers 
for  some  ^55,000,  and  grapes  for  a little  more. 
Over  500  people  are  employed  at  the  Whitehead 
Torpedo  Works  at  Wyke  Regis. 

IX.  History 

It  will  only  be  possible  under  this  head  to  give 
the  briefest  of  summaries.  Historical  events  of 
importance  will  be  more  fully  dealt  with  in  connec- 
tion with  the  places  with  which  they  are  associated.! 
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We  learn  from  Tacitus  that  1800  years  ago  the 
population  of  Britain  comprised  people  of  two  types 
of  complexion,  the  one  fair  and  the  other  dark. 
The  dark  people  resembled  the  Aquitani  and  the 
Iberians ; the  fair  people  were  like  the  Belgic 
Gauls.  At  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest  the 
dark  race  was  predominant  in  the  western  part  of 
the  southern  half  of  the  island,  while  the  fair  stock 
furnished  the  major  part  of  the  population  else- 
where. Huxley  maintains  that  those  fair  and  dark 
races,  which  he  calls  Xanthochroi  and  Melanochroi 
respectively,  are  two  separate  races  in  the  biological 
sense  of  the  word  race.  From  the  earliest  known 
times  down  to  the  present  day,  the  latter,  whether 
known  as  Celts,  Britons,  Welsh,  or  English,  have 
predominated  in  the  west  and  south-west,  notwith- 
standing the  extensive  intermixture  attendant  on 
the  spread  of  civilisation  and  the  various  political 
changes.  Language  in  this  matter  counts  for  very 
little.  “ Community  of  language  testifies  to  close 
contact  between  the  people  who  speak  the  language, 
but  to  nothing  else  ; philology  has  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  ethnology.  The  assumption  that 
language  is  a test  of  race  ...  has  nowhere 
worked  greater  scientific  and  practical  mischief 
than  in  the  ethnology  of  the  British  Islands.” 
(Huxley.) 

Thus,  when  we  learn  that  Dorsetshire  was 
“occupied”  by  immigrant  Belgae,  viz.,  Duro- 
triges  and  Morini,  we  are  forced  to  one  of  two 
conclusions:  (1)  That  these  Belgae  were  of  the 

dark  or  Melanochroic  stock,  of  the  same  race  in 
fact  as  the  people  they  displaced  ; or,  (2)  that  the 
“occupation  ” was  rather  a military  one,  similar 
to  that  afterwards  effected  by  the  Romans,  and 
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resembling  somewhat  that  of  the  French  in  Algeria 
and  the  British  in  India.  A third  and  by  no 
means  improbable  theory  is  that  it  was  partly 
military  and  partly  trading.  In  any  case,  in  the 
district  now  known  as  Dorsetshire,  there  has 
never  been  any  material  displacement  of  the 
Melanochroi. 

Of  the  Roman  occupation  few  parts  of  Britain 
afford  so  many  and  such  interesting  testimonies. 
The  avenues  that  mark  the  site  of  the  old  Roman 
walls  at  Dorchester,  the  great  Roman  amphitheatre 
at  Maumbury,  just  outside  the  county  town,  the 
Ikenild  Street  and  its  vicinal  ways,  the  Roman 
villas  that  are  constantly  being  unearthed,  all  testify 
to  a long  and  peaceful  occupation,  only  interrupted 
towards  its  close  by  the  commencement  of  the  terrible 
inroads  of  the  Saxons  and  Jutes.  In  view  of  these 
last,  it  must  have  been  with  deep  misgivings  that 
the  natives  witnessed  the  withdrawal  of  their  con- 
querors and  protectors. 

u We  have  hardly  anything  to  throw  light  on  the 
advance  of  the  West-Saxons  across  Dorsetshire,” 
observes  J.  R.  Green  in  his  “ Making  of  England.” 
The  old  British  camps  and  fortifications,  some  of 
the  finest  earthworks  ever  constructed,  had  been 
materially  strengthened  by  the  Romans,  and  would 
now  stand  the  inhabitants  in  good  stead.  Nature, 
however,  had  done  better  for  them.  The  greater 
part  of  our  island  was  still  a land  of  “ blowing 
woodland,”  with  almost  endless  forest  and  waste 
and  primeval  scrub.  The  natural  clearings  of  the 
uplands  were  the  main  seat  of  what  population  and 
tillage  existed,  and  between  these  and  the  chief 
settlements  of  the  invaders,  the  “ Gwent  ” of  the 
Hampshire  Downs,  was  a line  of  thickets,  stretching 
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along  the  shore  of  Southampton  Water,  and,  linked 
with  it,  was  a great  forest  tract  to  the  west,  Selwood 
Forest,  which  long  proved  an  impassable  barrier. 
The  attractions  northward,  and  eastward  too,  were 
far  more  alluring,  and  Dorset  was  for  long  left 
severely  alone.  The  victory  gained  by  Arthur  in 
520  at  Mons  Badonicus,  if  we  accept  Dr  Guest’s 
contention  that  the  site  of  Mount  Badon  is  Badbury 
Rings,  near  Wimborne,  which,  however,  is  open  to 
grave  doubt,  would  help  to  preserve  Dorset.  The 
victory  of  Cynric  and  Ceawlin  at  Barbury  Hill  had 
settled  the  fate  of  Wiltshire,  but  Cranborne  Chase, 
Selwood  and  Braden,  still  screened  Dorsetshire,  and 
enabled  its  inhabitants  successfully  to  resist  the 
invaders. 

Ultimately,  however,  the  West  Saxons  doubled 
westward,  and  the  fate  of  Dorset  was  sealed.  The 
delay,  however,  had  been  priceless.  Negotiation 
took  the  place,  to  some  extent,  of  military  opera- 
tions, and  instead  of  ruthless  slaughter,  wholesale 
expropriation,  and  the  horrors  of  slavery,  peaceable 
submissions  were  effected,  and  the  newly  conquered 
territory  placed  under  tribute.  A largely  prepon- 
derating mass  of  the  original  inhabitants  remained 
to  mingle  with  the  conquerors,  and  although  new 
settlers  from  the  latter  gave  the  name  Dor-saetas  to 
their  holdings,  and  ultimately  to  the  county,  these 
dwellers  by  the  (t  dwr,”  or  dark  swamps  of  the 
Frome,  were  never  more  than  a strong  minority 
whose  source  of  power  was  outside  the  county. 
Of  all  the  constituent  elements  of  the  historic 
Kingdom  of  Wessex,  Dorset  has  almost  the 
least  claim  to  be  considered  a genuine  Wessex 
country. 

The  Danish  invasion  commenced  here  in  787, 
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and  continued  on  and  off  till  the  Conquest.  Char- 
mouth  was  the  scene  of  a landing  in  833,  and  the 
county  was  long  the  scene  of  desperate  struggles. 
In  871  Ethelred  died  of  wounds  received  in  a 
battle  waged  against  the  invaders  near  Wimborne, 
To  him  succeeded  his  brother  iElfred — Veridicus — 
the  truth-teller  par  excellence . In  876  the  Danes 
surprised  Wareham  and  were  bought  off,  but 
returned  the  next  year  to  be  defeated  by  Alfred’s 
fleet  near  Swanage.  Naval  power  was  beginning  to 
assert  itself,  and  it  seems  quite  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  we  should  read  of  Earl  Godwin’s  fleet  making 
its  rendezvous  at  Portland. 

Canute  died  at  Shaftesbury  in  1035.  There  is 
nothing  specially  to  be  noted  in  connection  with  the 
Norman  Conquest.  In  the  reign  of  Stephen,  Ware- 
ham  was  occupied  by  the  Empress  Maud,  but  was 
afterwards  recovered.  In  1139  Baldwin  de  Redvers 
took  possession  of  Corfe  Castle  in  the  interest  of 
Maud,  who  joined  him  there  with  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  natural  son  of  Henry  I.  The  district 
suffered  cruelly  during  the  struggle  for  the  crown. 
Sherborne  was  then  regarded  as  a most  important 
strategic  position,  and  was  for  some  time  in  Maud’s 
possession.  In  connection  with  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  Dorset’s  part  was  unimportant.  Margaret  of 
Anjou  landed  at  Weymouth  in  1471,  and  took 
refuge  at  Cerne  Abbas.  Lyme,  Weymouth,  Corfe 
Castle,  and  Sherborne  all  figured  prominently  in  the 
Great  Rebellion. 

The  landing  of  <e  King  Monmouth  ” at  Lyme 
Regis,  and  the  u Bloody  Assize  ” of  Jeffreys,  are 
prominent  incidents  in  Dorset  history.  At  the 
time  of  the  Napoleonic  panic  and  the  camp  at 
Boulogne,  the  Dorset  coast  was,  from  information 
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received,  supposed  to  be  a highly  probable  place 
for  a landing,  and  the  greatest  precautions  were 
taken. 


X.  Antiquities 

i.  Prehistoric . — Few  countries  can  rival  Dorset 
in  the  number  and  importance  of  prehistoric  re- 
mains. Prominent  among  these  are  the  splendid  hill 
fortresses  or  camps,  most  of  them  undoubtedly  pre- 
Roman,  which  crown  the  heights  in  various  parts  of 
the  county,  pre-eminent  among  them  being  Maiden 
Castle — “ Mai-Dun, ” the  Castle  of  the  Great 
Hill,  situated  some  2 m.  from  Dorchester,  one 
of  the  grandest  earthworks  in  the  country.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  Dunium  of  which  Ptolemy  makes 
mention.  That  it  is  a pre-Roman  and  not  a Roman 
work  seems  indisputable,  although  the  point  has 
been  warmly  contested.  Notable  hill  fortresses 
of  prehistoric  origin  are  Pillesdon,  where  another 
oval  camp  is  to  be  found,  Woodbury,  Rawlsbury 
Rings,  which  crowns  the  height  of  Bulbarrow, 
some  900  ft.  above  sea-level,  Flowers  Barrow  on 
Rings  Hill,  near  Lulworth,  Eggardon,  near  Brid- 
port,  Badbury  Rings,  and  the  earthworks  on  Hod 
and  Hambledon  Hills,  between  Iverne  Courtney 
and  Stourpaine,  as  well  as  Poundbury  Camp,  near 
Dorchester.  Ancient  sepulchral  barrows  are  very 
numerous,  and  a large  number  have  been  opened, 
in  many  cases  in  a rough  and  careless  manner  that 
nullified  what  might  have  been  useful  and  in- 
teresting results.  Many  specimens  of  the  Neolithic 
period  have  been  found,  including  axe  and  arrow- 
heads, knives,  hammers,  and  scrapers,  in  the  barrows 
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and  burial-places  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  in 
and  near  the  great  entrenched  camps.  Among  the 
barrows  the  bowl-shaped  predominate,  and  some 
twin-barrows  are  found,  while  specimens  of  disc- 
shape  are  found  at  Long  Bredy  Gate  and  Wood- 
yates.  Near  the  ancient  British  village  of  Chalbury, 
which  lies  a little  to  the  left  descending  the  Ridge- 
way Hill  from  Dorchester  into  Weymouth,  and  the 
earthworks  of  which  are  notable,  a cemetery  was 
found  in  the  parish  of  Sutton  Poyntz,  and  a large 
number  of  skeletons  were  found  under  the  urns. 
Some  remarkable  discoveries  were  made  quite 
recently  by  Mr  Prideaux  at  Martinstown,  where 
an  ancient  barrow  was  opened  up  by  that  gentleman 
and  Mr  St  George  Gray,  both  competent  experts. 
The  barrow  was  94  ft.  in  diameter,  over  10  ft. 
high,  and  was  surrounded  by  a ditch.  Interesting 
finds,  principally  of  flint  implements,  were  made, 
including  many  scrapers,  a flint  saw,  a celt,  a rare 
“ borer  ” for  perforating  hides,  and  part  of  a long 
narrow  knive.  Near  the  centre  was  found  a circular 
flint  wall,  5 ft.  in  diameter,  and  inside  it,  a flint 
fabricator  and  a bronze  dagger  of  curious  shape 
with  a portion  of  its  sheath.  Three  fragments  of 
black  pottery,  part  of  an  ornamented  vessel,  and  a 
cupful  of  ashes,  possibly  the  result  of  cremation,  were 
also  found.  Under  a heap  of  flints  close  at  hand 
an  oblong  grave  hewn  in  the  chalk  was  discovered, 
and  in  it  the  skeleton  of  a young  woman  lying  on 
her  side  with  her  legs  drawn  up,  clasping  a food- 
vessel  of  black  pottery,  ornamented  with  parallel 
lines.  On  a shelf  facing  her  were  the  skeletons  of 
three  children,  who  also  had  their  little  earthenware 
u viaticum.”  The  age  of  barrow  and  contents  is 
estimated  by  experts  at  some  4000  years. 
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British  villages  and  hut  circles,  the  primitive 
hollows,  wattled  over,  that  once  formed  dwelling- 
places,  are  very  numerous.  In  addition  to  Chalbury, 
Badbury  and  Bindon  Hill  may  be  mentioned 
among  British  fortified  towns,  and  Shaftesbury,  the 
ancient  Paladur,  must  not  be  forgotten. 

2.  Roman . — Evidences  of  the  Roman  occupation 
abound.  The  old  Roman  road,  the  Via  Iceniana 
(Icknield  Street),  which  traverses  the  county,  has 
already  been  mentioned,  with  its  vicinal  ways.  A 
scanty  remnant  of  the  old  Roman  walls  of  Dor- 
chester still  exists,  while  the  avenues  that  have 
replaced  them  follow  their  ancient  lines.  Tesselated 
pavements  are  so  abundant  that  Dorchester  recently 
presented  one  to  its  namesake  in  Massachusetts. 
Many  of  these,  in  excellent  preservation,  have  been 
carefully  relaid  in  the  County  Museum.  One, 
some  20  ft.  square,  was  found  in  the  grounds  of 
the  county  prison. 

Roman  stations  existed  at  Durnovaria , Dor- 
chester ; Claviniumy  Jordan  Hill,  near  Weymouth  ; 
Morinio , probably  Wareham ; Londinis , Lyme  Regis ; 
Vindogladia , Wimborne ; lbernio , Bere;  and  probably 
at  Poole  and  Charmouth.  At  Jordan  Hill  remains  of 
Roman  buildings,  one  of  which  may  have  been  a 
temple,  were  discovered  in  1843,  as  well  as  Roman 
coins,  some  fine  specimens  of  Samian  ware,  bones  and 
horns  of  young  bulls,  and  beds  of  ashes,  alternating 
with  tiers  of  tiles,  each  of  which  enclosed  the  skeleton 
of  a bird  with  one  copper  coin.  Dr  Buckland,  on 
a Roman  silver  coin  being  produced,  exclaimed, 
“ The  very  fee,  I declare,  that  was  offered  to 
Esculapius.”  Mention  must  be  made  of  the  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  discovery  made  quite  recently 
(September  1903)  at  Fifehead  - Neville,  near 
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Sturminster  Newton,  on  land  belonging  to  Mr  | 
Wingfield-Digby.  Some  large  and  beautiful  tessel- 
ated  floors  were  unearthed,  together  with  the  stone 
foundations  of  the  villa  walls.  One  of  the  floors 
shows  the  hypocaust  and  flues  by  which  the  i 
living  room  was  warmed.  The  tesserae  of  the 
floors  are  all  tiny  cubes  and  very  artistically  deco- 
rated with  patterns  of  elaborate  design. 

The  great  amphitheatre  at  Maumbury,  outside 
Dorchester,  has  already  been  alluded  to  (History). 

It  was  probably  constructed  in  the  time  of  Agricola. 

It  has  strong  points  of  resemblance  with  the  Roman 
amphitheatres  at  Silchester  and  Cirencester,  which, 
however,  it  excels  in  size  and  in  the  perfection  of 
its  preservation.  The  camp  at  Poundbury  is  claimed 
for  both  Romans  and  Danes.  Of  the  last  named, 
as  of  the  Saxons,  the  remains  of  archaeological 
interest  are  rare.  o 

3.  Churches . — Some  good  specimens  of  Norman  c 
architecture  are  to  be  found  in  Purbeck,  notably  at  f 
Worth  Matravers  and  Studland.  The  church  at  n 
the  first  named  is  of  great  interest.  The  nave  and  p 
west  tower  and  chancel  arch  are  enriched  Norman,  tl 
the  chancel  E.  E.  At  Studland  we  have  an  almost  ci 
perfect  example  of  pure  Norman  work.  « 

The  Perpendicular  is  the  predominating  style  of  1 1] 
church  architecture,  and  some  good  specimens  are  v. 
found,  notably  in  the  N.,  towards  Somersetshire,  \k 
where  the  towers  are  richer  in  ornament.  The  ov 
church  at  Bere  Regis,  restored  by  Street,  is  wholly  jc 
Perp.  externally,  with  a fine  pinnacled  tower  0] 
of  Henry  VII. ’s  time.  There  are  few  Decorated  i 
churches,  and  only  one  or  two  spires  among  the  jit 
ancient  churches.  Good  brasses  are  rare,  but  there  it 
are  some  fine  tombs  and  monumental  effigies,  notably  { 
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at  Bere  Regis,  St  Peter’s,  Dorchester,  Puddle- 
trenthide,  the  church  of  which  is  an  exceedingly 
fine  one,  Beaminster,  and  Bridport.  The  church 
at  Cattistock  (Early  English,  Dec.,  and  Perp.)  con- 
tains a fine  carillon  of  35  bells,  cast  at  Louvain  by 
Van  Aerschodt ; and  quite  recently  M.  Denyn,  the 
accomplished  Bel- 
gian carilionneur, 
gave  a recital  here. 

The  Church  Plate 
in  the  county  de- 
mands a word  or 
two.  Only  three 
pieces  of  p r e - 
Reformation  plate 
now  remain.  During 
Edward  VI. ’s  reign 
many  of  the  old 
chalices  were  con- 
verted into  Com- 
munion cups  of  a 
peculiar  type,  but 
these  Edwardian 
cups  have  vanished 
entirely.  Between 
1570  and  1580 
what  were  termed  massing  chalices  were  intro- 
duced, and,  speaking  generally,  out  of  300  parishes 
)ver  100  retain  these  Elizabethan  chalices,  while 
70  possess  Communion  plate  of  the  17th  cent. 
3f  . the  pre  - Reformation  pieces,  the  beautiful 
:halice  of  Combe  Keynes  claims  first  notice, 
tt  . is  well  preserved  and  in  excellent  con- 
lition.  Its  height  is  6|  in. ; diameter  of  bowl, 

I-  in. ; depth,  2 in. ; narrowest  part  of  base,  3^ 
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in. ; widest  part,  5J  in.  The  bowl  is  broad  and 
conical ; the  slender  stem  hexagonal  and  quite 
plain,  with  ogee  moulded  bands  at  the  junctions. 
The  knob  is  full  sized,  having  six  lobes  spirally- 
twisted  with  traceried  openings,  terminating  in 
angels’  heads,  crowned.  It  has  a mullet-shaped 
foot  with  plain,  broad-spread,  and  vertically-reeded 
moulding.  The  points  terminate  with  a knop  in 
the  shape  of  a floriated  Lombardic  M.  In  the 
first  compartment  of  the  base  is  the  usual  crucifix. 
The  date  is  about  1500,  perhaps  earlier.  The 
Paten  at  Buckhorn  Weston  is  the  next  earliest 
example  of  mediaeval  plate.  It  measures  5 in.  in 
diameter,  and  has  the  second  depression  formed  of 
shell-like  sexfoils.  The  foliated  spandrels  and  the 
sacred  monogram  are  coarsely  engraved,  and  inside 
the  outer  rim  is  a slightly  punched  ornament.  The 
date  assigned  is  between  1510  and  1520.  The 
chalice  at  Sturminster  Marshall  is  not  quite  in  its 
original  state.  The  bowl  and  base  are  intact,  but 
the  old  stem  has  been  replaced  by  a plainer  one. 
Both  bowl  and  foot  carry  hall-marks,  viz.,  a 
Lombardic  T for  1536,  and  the  maker’s  mark, 
T.  W.  The  chalice  and  paten  at  Gillingham 
resemble  the  rare  Edwardian  plate,  and  those  at 
Wraxall  and  Mosterton  are  worthy  of  attention. 

4.  Abbeys  and  Ecclesiastical  Houses . — Dorset 
is  unique  among  English  counties  in  possessing  three 
great  Minsters  of  non-cathedral  rank  (Sherborne 
Abbey,  Wimborne  Minster,  and  Milton  Abbey), 
which  are  still  maintained  in  good  repair,  and  are 
regularly  used  for  divine  service.  Iwerne  Minster 
might  perhaps  be  added  to  the  number.  The  vicar 
of  Milton  has  emphasised  the  fact  that  for  its  size 
Dorset  was  the  richest  monastic  county  in  England 
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in  pre- Reformation  days.  Besides  the  three  great 
Minsters  named  there  were  the  Benedictine  Abbeys 
of  Abbotsbury,  Cerne,  Shaftesbury,  and  Winter- 
borne  Came,  and  the  Cistercian  Abbeys  of  Ford, 
Bindon,  and  Tarrant  Crawford  as  well  as  minor 
foundations  like  Godlingstone.  In  Saxon  days 
Sherborne  was  an  episcopal  see  for  over  three 
hundred  years,  and  in  the  Reformation  period 
Shaftesbury  was  a suffragan  bishopric  for  a brief 
period.  Ford  Abbey  was  founded  in  1135  by  a 
niece  of  the  Conqueror’s.  Of  Bindon  Abbey  the 
foundations  only  remain.  The  old  abbey  at 
Shaftesbury  dates  from  the  time  of  Alfred,  and 
recent  excavations  have  brought  to  light  many  relics 
of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance. 

5.  Castles  and  Mansions . — Of  these  the  magnifi- 
cent ruins  of  Corfe  Castle  claim  pre-eminence. 
Sherborne  Castle,  wrecked  like  Corfe  in  the  great 
Rebellion ; Bow  and  Arrow  Castle  (Portland), 
said  to  have  been  built  by  William  Rufus  ; Woods- 
ford  Castle  {temp.  Edward  III.,  and  of  great 
archaeological  interest)  ; Portland  Castle  and 
Sandesfoot  Castle,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Roads, 
both  temp . Henry  VIII.,  and  the  latter  in  a state 
that  calls  for  immediate  attention  if  any  vestiges  are 
to  be  preserved ; Sturminster  Castle,  of  which, 
however,  only  a fragment  remains,  are  all  note- 
worthy. Lul  worth  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Weld 
family,  dates  from  Elizabeth’s  time.  Pennsylvania 
Castle  (Portland)  is  a modern  castellated  mansion, 
built  by  a grandson  of  William  Penn.  Wolfeton 
House,  near  Charminster,  is  a noble  Tudor  mansion, 
built  on  the  site  of  a castle  (which  is  partially  in- 
corporated with  it)  by  Sir  Thomas  Trenchard, 
prior  to  1 500,  and  is  full  of  historic  interest.  The 
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central  portion  of  the  present  Sherborne  Castle  was 
built  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1594,  and  the  wings 
added  later.  Athelhampton  Hall,  mostly  Tudor, 
is  a splendid  specimen  of  domestic  architecture. 
Melbury  House  is  partly  Elizabethan,  and  St 
Giles’s  House  is  a noble  Elizabethan  structure, 
dating  from  1561.  Bingham’s  Melcombe  is  a fine 
old  mansion,  which  dates  from  Plantagenet  times, 
though  the  later  and  more  ornamental  portion  is 
Elizabethan.  Hanford  House,  near  Shillingstone, 
is  Elizabethan.  Kingston  Lacy  is  a stately  pile, 
built  from  Inigo  Jones’s  designs,  and  restored  by 
Sir  Charles  Barry.  Cranborne  Manor  House, 
restored  by  the  late  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  is  a 
perfect  gem,  mostly  dating  from  Henry  VIII., 
but  added  to  by  Robert  Cecil.  There  is  a fine 
old  Jacobean  manor  house  at  Poxwell,  another  at 
Abbotsbury  (now  the  vicarage),  and  Wasterston 
House  is  a splendid  specimen.  Tyneham  House 
is  a fine  old  i6th-cent.  mansion.  Creech  Grange, 
partly  rebuilt,  is  Early  Tudor.  Good  gabled 
houses  are  the  manor  house  at  Winterborne  Ander- 
stone  and  Bloxworth  House.  Herringston  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  Tudor  architecture.  Rampisham 
has  an  old  ivy-clad  manor  house,  and  at  Parnham, 
near  Beaminster,  is  a fine  old  mansion  dating  from 
the  1 5th  cent.,  but  much  enlarged  by  the  Strodes, 
temp.  Henry  VIII.  Melplash  Court,  now  a farm- 
house, is  a large  and  ancient  manor  house,  and 
another  (Elizabethan)  is  found  at  Strode,  near 
Netherbury.  Godlingstone,  near  Swanage,  an  old 
farmhouse,  is  an  ancient  structure  of  14th  cent, 
date,  with  a circular  tower  ; it  has  monastic  associa- 
tions. Another  farmhouse  in  the  same  neighbour 
hood  was  a hunting  lodge  of  King  John,  and  one 
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at  Wool  Bridge  was  the  old  manor  house  of  the 
Turbervilles.  Picturesque  remains  of  old  manor 
houses  exist  at  Winterborne-Tompson,  Sydling 
St  Nicholas,  Clifton-Maybank,  and  Poyntington. 

Minterne  House  was  rebuilt  by  General  Churchill, 
brother  to  Marlborough.  There  is  an  interesting  old 
mansion  near  (Round  Chimneys)  associated  with 
Marlborough  himself.  Crichel  House  is  a fine 
mansion  in  the  Classic  style,  rebuilt  after  a fire  in 
1742.  Bryanstone  House  is  a quite  modern  struc- 
ture. Canford  Manor  contains  some  fragments  of 
older  structures,  one  wing  being  associated  with  the 
old  Earls  of  Salisbury,  and,  tradition  says,  with 
John  of  Gaunt.  Encombe  is  a fine  modern  mansion 
of  Purbeck  stone. 


XI.  Celebrated  Men 

Of  these,  Dorset  born,  or  prominently  associated 
with  the  county,  the  list  is  a long  and  remarkable 
one. 

Commencing  with  Divines , St  Aldhelm,  the  first 
Bishop  of  Sherborne  (a.d.  705),  one  of  the  most 
notable  scholars  and  prelates  of  our  ecclesiastical 
history,  claims  first  place.  Cardinal  Morton,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  distinguished  both  as  church- 
I man  and  statesman,  was  a monk  of  Cerne.  Baldwin, 
an  earlier  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1185),  was 
Abbot  of  F ord.  W ake,  another  Primate,  was  born 
at  Blandford  in  1657,  and  Lindesay,  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  at  the  same  place  three  years  previously. 
Frampton,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  one  of  the  famous 
“Seven”  suspended  by  James  II.,  was  born  at 
Pimperne.  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  a 
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native  of  Beaminster.  The  Rev.  John  White, 
who  played  so  prominent  a part  in  the  Puritan  j 
settlement  of  New  England,  was  rector  of  Dor- 
chester. In  more  recent  days  Cardinal  Weld  (who, 
by  the  way,  was  a cousin  of  the  late  Cardinal 
Vaughan)  was  one  of  the  Welds  of  Lul worth. 
John  Angell  James,  the  distinguished  Noncon-  i 
formist  divine  and  immediate  predecessor  of  Dr 
Dale  at  Birmingham,  was  born  at  Blandford.  The 
present  Bishop  of  Durham,  Dr  Handley  Moule,  is  | 
a Dorchester  man. 

Among  Poets , William  Barnes,  the  Dorset  poet 
par  excellence  (a  great  philologist  to  boot),  who  was 
born  in  the  Vale  of  Blackmore,  claims  special  ; 
mention.  Dr  Crowe,  who  flourished  during  the  early 
part  of  the  19th  cent.,  wrote  “Lewesdon  fiill and 
other  Dorset  poems,  and  seems  to  have  found 
special  favour  with  Rogers,  the  banker-poet,  who  i 
writes:  “When  travelling  in  Italy  I made  two 

authors  my  constant  study  for  versification — Milton 
and  Crowe.’ ’ Crowe  was  for  many  years  Public 
Orator  at  Oxford.  His  contemporary,  Thomas 
Love  Peacock,  was  born  at  Weymouth  in  1785,181 
and  his  novels  and  poems  still  find  many  readers. 
Matthew  Prior,  poet  and  diplomat,  is  claimed  as  i 
a native  of  Wimborne,  but  Thackeray  calls  him  aj 
vintner’s  son  in  Whitehall,  while  Macaulay  says  his  » 
origin  was  so  obscure  no  biographer  has  been  able  U 
to  trace  it.  Thomson  used  to  visit  Bubb  Doding-  ij 
ton  at  Eastbury,  as  did  also  Christopher  Pitt  and  j ^ 
Young.  Pope  visited  the  “good  Lord  Digby”^ 
at  Sherborne,  and  has  left  a description  of  the i of 
modern  Castle  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Miss  Blount.  | jw 
Wordsworth  and  his  sister  resided  for  some  time 
at  Racedown  Lodge,  Pilsdon  Pen,  and  there  the i J. 
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poet  wrote  “ The  Borderers.”  Coleridge  visited 
trim  there  before  both  took  up  their  respective 
ibodes  at  Alfoxden  and  Nether  Stowey  in  the 
lext  county.  Two  great  names,  Shaftesbury  of 
:he  “ Characteristics ” and  Locke,  are  associated 
with  Wimborne  St  Giles.  “ Quaint  old  Thomas 
Fuller”  was  rector  of  Broadwindsor.  The  con- 
lection  of  the  “ all-accomplished  ” Raleigh  with 
Sherborne  is  well  known.  Henry  Fielding  suc- 
ceeded to  a maternal  property  at  East  Stower,  and 
ived  there  for  three  years  with  his  first  wife,  the 
>riginal  of  “ Amelia.”  Dr  Johnson  visited  King- 
ton  Lacy  in  company  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
Fanny  Burney  was  at  Weymouth  with  her  royal 
naster  and  mistress,  and  writes  enthusiastically  of 
he  country  round  Lyme ; Jeremy  Bentham  lived 
or  some  time  at  F ord  Abbey  ; one  of  Jane  Austen’s 
avourite  homes  was  Lyme  Regis,  where  she  lays 
he  scene  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  events  in 
* Persuasion.”  Voltaire  was  once  a visitor  at  East- 
>ury.  Hutchins,  the  Dorset  historian,  was  rector 
>f  Wareham.  Thomas  Hardy  was  born  at  Upper 
3ockhampton,  and  resides  near  Dorchester. 

Statesmen  may  be  very  briefly  enumerated.  Roger 
>f  Caen,  Henry  I.’s  great  minister,  was  Abbot  of 
iherborne.  The  great  Lord  Eldon  spent  his  last 
rears  at  Encombe,  his  seat  in  Purbeck.  We  get 
•ccasional  glimpses  of  William  Pitt  in  his  youthful 
ays,  at  Lyme,  where,  “a  wonderful  boy  of  14,” 
ie  was  sent  for  the  sea-bathing,  and  at  Weymouth, 
/here  he  seems  to  have  been  a more  wonderful  boy 
f 7,  thanking  the  Fates  that  he  was  not  the  eldest 
on,  as  he  “wanted  to  speak  in  the  House  of 
Commons  like  papa.”  Joseph  Hume,  the  great 
ladical  economist,  entered  Parliament  as  Tory 
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member  for  Weymouth.  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
and  Sir  James  Thornhill,  both  members  for  Wey- 
mouth, belong  rather  to  art  than  politics. 

Admiral  Hardy,  Nelson’s  flag-captain,  was  born 
at  Portesham ; Hood,  the  first  Lord  Bridport, 
Rodney’s  second  in  command  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Saints,  was  born  at  Thorncombe. 

The  progenitors  of  some  very  distinguished 
American  families  resided  in  Dorset.  The 
Washingtons,  the  ancestors  of  the  Americar 
Veridicus,  are  said  to  have  once  lived  at  Cerne 
Abbas,  the  Channings  at  Dorchester,  and  the 
Endicotts  also  at  or  near  the  last-named  place. 

Among  distinguished  men  of  science,  Roberj 
Boyle,  the  great  natural  philosopher,  who  livec 
for  some  time  at  Stalbridge,  deserves  mention, 
as  well  as  Sydenham,  the  great  physician,  win, 
was  born  at  Wynford  Eagle,  and  the  distinguished 
surgeon,  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  who  is  a nativ 
of  Dorchester. 


Description  of  Places  in  Dorset  Arranged 
Alphabetically 

Note. — The  following  abbreviations  are  used  in  describ- 
ng  the  architectural  styles  : — 

Norm.  = Norman  (latter  half  12th  cent.). 

E.  E.  = Early  English  (roughly,  13th  cent.). 

Dec.  = Decorated  (14th  cent,  and  a little  earlier). 

Perp.  = Perpendicular  (15th  cent,  and  latter  part  of 
14th. 

Abbotsbury,  about  9 m.  distant  from 
Iridport,  Dorchester,  and  Weymouth,  is  con- 
lected  by  a branch  line  with  the  railway  between 
he  two  last  named,  passengers  from  Dorchester 
hanging  at  Upwey.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in 
sheltered  valley  open  to  the  sea  on  the  S.W., 
nd  its  antiquity  is  unquestioned.  It  was  formerly 
he  seat  of  a Benedictine  abbey  founded  by  Ore, 
“ house-carl  ” or  steward  to  King  Cnut,  pro- 
ably  about  1044,  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
"onfessor,  in  whose  household  Ore  continued.  It 
:as  peopled  with  Benedictine  monks  from  Cermil 
Cerne)  Abbey,  and  was  granted  many  privileges 
nd  received  many  endowments.  At  the  dissolu- 
on  it  passed  to  Sir  Giles  Strangways.  The 
agister  or  chartulary  was  destroyed  in  the  civil 
rars,  and  with  it  the  history  and  records  of  the 
>undation ; but  we  learn  from  Coker  that  the 
igister  related  that  “here  was  built  in  the  very 
ifancy  of  Christianity  among  the  Britons,  a church 
) St  Peter,  by  Bertulfus,  a priest,  to  whom  that 
tint  had  often  appeared,  and,  amongst  other  things, 
ad  given  him  a charter,  written  with  his  own 
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hand,  wherein  he  professed  to  have  consecrated 
the  church  himself,  and  to  have  given  it  the  name 
of  Abodesbyry.”  No  doubt  an  early  church 

existed  on  the  abbey  site,  to  which  this  legend 
attached.  The  ruins  are  somewhat  scattered,  but 
there  was  a notable  gateway,  or  rather  gatehouse, 
which  spanned  the  road  near  the  church,  of  which 
some  good  fragments  remain,  together  with  an  arch- 
way and  a gable-end  of  later  date,  while  windows, 
buttresses,  and  other  remnants  of  the  abbey  buildings 
are  incorporated  in  the  farmhouse  and  cottage 
buildings  adjoining  the  churchyard.  The  fine 
Monastic  Barn , however,  is  by  far  the  most  in- 
teresting relic  of  Ore’s  foundation.  It  is  a fifteenth- 
century  structure,  part  of  the  roof  being  lacking,  and 
measures  some  276  by  31  ft.,  having  a large  porch 
and  buttresses  on  the  N.  side,  and  a hexagonal  stair- 
case-tower adjoining  the  great  doorway.  Theground 
plan  resembles  that  of  a church  with  transepts,  and 
the  splendid  masonry,  the  fine  range  of  buttresses, 
with  the  spaces  between  perforated  by  lancet  open- 
ings, the  vast  porches  spanned  by  fine,  boldly  cut 
arches  of  simple,  but  none  the  less  noble  design, 
combine  with  its  grand  spaciousness  to  make  it  one 
of  the  most  notable  buildings  of  the  kind  in  the 
country. 

St  Catherine  s Chapel  stands  on  an  eminence  over- 
looking the  sea,  and  is  a conspicuous  landmark.  It 
is  built  entirely  of  stone,  the  style  being  plain  Perp., 
with  an  octagonal  tower  at  the  N.W.  angle,  a 
clerestory,  and  two  arched  entrances  with  external 
porches.  It  measures  45  ft.  by  15  ft.,  and  is  very 
massively  constructed,  evidently  with  a view  to  its 
exposed  situation,  the  walls  being  some  4 ft.  thick 
and  stoutly  supported  by  buttresses.  The  material 
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employed  is  ashlar  stone,  quarried  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. It  is  lighted  on  the  E.  by  a large  window 
of  three  cinquefoil-headed  lights,  with  trefoil  abate- 
ment lights  and  quatrefoil  at  the  apex.  The  sill 
is  raised  nearly  5 ft.  from  the  floor.  On  the  W. 
is  a window,  apparently  of  two  lights,  and  N.  and 
S.  are  smaller  ones  of  similar  character.  It  was 
built  probably  in  the  first  half  of  the  15th  cent. 
Its  wonderful  stone  roof,  a very  curious  and  rare 
feature  of  which  is  the  absence  of  space  between 
the  vaulting  and  the  roof,  is  finely  arched  and 
masked  by  parapet  walls  with  arched  openings. 
Stone  without,  stone  within,  stone  all  through,  it 
may  indeed  be  termed  imperishable.  Such  roofs 
are  rare  indeed  in  England,  although  there  is 
another  in  Dorset  (St  Aldhelm’s,  on  the  head  of 
that  name),  while  Roslyn  and  Borthwick  may  be 
instanced  as  examples  in  Scotland.  Its  solid  sim- 
plicity is  wedded  to  admirable  detail — bold  vaulting 
ribs  richly  bossed  where  ridge  and  purline  ribs 
intersect  them,  and  each  recess  so  formed  simply 
panelled,  like  three  blank  foliated  window  lights. 
The  parapet,  the  beacon  turret,  the  massive  but- 
tresses crowned  with  crenellated  cresting  instead  of 
pinnacles,  the  porches  with  their  time-defying  air, 
should  all  be  noted,  as  should  also  the  three  wishing 
soles,  one  for  the  knee  and  two  for  the  hands,  in 
;he  E.  jamb  of  the  S.  doorway.  In  the  roof  on  a 
keystone  over  the  S.  door  is  the  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  with  Christ  in  her  arms,  and  in  other  places 
ire  other  images  and  devices  almost  defaced.  In 
he  N.W.  angle  is  a round  tower,  equal  in  height 
vith  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  to  which  was  a winding 
staircase  some  years  since  broken  down.  In  the 
nside,  on  the  top,  were  three  or  four  coats-of- 
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arms,  one  a chevron  between  three  swans.  The 
chapel  was  probably  intended  to  serve  both  as  a sea 
mark  and  beacon  tower,  and  as  a chantry  for  sailors. 
The  view  of  the  West  Bay  from  the  hill-top 
embraces  the  coast  from  Portland  Bill  to  Bridport, 
including  the  Chesil  Beach,  the  Fleet  Estuary, 
the  cliffs  near  Bridport,  and  the  hills  behind  it. 
The  numerous  well-marked  traces  of  ancient 
cultivation  terraces,  or  linchets  as  they  are  often 
called,  on  St  Catherine’s  Hill  and  other  hill  sides 
in  the  neighbourhood,  are  worthy  of  attention. 
Before  ascending  to  the  chapel,  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  keys  should  be  made  at  the  Ilchester 
Arms. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Nicholas,  is  Perp. 
with  a good  embattled  tower  containing  five  bells, 
one  of  which  is  inscribed.  The  church  comprises 
chancel,  nave,  aisles,  and  porch,  but  no  chancel  arch. 
The  chancel  has  a plaster  ceiling  decorated  with 
panels  of  the  arms  of  the  Strangways.  In  the 
aisle,  near  the  chancel,  are  the  remains  of  a passage 
to  the  rood  loft.  The  building  dates  from  the 
early  part  of  the  16th  cent.,  but  some  older 
portions  were  incorporated.  The  Jacobean  pulpit 
and  some  other  good  woodwork  may  be  noted,  the 
former  bearing  marks  of  Cromwellian  bullets. 
Over  the  W.  door  of  the  tower  on  the  outside  is 
an  ancient  piece  of  sculpture  of  somewhat  primitive 
design,  representing  the  Holy  Trinity.  In  the  S. 
porch  is  a monument  of  one  of  the  early  abbots  with 
his  effigy,  and  in  the  churchyard  is  a large  stone 
coffin  discovered  in  the  abbey  ruins.  Some  old 
stained  glass  is  worthy  of  attention. 

The  Swannery  and  Decoy  are  well  worth  visiting. 
A pleasant  walk  of  about  a mile  from  the  church 
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through  a shady  lane,  then  through  a gate  on  the 
right,  leads  to  the  keeper’s  house  ; and  near  at  hand 
is  the  lake-like  end  of  the  West  Fleet,  one  of  the 
two  salt-water  estuaries  or  backwaters  that  are 
bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the  Chesil  Beach 
(which  here  joins  the  mainland),  and  that  extend 
to  the  Portland  Roads  branch  of  Weymouth  Bay. 
Skirting  the  lake  are  numerous  oozy  beds  of  reeds 
and  little  creeks  and  pools  ; and  here,  in  Lord 
Uchester’s  grounds,  is  the  famous  Swannery,  where 
some  I2CO  swans  and  a considerable  number  of 
wild  fowl  of  various  descriptions  are  kept.  After- 
noon is  the  recognised  time  for  a visit.  The 
Decoy  consists  of  two  cleverly  constructed  pipes 
cunningly  netted  and  screened,  into  which  the  wild 
fowl  are  enticed  by  tame  ducks  reared  and  trained 
for  the  ignominious  duty,  and  large  numbers  of  wild 
duck,  teal,  and  widgeon  are  captured  in  this  way. 
The  Castle  gardens  are  of  considerable  interest,  but 
the  Castle  itself  is  unimportant  save  for  the  fine  sea 
view  it  affords.  The  manor  house  is  now  occupied 
as  the  vicarage,  and  is  a fine  stone  mansion  dating 
from  the  15th  cent.  The  Swannery  is  mentioned 
in  Elizabeth’s  reign,  when  John  Strangways  held 
of  the  Queen  in  chief  “ the  site  of  the  monastery, 
view  of  frankpledge  and  courts  leet  in  Abbotsbury, 
the  flight  of  swans,  etc.,  breeding,  etc.,  in  the 
aestuary  of  water  called  West  Flete,  in  Abbots- 
bury.” 

Admiston . (See  Athelhampton.) 

Aff 'puddle  (3I  m.  N.  of  Moreton  Stat.)  has  a 
small  church  prettily  situated  on  the  river  bank,  and 
built  of  stone  and  flint.  The  style  is  chiefly  Perp. 
with  an  E.  E.  chancel,  and  the  fine  pinnacled  tower 
contains  four  bells.  Manor  and  church  formerly 
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belonged  to  Cerne  Abbey,  and  at  the  dissolution, 
Lyllyngton,  a monk  of  Cerne,  who  was  “ honest 
and  conformable/’  and  so  obtained  the  vicarage, 
erected  in  1547  the  fine  oak  pulpit  and  seats. 
The  former  is  very  curiously  carved,  figures  in 
mediaeval  costumes  being  supposed  to  represent  the 
Evangelists  and  John  the  Baptist.  On  one  of 
the  seats  in  the  N.  aisle  is  the  inscription : 
“ Thes  seatys  were  mayd  in  the  yere  of  oure 
Lord  God  mcccccxlviii.,  the  tyme  of  Thomas 
Lyllyngton,  vicar  of  thys  cherch.”  Pulpit  and 
seats  are  of  the  Renaissance  style.  The  font  is 
Norm.,  and  the  trefoil  arch  of  the  S.  door,  which 
dates  from  1220,  claims  attention.  There  is  a 
stained  memorial  window  to  Henry  Frampton  of 
Moreton. 

Affpuddle  Heath  and  the  neighbouring  com- 
mons are  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  swallow-holes  or  conical  hollows,  quite 
unequalled  in  Tertiary  strata.  Among  these  are 
Culpepper's  Dish , about  half  a mile  S.S.W.  of 
Bryant’s  Puddle,  Culpepper  s Spoon , and  Hell  Pit . 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  identify  them  with 
the  sites  of  ancient  habitations,  but  they  can  be 
accounted  for  quite  satisfactorily  otherwise.  (See 
Introduction — Geology. ) 

Alcester  (1^  m.  S.  of  Shaftesbury  and  3 m.  S. 
of  Semley  Stat.)  is  a civil  parish  that  calls  for  no 
comment. 

Alderholt  (1  m.  N.E.  from  Daggons  Road 
Stat.)  is  a parish  at  the  extreme  N.E.  corner  of 
the  county  between  Cranborne  and  Fordingbridge, 
and  has  a small  church  (St  James)  erected  by  the 
late  Marquis  of  Salisbury  in  E.  E.  style,  con- 
sisting of  chancel,  nave,  western  porch,  and  small 
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tower.  There  are  some  tumuli  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

St  Aldhelm's  Head  (4J  m.  S.  of  Corfe  Castle 
Stat.)  is  a bold  promontory  in  the  S.  of  the  Isle  of 
Purbeck,  440  ft.  high,  named  after  the  famous 
first  Bishop  of  Sherborne.  Near  the  edge  of  the 
clifiF  is  an  ancient  and  interesting  chapel  dedicated 
to  the  saint,  a small  rectangular  building,  stoutly 
buttressed  with  a vaulted  roof  resting  upon  a central 
column,  from  which  spring  four  intersecting  arches. 
The  doorway  is  Early  Norm.,  and  the  ridge  of  the 
roof  has  a circular  turret  that  formerly  carried  a 
beacon-light.  Services  are  held  in  the  summer  at 
6 p.m.  At  other  times  the  key  can  be  obtained 
at  the  adjacent  Coastguard  Station.  As  far  back 
as  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  a payment  of  a hundred 
shillings  a year  was  made  by  the  Crown  to  the 
“chaplain  of  Corfe  Castle  and  St  Aldhelm’s 
Chapel. ” The  chapel  has  been  restored  by  the 
Earl  of  Eldon,  who  has  added  a stone  font  in 
Norm,  style. 

Allington  (|  m.  N.W.  of  Bridport  Stat.)  has  a 
modern  church,  a plain  rectangular  building  erected 
in  1827  on  the  site  of  an  older  building. 

Aimer  (3  m.  W.  of  Bailey  Gate  Stat.)  has  an 
ancient  stone  church  with  chancel,  nave,  S.  porch, 
and  lofty  pinnacled  tower. 

Alton  Pancras  (9  m.  N.  of  Dorchester  Stat.) 
a stone  church  (rebuilt  in  1875)  E.  E.  style. 

Anderson  or  Winterbourne  Anderstone  (4  m. 
S.W.  from  Bailey  Gate  Stat.).  Here  a fine  gabled 
mansion,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Tregonwells,  is 
noticeable.  The  church  (rebuilt  1889)  is  in 
E.  E.  style,  and  follows  the  original  design,  and 
the  old  E.  E.  bell-gable  is  retained. 
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Arne  (5  m.  E.  of  Wareham  Stat.)  is  a quaint 
old  hamlet  on  a little  peninsula  in  Poole  Harbour. 
It  has  a small  but  ancient  E.  E.  chapel,  dating,  it  is 
said,  from  the  1 3th  cent.  The  body  of  the  nave 
and  the  porch  are  built  with  the  brown  heath  stone, 
and  the  windows,  mullions,  and  buttresses  of  Pur- 
beck.  It  possesses  a curious  linen  cloth  given  by 
Wake,  the  rector  of  the  mother  church  of  Ware- 
ham,  in  1661,  wrought  in  silk,  with  inscriptions 
setting  forth  the  attributes  of  the  Trinity.  On 
the  top  of  the  hill,  from  which  a splendid  view  of 
Poole  Harbour  and  the  adjacent  country  is  obtained, 
is  a large  barrow  that  has  served  as  a beacon. 

Ashmore  (9  m.  S.  of  Semley  Stat.)  is  on  the 
Wiltshire  border.  The  church  (modern)  is  E.  E. 
in  style,  and  has  4 stained  windows  and  a brass 
tablet  to  a former  rector.  Excellent  flints  for 
road-making  are  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Askerswell  (4  m.  E.  of  Bridport  Stat.).  The 
church  is  a stone  Perp.  building  with  an  embattled 
western  tower  with  pinnacles.  It  was  rebuilt  with 
the  exception  of  the  tower  in  1858.  The  font  is 
Norm.  There  are  the  remains  of  a Roman  en- 
campment in  the  neighbourhood.  (See  Eggardon.) 

Athelhampton  or  Admiston  (6  m.  N.E. 
of  Dorchester  Stat.)  has  a modern  church  in 
the  Gothic  style.  Its  chief  attraction  is  Athel- 
hampton Hall,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Martin 
family,  who  resided  here  for  eight  generations. 
Tradition  says  it  occupies  the  site  of  an  old  palace 
of  King  Athelstan.  It  has  been  somewhat  altered 
and  restored,  and  a new  wing  was  added  in  Henry 
VII.’s  time,  but  it  retains  many  of  its  most  inter- 
esting features,  and  is  a splendid  specimen  of 
domestic  architecture,  although  the  fine  gatehouse 
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and  chapel  have  vanished.  The  library  is  finely 
panelled  and  has  a beautiful  ceiling,  while  the  old 
oak  spiral  staircase  leading  to  it — the  “ King’s 
Way,”  formed  of  oak  blocks  inserted  in  the  stone- 
work, is  in  good  preservation.  The  splendid 
banqueting-hall,  with  a fine  trefoiled  roof  and 
beautiful  oriel  window,  the  green  parlour  with  its 
fine  carvings,  the  state  bedroom  with  its  oratory, 
the  ancient  dovecot,  all  claim  attention,  as  do  also 
the  old  I5th-cent.  doors  and  wooden  bolts,  and 
some  good  stained  glass  windows  displaying  the 
arms  of  the  Martins.  Parts  of  the  house  date  from 
Edward  III/s  time,  but  the  architecture  generally 
is  Tudor,  and  of  great  beauty.  There  is  much 
old  furniture,  and  many  interesting  curios.  The 
grounds  are  extensive,  and  contain  walled  and 
terraced  gardens  beautifully  laid  out.  The  Hall 
is  now  the  residence  of  Mr  de  Lafontaine,  the  lord 
of  the  manor.  It  may  be  seen  on  Monday  after- 
noons, but  permission  must  be  previously  obtained. 

Badbury  Rings  (4  m.  N.W.  of  Wim- 
borne  Stat. ) is  a famous  earthwork,  a pre- 
historic entrenchment,  crowned  with  fir  clumps, 
occupying  the  top  of  a prominent  bare  hill.  It 
embraces  some  18  acres,  the  camp  consisting  of  a 
triple  vallum  and  fosse,  the  outer  concentric  ring 
being  just  upon  a mile  in  circumference.  Entering 
from  the  W.,  we  strike  the  second  rampart,  here 
thrown  out  and  forming  a bastion  some  80  yards 
long,  with  openings  at  each  side.  There  is  another 
entrance  on  the  E.,  and  a third,  which  penetrates 
each  of  the  ramparts  and  the  centre  of  the  bastion. 
Each  rampart  has  its  ditch,  above  which  it  rises  to 
a height  of  some  40  ft.,  and  each  is  separated  from 
the  other  by  a considerable  space,  the  diameter  of 
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the  whole  being  nearly  600  yards,  and  of  the 
central  portion  about  half  that  measurement.  It  is 
rather  in  the  nature  of  an  oppidum  than  a mere 
earthwork,  its  strong  defensive  position,  its  earth 
walls  with  wide  intervening  spaces,  and  its  general 
magnitude,  all  indicating  that  if  not  a place  of 
general  habitation,  it  was  a refuge  to  which,  in 
times  of  danger,  the  dwellers  in  the  Stour  valley 
could  betake  themselves  with  their  valuables  and 
portable  belongings  ; its  natural  advantages,  aided  by 
undoubtedly  skilful  military  engineering,  enabling 
them  to  meet  their  well-trained  and  disciplined  foes 
on  something  like  a fair  footing.  Badbury  is 
identified  by  Dr  Guest  with  Mount  Badon  or  Mons 
Badonicus,  where  the  progress  of  Cerdic  and  the 
West  Saxons  westward  was  arrested  by  the  Britons 
or  South  Welsh  under  Arthur.  Dr  Guest’s  case 
is  a strong  but  by  no  means  an  overwhelming  one, 
both  Bath  and  Badbury  or  Liddington  Castle,  near 
Swindon,  claiming  the  distinction.  J.  R.  Green 
maintains  that  the  West-Saxon  advance  across 
Dorsetshire  could  not  have  begun  till  about  the 
middle  of  the  6th  cent.,  but  this  is  not  altogether 
incompatible  with  a check  administered  near  the 
Hampshire  border,  and  Cerdic,  after  the  great 
victory  of  the  Gewissas  at  Cerdiford  or  Cerdices- 
ford  (Charford),  might  easily  have  been  tempted 
to  turn  westward  with  a view  to  the  plundering  of 
a town  like  Dorchester,  while  the  comparative 
peace  that  Dorset  now  enjoyed  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  left  severely  alone  as  it  was  by  the 
invaders,  rather  seems  to  indicate  that  a salutary 
lesson  had  been  administered  and  taken  to  heart. 
We  are  more  sure  of  our  ground  in  allotting  to 
Badbury  the  site  of  the  camp  of  Edward  the  Elder, 
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son  of  Alfred,  who  here  encountered  his  cousin 
Ethelwold,  who  had  risen  in  rebellion,  but  who 
stole  away  to  Normandy  without  fighting,  and 
ultimately  joined  the  Danes  in  Northumbria. 

Ihere  are  some  splendid  views  to  be  obtained 
from  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the  Needles  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  Kingston  Lacy  with  its  magnificent 
park,  the  Purbeck  peninsula,  and  the  vale  of  the 
| Stour,  forming  a series  of  very  attractive  pictures. 

Bailey  Gate  is  the  railway  station  for  Stur- 
i minster  Marshall,  and  takes  its  somewhat  capricious 
name  from  Bailey  House,  the  Sturminster  vicarage 
built  by  Henry  Helme. 

Ballard  Down . (See  Swanage.) 

Batcombe  (2J  m.  E.  of  Evershot  Stat.)  has  a 
very  prettily  situated  church,  a small  Gothic  stone 
building,  rebuilt  in  1864,  the  fine  embattled  W. 
Tower  with  pinnacles  and  the  S.  wall  remaining 
intact  from  the  older  edifice.  One  of  the  pinnacles 
is  said  to  have  been  kicked  off  by  “Conjurer 
Minterne’s  ” horse,  as  he  leapt  it  over  the  church. 
Minterne  would  seem  to  have  been  in  his  way  a 
kind  of  Dorset  Mytton.  Mr  Hardy,  in  one  of  his 
novels,  tells  us  that  he  left  directions,  having 
quarrelled  with  his  vicar,  that  he  was  to  be  buried 
“ neither  in  the  church  nor  out  of  it,”  and  his 
eccentric  injunction  was  so  far  complied  with,  that 
a tomb  is  shown  partly  incorporated  with  the 
church  wall,  in  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  he  is  at 
rest  and  content.  On  Batcombe  Down,  i m.  E., 
a rather  steep  ascent  to  the  summit  brings  us  to  a 
curious  stone  pillar,  known  as  the  Batcombe  Cross- 
in"^anc^  on  the  capital  of  which  is  roughly  carved 
a human  hand.  It  is  said  that  a devotional  cross 
once  completed  the  pillar,  which  is  a singular  and 
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impressive  relic,  standing  alone  on  a bleak  and 
desolate  upland.  Should  the  monolith  fail  to 
reward  the  climber,  the  splendid  view  will  make 
full  amends. 

Baunton . (See  Bothenhampton.) 

Beaminster  (6  m.  N.  of  Bridport  Stat., 
G.W.R.,  6 m.  S.  of  Crewkherne  Stat.,  L.  & S.W.) 
is  pronounced  Bemmister,  and  is  a market  town  of 
respectable  antiquity,  although,  as  is  quite  notably 
the  case  with  other  Dorset  towns,  its  appearance 
somewhat  belies  its  age.  It  has  suffered  much 
from  various  conflagrations,  the  Civil  War  being 
responsible  for  the  most  serious  of  them.  The 
Long  Parliament  came  to  the  rescue,  and  the  town 
was  rebuilt;  but  a second  fire  in  1684  destroyed 
the  Market  House,  and  another  in  1781  played 
havoc  with  the  property  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  church,  although,  fortunately,  that  edifice  itself 
was  spared.  These  calamities  account  for  the 
spruce,  unexpectedly  modern  look  the  place  wears. 
The  manor  was  formerly  attached  to  the  see 
of  Salisbury,  and  its  revenues  were  in  1091  ear- 
marked for  the  augmentation  of  the  emoluments  of 
two  of  the  holders  of  prebendal  stalls.  The 
church  is  a noble  building,  Perp.  as  regards  the 
exterior,  with  a fine  Tudor  tower,  sculptured  with 
representations  of  the  Virgin,  the  Crucifixion,  the 
Resurrection,  and  the  Ascension.  There  is  a 
chancel,  a nave  of  five  bays,  aisles  and  N.  porch, 
parts  of  which,  the  arcade  of  the  nave  and  a part 
of  the  S.  aisle,  are  E.  E.  There  are  two  monu- 
ments to  the  Strode  family,  one  a marble  statue 
to  Thomas  Strode,  and  some  fine  memorial 
windows  of  stained  glass  to  the  Oglanders  and 
others.  The  old  steps  and  doorway  to  the  rood- 
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loft  remain.  An  adjoining  building,  called  the 
“ Mort  House, ” of  a somewhat  curious  character, 
has  now  been  annexed  to  the  church.  Holy  Trinity 
is  a commodious  chapel  of  ease  in  the  N.W.  of  the 
town,  built  of  stone  in  the  E.  E.  style,  some  fifty 
years  since.  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  so 
nearly  came  to  grief  in  Young’s  plot,  was  born  here 
in  I^35*  ^ir  Samuel  Hood,  who  was  second  in 
command  to  Rodney  at  the  Battle  of  the  Saints, 
for  his  services  in  which  he  received  an  Irish 
peerage,  was  the  son  of  the  master  of  the  Grammar 
School  here.  His  brother,  Sir  Alexander,  another 
naval  hero,  was  equally  rewarded  in  1794,  and 
became  Lord  Bridport.  Lord  Hood,  who  took 
Corsica,  became  two  years  later  an  English 
Viscount,  an  honour  to  which  the  other  peer- 
age did  not  attain  until  1868,  the  present  being 
the  second  Viscount.  Bearing  Nelson  in  mind,  the 
parsons  seem  to  have  had  no  cause  to  be  ashamed 
of  their  sons  in  those  days,  at  anyrate  so  far  as  the 
navy  was  concerned.  Beaminster  is  the  centre  of 
a rich  grazing  country.  Barnes,  the  Dorset  poet, 
gives  a charming  description  of  the  place  : — 

w Sweet  Be’mi’ster  that  bist  abound 
By  green  and  woody  hills  all  round, 

Wi’  hedges  reachen  up  between 
A thousan’  yields  o’  zummer  green, 

Where  elems  lofty  heads  do  show 
Their  sheades  vor  hay-meakers  below, 

An  wild  hedge-flow’rs  do  charm  the  souls 
O’  maidens  in  their  evenin’  strolls.” 

Within  about  half  a mile  is  Parnham , the  old 
Tudor  mansion  of  the  Strode  family,  approached 
by  a fine  avenue,  and  standing  in  a park  of  some 
eighty  acres.  The  windows  and  walls  of  the  hall  are 
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enriched  with  heraldic  shields  of  the  Strode 
family  and  its  alliances,  one  pane  of  stained  glass 
bearing  the  inscription:  “John  Strode,  1449.” 
The  house  was  enlarged  and  largely  rebuilt  in 
Henry  VIII. ’s  reign.  Some  of  the  rooms  are 
hung  with  tapestry  and  were  embellished  by 
the  deceased  owner  (Mr  Vincent  G.  Robinson, 
F.S.A. ) with  old  armour,  etc.  There  are  some 
good  pictures — A Holy  Family,  by  Correggio,  one 
by  Bernard  van  Orley,  a full-length  portrait  of  the 
first  Lord  Hay,  by  Miervelt,  a portrait  by  Van  der 
Heist,  one  of  Cardinal  Barberini,  by  Domenichino, 
another  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  “ the  hammerer  of 
monasteries, ” and  a number  of  portraits  of  the  Strode 
family  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  onwards. 

Beer  Hackett  (1  m.  N.  of  Yetminster  Stat.) 
has  a stone  church  in  the  E.  E.  style,  rebuilt  in 
1882  and  1897.  The  register  dates  from  1549. 

Belchalwell  (2^  m.  S.W.  of  Shillingstone  Stat.) 
has  a plain  stone  church  with  square  embattled  tower 
and  a fine  Norm,  south  porch. 

Bere  Regis  (6J  m.  N.W.  from  Wareham 
Stat.,  8 m.  S.W.  from  Blandford  Stat.)  is  identi- 
fied by  Stukeley  with  the  Roman  Ibermum . It  is 
situated  on  a hillside,  and  commands  extensive 
views  over  Purbeck  and  the  coast.  Apart  from 
Stukeley’s  theory,  it  is  a place  of  undoubted  anti- 
quity, the  Saxo-Latin  appellation  (Bere  from  A.S. 
byrig , a building)  showing  it  to  have  been  at  one 
time  a royal  residence.  Queen  Elfrida  had  a 
mansion  here,  to  which  she  retreated  after  murder- 
ing Edward  at  Corfe  Castle,  and  this  was  probably 
one  of  the  many  houses  of  King  John,  who  paid 
numerous  visits  here.  Most  likely  it  was  his  hunt- 
ing headquarters  when  he  visited  his  royal  forest  of 
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Purbeck,  not  far  away,  for  in  a letter  still  extant, 
he  directs  the  sheriff  to  have  a kitchen  [una 
coquina)  “for  our  service  at  Bere."  Coquina 
seems  a peculiarly  appropriate  word  in  connection 
with  King  John.  The  manor  subsequently  passed 
to  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  later  a portion  of  it  was 
assigned  to  the  Abbey  of  Tarrant  Crawford,  the 
other  portion  getting  into  the  hands  of  the  Turber- 
nlle  family,  who  are  found  at  Bryan's  Puddle,  a 
little  to  the  S.W.,  some  thirty  years  after  the  battle 
of  Evesham,  and  who,  on  the  suppression  of  the 
religious  houses,  secured  the  abbey  portion  and 
rounded  off  their  estate.  They  were  henceforth 
^reat  men  in  Dorset,  and  are  frequently  to  be  met 
with  holding  public  positions  and  occupying  seats 
n the  House  of  Commons.  One  of  them  was  a 
3oet  of  no  inconsiderable  pretensions,  who  was  a 
Fellow  of  New  College  in  1561,  and  was  Secretary 
)f  Embassy  to  the  ambassador  accredited  to  Russia. 
EJe  published,  inter  alia , “ Epitaphes,  Epigrams, 
Songs  and  Sonnets,  with  a discourse  of  the  friendly 
iffection  of  Ty metes  to  Pyndara,  his  ladie  ; newly 
:orrected  with  additions,  and  set  out  by  George 
Turberville,  gentleman,  London,  by  Henrie  Den- 
iam,  1570."  It  was  reprinted  in  Chalmers' 
dition  of  the  Poets.  An  account  of  his  Russian 
xperiences  appeared  in  “Hakluyt’s  Voyages,"  and 
translation  from  the  Italian,  “Tragical  Tales— with 
he  Argument  and  L' Envoy e to  ech  Tale,"  was 
ery  properly  executed  in  the  “ Time  of  his 
^roubles."  The  founder  of  the  family  was  Sir 
avan  or  Payne  de  Turberville,  whose  name  appears 
n the  spurious  Battle  Abbey  Roll  as  accompanying 
tie  Conqueror.  The  family  gradually  sank  into 
ecay,  and  an  intermediate  stage  is  represented  by 
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D’Albigny  Turberville,  the  celebrated  oculist  men- 
tioned by  Pepys.  The  final  stage  is  familiar 
enough  to  readers  of  Mr  Hardy’s  romances. 

The  church,  restored  by  Street,  with  excellent 
result,  in  1875,  is  a fine  edifice,  principally  Perp., 
but  there  is  some  Norm,  work  in  the  interior,  and 
a very  fine  Transition  Norm,  font  is  noticeable. 
The  carved  wood  roof  of  the  nave  is  also  remark- 
able with  its  fine  beams  decorated  with  effigies  half- 
life-size,  in  the  dress  of  the  time,  and  some  fine 
bosses.  The  figures  are  supposed  to  represent  the 
Apostles,  and  have  been  carefully  restored  and 
re-coloured  in  the  original  tints.  This  carved  roof 
and  the  fine  pinnacled  western  tower,  which  con- 
tains a clock  with  quarter  chimes  and  five  bells,  are 
due  to  the  munificence  of  Cardinal  Morton,  Henry 
VI I. ’s  minister,  who  was  born  at  Milborne  Stile- 
ham  or  Milborne  St  Andrews  (adjacent  villages 
forming  one  parish),  some  three  miles  to  the  N.W. 
The  oak  seats  have  finely  carved  ends,  and  there  is 
some  good  carving,  some  of  it  very  old,  in  the 
pews.  The  S.  aisle  is  Dec. ; the  chancel  has  an 
E.  E.  piscina.  All  the  windows  are  stained,  that 
in  the  Turberville  Chapel  in  the  S.  aisle  being 
filled  with  recent  stained  glass,  in  which  the  lion 
rampant  of  the  family  and  the  arms  of  their 

alliances  figure  prominently.  Here  are  also  two  fine 
canopied  tombs  of  the  Turbervilles  in  Purbeck 

marble.  There  is  one  in  the  chancel  to  John  v 

Skerne,  and  a brass  with  a Latin  inscription  to 
Andrew  Loup.  The  Turberville  Chapel  appears 
to  have  been  stripped  of  its  brasses.  Thomas 
Bastard,  the  satirist,  who  died  in  1618,  was  a 
former  vicar  of  Bere. 

Woodbury  Hill  is  m.  N.E.  On  it  is  an 
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ancient  earthwork,  in  good  preservation,  with  an 
oval  entrenchment  and  a rampart  which  encircles  the 
hill  top,  enclosing  a great  level  green  space  on  which 
a great  sheep  fair  is  held  annually  in  September, 
one  of  the  most  famous  gatherings  of  the  kind  in 
the  S.  of  England.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  hill 
are  some  remains  of  a chapel.  There  are  several 
barrows  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a fine  view  is 
obtained  from  the  hill  top, 

Bettiscombe  (5  m.  E.  of  Chard  Road  Stat.) 
has  a stone  church  in  Perp.  style , rebuilt  in  1862. 
The  stained  east  window  and  memorial  windows 
are  modern. 

Bincombe  (ij  m.  N.E.  of  Upwey  Stat.)  has 
a small  E.  E.  church  with  a circular  Norm.  font. 
Camps  of  observation  were  formed  here  during  the 
Napoleon  scare,  and  King  George  frequently 
visited  them  from  his  favourite  resort,  Weymouth, 
some  four  miles  distant.  A large  earthwork 
between  Bincombe  and  the  Ridgeway  appears  to 
have  been  utilised  for  military  purposes,  and  two 
young  Germans  were  shot  here  after  a court-martial 
on  the  Downs  for  deserting.  There  are  some 
celebrated  barrows  on  the  neighbouring  hill,  which 
ire  conspicuous  for  many  miles  round.  The  hill 
ilso  affords  a very  fine  view  of  Weymouth  Bay, 
Portland,  the  Chesil  Beach,  and  the  Channel. 

Bindon  Abbey  (J  m.  E.  of  Wool  Stat.) 
was  the  seat  of  a Cistercian  monastery  founded  in 
'1172  by  Roger  or  Robert  de  Newburgh  and  his 
wife  Matilda.  It  occupied  a pleasant  enough 
losition,  well  wooded  and  well  watered,  and  was  of 
;he  late  Transition  period,  bordering  on  E.E.  The 
>uildings  have  for  the  most  part  vanished,  but  the 
oundations  are  intact  and  the  ground  plan  is  the 
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one  usually  associated  with  the  Cistercian  order.! 
Some  of  the  tombs  of  the  abbots  are  preserved.  One 
shows  the  matrix  of  a brass  portraying,  full  length, 
a figure  in  abbot’s  robes,  carrying  a pastoral  staff 
with  an  inscription  in  Lombardic  capitals — 

“ ABBAS  RICARDUS  DE  MANERS  HIC  TVMVLATUR 

AD  POENAS  TARDUS  DEVS  HVNC  SALVANS  TVEATVR.,, 

There  are  some  empty  stone  coffins  in  the  S. 
transept  of  the  church,  which  had  a long  nave, 
transepts,  into  which  opened  square  chapels,  and  a 
central  tower.  Some  of  the  bases  of  the  columns 
of  the  nave  remain,  with  other  fragments,  and  there 
is  a double  piscina  in  the  N.  transept.  The 
cloister  court  is  S.  of  the  church,  and  the  chapter- 
house,  sacristy,  dayroom,  etc.,  are  quite  discer- 
nible. The  refectory  and  kitchens  were  S.  of  the 
cloisters,  and  the  guest  rooms  and  quarters  of  the 
lay  brothers  to  the  W.  The  ruins  of  the  abbey 
are  said  to  have  provided  much  of  the  material 
employed  in  the  construction  of  Lulworth  Castle 
and  also  that  of  Sandesfoot.  A Catholic  chapel 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  certainly  levied  on 
them.  A doggerel  couplet  asserts  that  the  bells 
were  appropriated  by  the  neighbouring  parishes  of 
Wool,  Coombe,  and  Fordington.  | 

Black  Down  (3  m.  N.E.  of  Abbotsbury  Stat.) 
is  the  term  usually  applied  to  the  hill  range  im- 
mediately behind  Abbotsbury  and  Portesham,  and 
the  adjacent  downs.  The  two  chief  points  are  „ 
Blackdown  or  Blagdon  Hill,  789  ft.  above  sea-|0 
level,  and  Bronkham  Hill,  adjoining,  which  is  a f; 
little  lower,  and  both  are  prominent  features  in  the  l 
landscape  for  many  miles.  A column  some  70  feet  a 
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in  height,  on  the  summit  of  the  former,  was  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Admiral  Hardy,  Nelson’s  flag- 
captain,  who  received  the  great  hero  in  his  arms 
when  the  fatal  shot  was  fired  at  Trafalgar,  and  who 
was  born  at  Portesham.  There  are  many  very 
interesting  remains  in  the  neighbourhood.  Notable 
among  these  are  the  remains  of  a dolmen  or 
cromlech  called  the  Helstone , situated  on  the  summit 
Df  Ridge  Hill,  a short  distance  from  Portesham.  It 
consists  of  nine  upright  stones  supporting  a great 
oval  slab,  and  near  at  hand  are  four  others.  It  is 
popularly  said  to  have  been  hurled  from  Portland 
by  the  devil.  Descending  towards  Abbotsbury, 
and  continuing  westwards,  instead  of  making  the 
final  dip  when  nearing  that  town,  we  reach  the 
Grey  Mare  and  her  Colts , the  remains  of  a kistvaen, 
a circle  of  five  large  stones,  lying  on  the  side  of  the 
barrow.  There  is  an  ancient  earthwork,  the  Old 
Warren , close  to  Bridehead,  the  seat  of  Colonel 
Williams  (Littlebredy)  ; a little  farther  N.,  and 
bearing  westward,  a stone  circle,  some  28  feet  in 
diameter,  known  as  the  Nine  Stones , is  reached  near 
Winterborne  Abbas.  The  stones  fall  short  of  their 
appellation  by  one ; the  largest  measures  7 ft.  x 
4.  ft.,  but  more  than  half  are  insignificant.  Barrows 
are  numerous  on  Black  Down  and  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  various  antiquities  have  been 
discovered  here. 

Blandford,  or  Blandford  Forum,  gets  its 
name  from  an  ancient  ford  of  the  Stour,  on  a bend 
of  which  river  it  is  pleasantly  placed  in  the  midst 
of  a fertile  district.  It  has  had  rather  more  than  a 
fair  share  of  the  usual  scourge  of  Dorset  towns,  for 
a fire  in  1579  almost  entirely  destroyed  it;  and 
after  surviving  a certain  amount  of  sack  and  plunder 
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in  the  Great  Rebellion,  it  suffered  from  fires  again 
in  1677  and  1713,  and  a final  conflagration, 
attended  with  loss  of  life,  in  1731,  destroyed  nearly 
the  whole  of  it,  as  well  as  Blandford  St  Mary  and 
Bryanston  adjoining.  It  was  rebuilt  next  year 
under  the  provisions  of  a special  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  streets  are  a trifle  irregular,  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  leading  thoroughfares,  East  Street  and 
Salisbury  Street , which  are  exceptionally  good  for  a 
country  town,  and  which  meet  in  a large  market- 
place that  adjoins  Bryanston  Park.  The  church 
occupies  the  site  of  the  old  church  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1731,  the 
rebuilding  having  commenced  the  following  year. 
It  is  a stone  building  in  the  Renaissance  style,  with 
a tower  80  ft.  high,  surmounted  by  a cupola. 
Blandford  was  formerly  famed  for  its  pillow  lace, 
but  the  art  would  seem  to  have  died  out,  and  its 
button  manufacture  is  also  a decayed  industry. 
The  art  of  glass  painting  long  lingered  on  here, 
and  Aubrey,  the  topographer,  relates  : “ Before  the 
Reformation,  I believe  there  was  no  county  or  great 
town  in  England  but  had  glasse  painters.  Old- 
Harding  of  Blandford  in  Dorsetshire,  where  I 
went  to  schoole,  was  the  only  country  glasse  painter 
that  ever  I knew.  Upon  plaie  daies  I was  wont  to 
visit  his  shop  and  furnaces.  He  dyed  about  1643, 
aged  about  83  or  more.”  Blandford  gives  a 
courtesy  title  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  Quite  a number  of  distinguished 
men  have  been  born  here,  including  Archbishops 
Wake  and  Lindesay,  who  occupied  the  respective 
seats  of  Canterbury  and  Armagh  simultaneously  ; 
Sir  Thomas  Ryves,  antiquary  and  diplomat,  who 
assisted  Charles  I.  in  negotiating  the  abortive  treaty 
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of  Newport;  Bruno  Ryves,  chaplain  to  Charles  I. 
and  Dean  of  Windsor  ; Christopher  Pitt,  the  trans- 
lator of  the  “ iEneid,”  and  friend  of  Thomson  and 
Young ; Bastard,  divine  and  writer  of  epigrams  ; 
Creech,  the  classical  translator  ; Lisle,  Bishop  of 
Norwich ; Stevens,  architect  and  sculptor,  who 
designed  and  executed  the  monument  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  in  St  Paul’s  Cathedral ; and  John 
Angell  James,  who  shared  with  Jay  of  Bath  the 
distinction  of  being  the  leading  Nonconformist 
minister  during  the  first  half  of  the  19th  cent. 
Gibbon,  the  historian,  visited  Blandford,  and  writes 
of  it  in  eulogistic  terms.  In  the  outskirts  are  the 
remains  of  Damory  Court , formerly  the  residence  of 
Roger  d’Amorie,  the  Constable  of  Corfe  Castle. 
St  Leonard’s  Chapel , near,  now  occupied  as  a barn, 
had  some  Perp.  windows  and  doorways.  There 
was  a famous  tree  in  the  vicinity  called  Damory  s 
Oaky  which  is  said  to  have  sheltered  a family  in  its 
hollow  trunk  after  the  great  fire.  The  neighbour- 
hood has  yielded  an  unusual  number  of  British  and 
Roman  remains.  Bu%bury  and  Crawford  Castle , 
lamous  earthworks,  are  not  far  distant,  and  barrows 
are  numerous.  Urns,  axe-heads,  sword-blades, 
coins,  fibulae,  and  other  interesting  relics  have  been 
discovered  here,  some  of  which  have  found  their 
way  to  the  County  Museum  at  Dorchester,  while 
others  have  been  given  to  or  purchased  by  the 
British  Museum. 

Blandford  St  Mary  is  connected  with  Bland- 
ford by  a bridge  of  six  arches  over  the  Stour. 
The  church  is  a Perp.  building,  of  which  the 
chancel  and  tower  belong  to  an  older  edifice.  The 
register  dates  from  1581.  The  Pitt  family  for- 
merly resided  at  Down  House,  2 m.  distant,  and 
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several  of  them  are  buried  here.  The  great  Lord 
Chatham’s  ancestor  was  rector  here,  and  his  grand- 
father, Governor  Pitt,  of  “ Diamond”  celebrity, 
is  buried  under  the  N.  aisle.  Browne  Willis, 
the  antiquary,  whose  voluminous  writings  are 
housed  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  was  born  here 
in  1682. 

Blox worth  (6  m.  N.W.  of  Wareham  Stat.). 
The  church  has  been  twice  rebuilt.  A portion  of 
the  original  structure  remains  in  the  entrance  door- 
way (Norm.),  and  other  parts  of  the  earlier  work 
have  been  incorporated.  There  are  some  E.  E. 
windows,  and  the  original  hour-glass  and  stand 
remain.  A manorial  pew  is  decorated  with  the 
arms  of  the  Savages,  the  old  lords  of  the  manor. 
The  pinnacled  W.  tower  contains  a iq-th-cent. 
bell,  with  the  words  “ Sancta  Maria  ” in  capitals, 
divided  by  crosses.  The  chancel,  rebuilt  in  1870, 
is  elaborately  decorated.  Archbishop  Morton,  a 
staunch  adherent  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  in  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses,  was  once  rector  here.  The  Rev.  O. 
Pickard- Cambridge,  F.R.S.,  a distinguished  savant 
and  entomologist,  is  the  present  rector. 

Bloxworth  House , a fine  gabled  manor  house, 
was  once  the  seat  of  the  Savages.  On  the  neigh- 
bouring heath  is  Woolbarro<w>  or  Oldbury,  an 
ancient  British  camp  of  irregular  construction,  and 
there  are  several  barrows  near. 

Bothenhampton  (or  Baunton,  1 m.  S.  of  Brid- 
port  Stat.)  has  a small  ancient  church  in  the  Perp. 
style,  now  used  as  a mortuary  chapel.  The  new 
church  of  Holy  Trinity  has  borrowed  its  name,  and 
has  a good  modern  stained  window. 

Bourton  (4  m.  N.W.  of  Gillingham  Stat.)  is 
in  the  extreme  N.  of  the  county,  where  it  meets 
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Somerset  and  Wilts.  The  church  is  modern, 
having  been  rebuilt  in  1878.  There  is  an  en- 
gineering works  here,  and  an  iron  foundry  that 
employs  a considerable  number  of  people,  a very 
rare  thing  in  a Dorset  parish. 

Bradford  Abbas  (1  m.  E.  of  Yeovil  Junction 
Stat.)  is  so  called  from  a broad  ford  over  the  Yeo, 
and  to  the  fact  that  it  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Abbot  of  Sherborne  (4  m.  away),  to  whom  it  was 
given  by  Alfred  the  Great.  It  has  a very  fine 
church,  Perp.,  which  has  been  restored  with  great 
care.  The  tower,  some  90  ft.  high,  has  four 
divisions,  supported  by  tapering  buttresses  ending  in 
pinnacles,  and  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  county. 
Eleven  canopied  niches  (destitute  of  statues  except 
two)  occupy  the  W.  front,  and  the  S.  chapel  has 
1 pedimented  doorway.  A good  stone  screen 
divides  the  nave  and  chancel.  The  panelled  roof 
was  restored  in  1890  at  considerable  cost,  and  the 
red  and  white  roses  that  decorate  it  testify  to  its 
Tudor  origin.  The  churchyard  contains  a muti- 
lated cross.  IVyke  Farm  is  a little  to  the  E.  near 
the  railway,  and  is  a moated  house,  once  the  man- 
sion of  the  Abbots  of  Sherborne.  A fine  mediaeval 
stone  barn,  stoutly  buttressed,  is  in  the  immediate 
vicinity. 

Bradpole  (1  m.  N.  of  Bridport  Stat.).  The 
church  (rebuilt  1845)  is  in  the  E.  E.  style.  There 
is  a carved  stone  pulpit,  a wrought  iron  and  bronze 
screen,  and  mural  paintings  in  the  chancel,  as  well 
as  two  stained  memorial  windows,  all  modern.  A 
white  memorial  tablet  in  the  churchyard  wall 
records  the  birth  here  of  the  late  Mr  W.  E. 
Forster,  and  the  cottage  in  which  he  was  born 
bears  another  and  a simpler  one.  A tablet  me- 
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morial  commemorates  the  passage  of  Charles  II. 
through  Bradpole  when  escaping  to  the  coast  after 
Worcester  fight.  Mr  Allan  Fea  has  recently 
testified  to  the  well-directed  zeal  that  Dorsetshire 
has  displayed  in  this  matter  of  memorial  tablets. 

Branksea  Island . (See  Poole.) 

Branksome,  although  a Dorset  parish,  is  a 
suburb  of  Bournemouth,  comprising  Heatherlands, 
Newtown,  and  Branksome  Park.  It  is  a growing 
residential  district,  for  the  most  part  well  laid  out, 
and  abounding  in  good  modern  houses.  The 
churches  are  modern. 

Bredy.  (See  Longbredy  and  Littlebredy.) 

Bridport  is  a town  of  considerable  antiquity, 
situated  on  the  Brit  or  Bredy,  and  bordered  also  by 
the  Asker,  the  streams  uniting  just  below  the  town 
for  a very  brief  journey  seaward.  We  first  hear  of 
it  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  when  it 
could  boast  a mint,  a priory  of  monks,  and  some 
hundred  and  twenty  houses.  It  is  mentioned  in 
Domesday  Book,  and  was  a royal  demesne  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  who  granted  its  first  charter, 
and  leased  it  to  the  inhabitants  for  a small  quit 
rent.  The  charter  was  renewed  by  subsequent 
monarchs,  but  there  was  no  municipal  charter  or 
incorporation  till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  It 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  two  main  streets,  East 
and  West  Streets,  which  unite  at  the  Town  Hall 
and  continue  towards  the  harbour  as  South  Street. 
It  is  built  mostly  of  red  brick.  It  has  some  coast- 
ing trade,  and  a few  timber  ships,  chiefly  from 
Norway,  discharge  here.  Its  importance  in  this 
respect  has  diminished  greatly,  however,  since  large 
ships  came  into  vogue,  and  the  silting  up  of  the 
harbour  has  accelerated  the  decline.  It  was  always 
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famed  for  its  hempen  manufactures,  and  it  furnished 
most  of  the  cordage  for  the  royal  fleet  in  old  times. 
Rope,  twine,  fishing-nets,  netting  of  various  kinds, 
shoe-thread,  sail-cloth,  etc.,  are  still  manufactured 
on  a considerable  scale.  Flax  was  once  largely 
grown  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  the  raw  material 
is  now  mostly  imported  from  Russia.  It  was 
stormed  by  the  Royalists  in  the  Civil  War,  and 
played  a part  in  the  escape  of  Charles  II.  after  Wor- 
cester (see  Appendix  II.).  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Bishop  Bridport  (Giles  of  Bridport),  the  third 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  (1257-62),  of  whom  Leland 
relates  that  he  “ Kyverid  the  new  cathedrall  church 
of  Saresbyri  throughout  with  lead.”  The  church 
is  a fine  cruciform  building,  chiefly  Perp.  in  char- 
acter with  E.  E.  transepts,  in  the  northern  of  which 
is  a cross-legged  effigy  of  a mail-clad  knight,  pro- 
bably one  of  the  De  Chideocks.  The  pulpit  is  of 
Caen  stone  (modern)  and  is  well  carved,  as  is  also 
the  oak  reredos.  There  is  a small  brass  to  one  of  the 
Cokers  of  Mappowder,  who  was  killed  in  a skirmish 
during  Monmouth’s  rebellion  in  1685.  The  town 
has  benefited  by  numerous  bequests,  and  its  “ chari- 
ties ” are  unusually  numerous.  An  old  stone  Tudor 
building  in  South  Street  is  now  the  Conservative 
Club,  and  near  it  is  another  interesting  old  house 
well  worth  a visit,  although  in  somewhat  sorry  con- 
dition, known  as  Dungeness,  and  formerly  the  pro- 
perty of  St  Leonard’s  Priory.  The  Institute  and 
Museum  in  East  Street  contains  a number  of  coins 
and  interesting  objects  found  in  the  neighbourhood, 
as  well  as  a library  of  some  3000  volumes,  including 
some  valuable  and  interesting  historical  records  of 
pre- Reformation  date. 

West  Bay  i \ m.  to  the  S.,  and  the  terminus 
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of  the  railway,  is  a somewhat  primitive  watering- 
place.  The  George  Inn,  where  Charles  II.  had 
such  a narrow  escape,  is  here.  The  place  seems 
likely  to  be  considerably  developed,  Mr  Lane 
Fox-Pitt- Rivers,  who  recently  succeeded  to  the 
great  estates  of  the  late  General  Pitt- Rivers, 
the  famous  antiquarian  and  Egyptologist,  having 
taken  the  matter  in  hand.  The  coast  is  a very 
attractive  one,  with  Golden  Cap  Hill  (of  great 
interest  geologically,  the  Oolite  sands  resting  on  Lias, 
and  an  excellent  section  of  strata  being  exposed) 
and  other  eminences  near  at  hand. 

Broadmayne  (4  m.  S.E.  of  Dorchester)  has  a 
church  in  the  E.  E.  style,  which  is  entered  through 
the  tower  base.  It  possesses  no  feature  of  special 
interest. 

Broad  Stone  is  a railway  station  and  junction  of 
the  L.  & S.  W.  and  Somerset  and  Dorset  lines. 

Broadwey  is  a pleasant  village  some  3 m.  N. 
of  Weymouth,  served  by  two  railway  stations, 
Upway  Junction  and  Broadwey.  The  church  is  in 
the  Dec.  style,  but  the  doorway  and  font  are  Norm.,  1 
and  there  is  an  Elizabethan  oak  pulpit. 

Broadwindsor  (6  m.  S.  of  Crewkerne  Stat., 
S.W. ; 7 m.  N.  of  Bridport,  G.W.)  lies  in  a richly 
pastured  and  well-watered  vale,  and  is  the  centre  of! 
a large  parish.  The  church  was  fortunate  in  its 
restorer,  Major  Malan,  the  son  of  the  late  vicar, 
and  a well-known  oriental  scholar,  to  whose  careful 
intelligence  we  owe  it  that  the  ancient  features  have  ' 
been  carefully  preserved,  and  that  the  original  plan 
has  not  been  disturbed.  There  is  somewhat  of  a 
mixture  of  styles.  The  tower  is  chiefly  Perp. ; the 
font  and  S.  aisle  Norm. — the  font  having  a base 
of  Purbeck  marble;  the  N.  aisle  is  E.  E.  The 
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Jacobean  pulpit  is  the  one  used  by  Fuller,  who 
was  presented  to  the  living  in  1634,  was  suspended 
in  the  Civil  Wars,  but  came  in  again  at  the  Restora- 
tion. It  is  a polygonal  wooden  structure,  with 
rows  of  panels  and  some  carved  foliage,  the  panels 
being  divided  by  Perp.  buttresses.  Fuller  wrote 
his  “History  of  the  Holy  Warre”  here.  His  quaint 
humour  and  genial,  well-informed,  spontaneous  wit, 
procured  him  hosts  of  readers  in  his  own  day,  and 
Craik  rightly  designates  him  one  of  the  greatest  and 
truest  wits  that  ever  lived.  He  was  able  to  boast 
that  no  stationer  (publisher)  had  ever  lost  by  him,  and 
his  “ Holy  State  ” was  so  successful  that  the  number 
af  editions  it  ran  through  had  to  be  concealed  from 
“a  desire  to  lull  suspicion,  and  not  to  invite  pro- 
hibition from  the  ruling  powers.”  If  he  “ lived 
o please”  he  also  “pleased  to  live,”  and  one  of  the 
ive  ends  he  propounded  to  himself  in  his  “ Worthies 
)f  England,”  which  he  “was  not  ashamed  publicly  to 
profess,”  was  “to  procure  some  honest  profit  to 
nyself.”  Near  at  hand,  in  a S.W.  direction,  the 
oad  passes  between  the  two  famous  hills,  Pilsdon 
Pen  (909  ft.),  the  highest  hill  in  Dorset,  and 
Lewesdon  Hill  (894  ft.),  landmarks  visible  from  a 
ong  distance,  and  presenting,  from  certain  points  of 
iew,  a quite  remarkable  resemblance — 

“As  much  akin 

As  Lewson  Hill  to  Pilson  Pen,” 

s the  local  saying  has  it.  The  “ Cow  and  the 
-alf  ” is  the  name  given  them  by  the  sailors  who 
iew  them  from  the  West  Bay,  a term  somewhat  at 
ariance  with  the  twin  aspect  they  bear  when  seen 
:om  the  Beaminster  side.  Dr  Crowe  wrote  a 
oem,  greatly  admired  by  Samuel  Rogers,  on 
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“ Lewesdon  Hill.”  The  hills  afford  beautiful 
views  over  the  Marsh  wood  Vale,  and  the  coast 
between  Lyme  and  Bridport.  There  is  an  old 
camp  on  Pillesdon,  with  a triple  vallum  and  fosse  of 
oval  form.  At  Racedown  Lodge  (now  a farm- 
house), on  the  N.W.  slope,  Wordsworth  and  his 
sister  resided  for  two  years,  and  the  poet  wrote 
“The  Borderers”  there.  Miss  Wordsworth  writes  in 
very  enthusiastic  terms  of  the  scenery  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Coleridge  visited  Wordsworth  here  in 
1797,  and  the  foundations  of  their  subsequent  in- 
timacy were  then  laid. 

Bryanston , or  Brianston  (adjoining  Blandford, 

1 m.  from  Stat.),  takes  its  name  from  Brian  de 
Lisle,  its  former  lord.  The  old  church  is  a small 
stone  edifice,  much  modernised,  but  contains  an  ; 
epitaph,  worthy  of  attention  from  epigraphists,  to  , 
the  memory  of  the  wife  of  John  Rogers  (in  whose  1 
family  the  estate  was  for  many  years),  who  died  in  j 
1566.  There  is,  also,  an  old  font,  with  an  inscrip-  , 
tion  nearly  effaced,  and  which  contains  the  heart  of 
one  Ralph  de  Stopham.  The  new  church,  built  j 
quite  recently,  is  a good  stone  building,  and  contains  t 
some  modern  stained  windows.  Bryanston  Park  is 
worth  visiting ; the  Stour  flows  through  it,  and  it  is 
finely  wooded,  and  well  stocked  with  deer.  The  j 
modern  Elizabethan  mansion,  Bryanston  House,  r 
Lord  Portman’s  seat,  was  finished  some  ten  years  j 
ago,  and  was  designed  by  Mr  Norman  Shaw.  It 
is  of  red  brick,  with  Portland  stone  dressings,  and  j 
in  the  Elizabethan  style,  and,  standing  in  an  elevated  j 
position,  it  commands  some  charming  views.  It  is 1 0 
not  open  to  visitors.  Bryanston  passed  to  the  y 
Portmans  by  purchase  in  Charles  II.’s  reign,  and  j 
Sir  William  Portman  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  j 
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“ quality ” to  rally  to  the  standard  of  William  of 
Orange,  when  “ the  Deliverer  ” was  beginning  to 
fear  that  he  would  be  left  as  severely  alone  by  the 
landed  gentry  as  was  Monmouth. 

Buckhorne  Weston  (4  m.  S.E.  from  Wincanton 
Stat.)  is  on  the  Somersetshire  border.  The 
church  is  of  stone,  chiefly  in  the  E.  E.  style,  with 
a pinnacled  W.  tower  with  six  bells,  a tomb  with 
recumbent  figures,  and  the  remains  of  a rood-loft. 

Buckland  Newton , or  Buckland  Abbas  (7  m. 
E.  of  Evershot  Stat.),  at  the  southern  end  of 
Blackmore  Vale,  near  the  source  of  the  Lidden, 
has  a good  church  (the  church  of  the  Holy  Rood), 
with  Perp.  nave  and  a fine  E.  E.  chancel.  The 
font  is  wrought  with  flowers  and  leaves,  and  there 
is  a carved  oak  alms-box  on  a pedestal,  the  design 
of  which  is  curious.  There  is  a brass  (1624)  to 
Thomas  Barnes,  a collateral  ancestor  of  the  Dorset 
poet.  The  chancel  was  restored  in  1870,  and  the 
nave  in  1879. 

Buckland  Ripers  (4  m.  N.W.  of  Weymouth) 
has  a small  old  church,  with  a western  turret,  no 
tower,  and  no  important  feature. 

Bulbarrow.  (See  Hilton.) 

Burleston  (6  m.  N.E.  of  Dorchester)  is  a civil 
parish,  but  ecclesiastically  is  joined  to  Athelhampton. 
The  old  church,  with  the  exception  of  the  chancel, 
has  been  demolished. 

Burton  Bradstock  (2  m.  E.  of  West  Bay  and 
Bridport  Stats.)  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bride  or 
Bredy.  The  church  is  an  ancient  stone  building 
of  cruciform  pattern,  chiefly  Perp.,  with  an  em- 
battled central  tower  supported  on  panelled  arches. 
It  was  restored  and  the  S.  aisle  rebuilt  in  1897. 
A clock  formerly  belonging  to  Christ’s  Hospital 
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has  found  its  way  here.  The  manor  at  one  time 
belonged  to  Bradenstock  Priory ; hence  the 
“ Bradstock.”  It  was  given  by  Henry  I.  to  the 
abbey  of  St  Stephen’s  at  Caen,  in  exchange  for 
the  Crown  regalia,  which  William  had  left  to  that 
establishment.  It  was  for  some  time  the  property 
of  St  Stephen’s,  Westminster,  but  the  Parliament 
of  the  day  that  gave  the  royal  proclamation  the 
force  of  a statute  enacted  by  Parliament,  was  hardly 
the  body  to  preserve  it  at  the  time  of  the  great 
suppression  and  pillage  of  monasteries  and  collegiate 
churches. 

Came.  (See  Winterborne  Came.) 

Canford  Magna  (Broadstone  Junction  Stat.) 
is  6 m.  N.E.  of  Poole  and  2 m.  from  Wimborne. 
The  church  is  small  but  interesting.  It  was 
restored  and  partly  rebuilt  in  1876,  but  consider- 
able portions  of  the  original  Norm,  work  remain  in 
the  tower,  the  doorways  N.  and  S.,  the  windows 
of  the  chancel,  and  the  nave.  The  W.  end  of 
the  nave  has  been  extended  and  porches  added. 
There  are  some  monuments  in  a side  chapel  and 
brasses,  but  neither  call  for  any  special  remark. 
The  memorial  stained  windows  are  modern. 
Canford  Manor , Lord  Wimborne’s  seat,  built  by 
Blore,  in  the  early  part  of  last  century,  and  en- 
larged by  Sir  Chas.  Barry,  is  on  the  site  of  the 
mansion  of  the  old  Earls  of  Salisbury,  and  an  old 
portion,  called  John  of  Gaunt’s  Kitchen  (“time 
honoured  Lancaster  ” once  owned  the  manor, 
although  the  kitchen  is  of  a somewhat  later  date), 
still  exists,  with  huge  fireplaces  and  ancient  cook- 
ing vessels.  Some  Belgian  nuns  were  housed  here 
in  1804.  The  tower  of  the  present  mansion  and 
the  tower  entrance  are  imposing,  and  the  hall 
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contains  some  gobelin  tapestries.  There  is  a good 
carved  staircase  in  walnut,  a collection  of  Assyrian 
sculptures,  winged  bulls,  etc.,  brought  from  Nineveh 
by  Sir  Henry  Layard,  and  a fine  collection  of 
pictures,  chiefly  of  the  Italian  school.  The  park 
of  800  acres  is  well  wooded,  and  there  are  some 
fine  drives.  There  is  an  entrance  gate  within  a 
short  distance  of  Wimborne  Stat.  The  gardens 
are  well  deserving  of  a visit.  The  manor  has 
long  possessed  the  exclusive  right  of  fishing  in  the 
Stour,  from  Blandford  to  the  sea,  and  an  annual 
“ Royal  Draft  ” prevents  its  lapsing.  Merley 
House , a short  mile  away,  is  an  eighteenth  century 
mansion  (1760)  built  by  Mr  Willett  from  a 
design  of  his  own,  inspired  more  or  less  by 
Vitruvius,  the  early  authority  on  classic  archi- 
tecture, who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
The  interior  has  some  curious  arabesques,  intended 
to  portray  notable  figures  associated  with  various 
faiths.  Moses,  Confucius,  Osiris,  and  Mahomet  are 
among  those  represented. 

Little  Canford  (1  m.  N.  of  Wimborne  Stat.) 
has  a Catholic  Chapel  and  the  Convent  of  Our 
Lady  of  Dolours. 

Castleton  (1  m.  N.  of  Sherborne  Stat.)  derives 
its  name  from  the  old  Castle  of  Sherborne,  the 
residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Sherborne  (see  Sher- 
borne). The  church  is  a small  Queen  Anne 
building. 

Castletown . (See  Portland.) 

Catherstone  Leweston  (2f  m.  N.E.  of  Lyme 
Regis  Stat.)  has  a small  modern  church,  the  only 
noticeable  feature  of  which  is  a bell  brought  from 
Sebastopol,  which  hangs  in  the  western  turret. 

Cattistock  (1^  m.  N.  of  Maiden  Newton  Stat.) 
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has  a fine  and  striking  church,  mostly  E.  E.  anc 
Perp.,  repaired  and  very  largely  rebuilt.  The  fin< 
tower  contains  a splendid  carillon  of  35  bells,  cast 
at  Louvain  (see  p.  43).  There  is  some  gooc 
stained  glass.  To  the  S.W.  is  Caitistock  Castle 
an  ancient  earthwork.  About  a mile  to  the  N.  i 
Chalmington  House , a gabled  mansion  belonging  t< 
one  of  the  Digbys. 

Caundle  Bishop , or  Bishop  Caundle  (5^ 
m.  S.E.  of  Sherborne  Stat.),  has  an  ancient  little 
church,  Perp.,  which  has  been  carefully  restored. 

Caundle  Marsh  (4  m.  S.E.  of  Sherborne 
Stat.)  has  a small  stone  church,  rebuilt,  of  nc  I 
special  interest.  a 

Caundle  Purse  (3  m.  W.  of  Stalbridge  Stat. ) ( 
has  a small  church,  Perp.,  restored  in  1883  anc  ii 
1896.  There  is  an  ancient  canopy  that  formed)  $ 
overhung  the  effigy  of  one  of  the  Longs,  who  dieca 
early  in  the  16th  cent.,  doing  duty  for  the  tombs  oig 
some  of  the  Hoskyns  who  died  two  centuries  later,  i 
Dr  Nathaniel  Higmore,  an  early  pioneer  of  physio-  c 
logy,  is  buried  here,  and  the  few  monumenta  1 
brasses  may  be  mentioned.  A large  old  manoili 
house  in  the  parish  bears  the  name  of  King  John  A 
House , but  as  it  is  a i6th-cent.  building  the  connec-tl 
tion  is  not  quite  apparent.  The  genuine  Simoritl 
Pure,  King  John’s  House  proper,  is  farther  E.01 
some  16  m.,  atTollard  Royal  in  Cranborne  Chased 
just  out  of  the  county,  where  that  monarch  oncem 
held  a knight’s  fee  in  right  of  his  wife.  It  is  arpi 
interesting  I3th-cent.  building  with  later  additions.ai 
and  was  restored  with  unusual  care  and  intelligence  V 
by  the  late  General  Pitt- Rivers.  The  Caundles  L 
however,  are  in  the  very  centre  of  the  old  Whitest! 
Hart  Forest,  which  occupied  a considerable  portioriaf 
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of  the  present  Vale  of  Blackmore,  and  of  which 
Leland  says,  “it  streatchid  from  Ivelle  [Yeovil] 
unto  the  quarters  of  Shaftesbyri,  and  touchid  with 
Gillingham  forest  that  is  nere  Shaftesbyri.  It  was 
defforested  in  K.  William  the  Conqueror’s  time.” 
It  is  not  altogether  improbable,  however,  that  some 
lodge  or  other  resting-place  near  Purse  Caundle  was 
connected  by  tradition  with  King  John,  who  seems 
greatly  to  have  affected  this  part  of  the  kingdom, 
md  that  by  degrees  the  name  imposed  itself  on  the 
new  edifice  to  balance  matters  over  the  border  in 
:he  neighbouring  Chase.  In  connection  with  White 
Hart  Forest,  Hutchins,  the  Dorest  historian,  relates 
i curious  story  for  the  veracity  of  which  he  cites 
Camden  and  Coker.  “ Ring  Henry  III.,  hunting 
n this  forest,  among  several  deer  he  had  run  down, 
;pared  the  life  of  a beautiful  white  hart,  which 
ifterwards  Thomas  de  la  Lynde,  a neighbouring 
gentleman  of  ancient  descent  and  special  note, 
runted  and  killed  at  a bridge,  since  from  thence 
:alled  King-Stag  Bridge,  in  the  parish  of  Pulham. 
rhe  king,  highly  offended  at  it,  not  only  punished 
lim  and  his  friends  with  imprisonment  and  grievous 
ine,  but  severely  taxed  all  their  lands  which  they 
hen  held,  the  owners  of  which  yearly  ever  since  to 
his  day  pay  a sum  of  money  by  way  of  fine 
>r  amerciament  into  the  Exchequer,  called  ‘ White 
Tart  Silver,’  in  memory  of  which  the  county 
teedeth  no  better  remembrance  than  this  annual 
>ayment.  The  forest  for  some  time  lost  its 
ncient  name,  and  was  called  the  forest  of  the 
Vhite  Hart ; and  the  posterity  of  Thomas  de  la 
_ynde,  instead  of  the  arms  of  Hartley  which  they 
hen  bore,  as  having  married  their  heir,  gave  ever 
fter  three  white  harts’  heads  in  a field  gules.” 
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Fuller  vouches  for  the  payment  of  White  Hart 
Silver,  having  in  his  own  person  made  the  payment, 
although,  he  quaintly  adds,  he  “ never  tasted  the 
venison,”  so  the  custom  survived  to  the  days  of  the 
Great  Rebellion.  The  old  legend,  apart  from  this, 
i.e.  as  regards  the  origin  of  the  payment,  lacks 
confirmatory  evidence,  for  both  the  Pipe  Roll  and 
other  official  records  and  documents  are  silent  on 
the  matter. 

Caundle  Stourton  (3  m.  S.W.  of  Stalbridge 
Stat.).  The  church  is  E.  E.  with  pinnacled  tower, 
and  contains  a monument  to  one  of  the  Stourtons. 
There  is  a fine  view  from  the  hill  on  which  Haddon 
Lodge  stands.  Portions  of  the  chapel  of  the  old 
manor  house  are  still  in  existence,  and  are  used  as  farm 
buildings,  a piscina  and  bell  turret  being  preserved. 

Cerne  Abbas  (5  m.  S.E.  from  Evershot 
Stat.,  same  N.E.  from  Maiden  Newton  Stat.)  is 
situated  in  the  Cerne  valley,  8 m.  N.  of  Dorchester, 
in  a gap  in  the  Chalk  hills.  It  is  interesting  mainly 
as  the  site  of  an  ancient  Benedictine  Abbey,  said  by 
William  of  Malmesbury  to  have  been  founded  in 
the  time  of  St  Austin  (St  Augustine),  but  more 
probably  the  work  of  iEdward  or  iEthelmar,  Earl 
of  Cornwall,  in  987.  As  was  so  often  the  case,  the 
abbey  occupied  the  site  of  an  older  foundation,  in 
this  instance  connected  with  iEdwold,  the  brother 
of  Edmund,  the  East  Anglian  saint  and  martyr 
murdered  by  the  Danes,  who  flourished  about  a 
century  previously.  It  had  a very  distinguished 
scholar  for  its  first  abbot,  iElfric  to  wit,  who  was 
sent  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  at  the  founder’s 
request  to  initiate  the  members  of  the  new  founda- 
tion into  the  orders  and  mysteries  of  the  rule  of  St 
Benedict.  To  the  fact  that  some,  at  any  rate,  of 
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the  brethren  had  little  Latin  we  owe  a translation 
of  his  “ Homilies  ” from  the  Latin  into  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  not  content  with  this,  the  abbot,  like 
the  good  philologist  he  was,  compiled  a Latin 
grammar  in  his  native  tongue.  The  “ Grammarian  ” 
and  the  “ Abbot  ” are  the  worthy  titles  he  is  known 
by,  and  his  “ Homilies,”  on  the  evidence  of  Mr 
Wright,  most  competent  of  judges,  are  “written  in 
very  easy  Anglo-Saxon,  and  form  on  that  account 
the  best  book  for  the  student  who  is  beginning  to 
study  the  language.”  The  iElfric  Society,  which 
keeps  his  memory  green,  published  a collection  of 
them  in  1854.  Cnut,  during  his  early  struggles 
with  Edmund  Ironside,  plundered  Cerne,  but  he 
made  amends  later  on,  when  his  throne  was  settled 
and  he  himself  had  developed  into  a pillar  of  the 
church  with  almost  a mania  for  ecclesiastical  endow- 
ment. Cerne  was  a place  of  refuge  for  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  who,  landing  at  Weymouth  on  the  day  that 
the  battle  of  Barnet  was  fought,  probably  sought 
consolation  there  in  the  terrible  disaster  that  befell 
her  cause  in  that,  the  penultimate  struggle  of  the 
penultimate  stage  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  She 
was  accompanied  by  a small  French  force,  and 
marched  from  Dorset  to  Tewkesbury,  there  to 
encounter  a final  defeat  and  to  lose  her  son  Edward, 
murdered  in  cold  blood  by  “false,  perjured,  fleeting 
Clarence  ” and  his  brother  Gloucester.  It  is  likely 
enough  that  Margaret  made  here  the  acquaintance 
)f  Morton,  then  a monk  of  Cerne,  and  that  her 
nisfortunes  aroused  that  warm  sympathy  with  the 
Lancastrian  cause  that  afterwards,  as  Bishop  of  Ely, 
le  so  actively  displayed.  It  was  chiefly  due  to 
Morton  that  the  eyes  of  Buckingham  and  others 
vere  directed  to  Henry  Tudor,  as  their  most  likely 
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deliverer  from  the  tyranny  of  Richard,  and  Henry  VII, 
recognised  both  his  merit  and  his  ability  by  raising 
him  to  the  Primacy  and  making  him  his  principal 
counsellor.  The  remains  of  the  abbey  are  not  very 
extensive.  The  Gatehouse , however,  is  in  a fail 
state  of  preservation,  and  retains  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  two-storeyed  oriel  window,  over  a fan- 
groined  entrance,  with  panelling  below  the  sections. 
The  shields  of  the  founder  and  of  the  foundation 
are  to  be  traced.  The  Abbey  House  has  almost 
entirely  vanished.  It  was  once  the  residence  of 
Denzil  Hollis,  whose  effigy  is  to  be  found  in  St 
Peter’s  at  Dorchester,  the  younger  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Clare  and  the  brother-in-law  of  Strafford.  The 
fine  tithe  barn  of  the  15th  cent,  is  now  attached 
to  a farmhouse.  “ St  Augustine’s  Spring,”  near 
the  ruins,  keeps  alive  the  tradition  that  William  of 
Malmesbury  mentions.  The  cipher  “ J.  V.,”  over 
a chimney  in  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  House,  is  that 
of  John  Vaune,  a former  abbot,  who  died  in  1470. 

The  church  is  a fine  flint  building  with  stone 
dressings  in  the  Perp.  style.  It  has  a noble,  em- 
battled, pinnacled  tower,  with  a clock  with  five 
bells  with  chimes.  There  is  a fine  Jacobean  pulpit 
of  carved  oak,  the  canopy  dated  1640,  and  a stone 
rood-screen  (restored).  A canopied  niche  in  the 
tower  contains  a statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child. 
The  Cerne  Giant  is  the  name  given  to  the  figure  cut 
in  the  chalk  on  Giant’s  Hill,  the  eminence  imme- 
diately N.E.  of  the  town.  It  represents,  in  truly 
colossal  proportions,  a figure  of  a man  that  would 
have  caused  the  great  Frederick  to  sing  a “ Nunc 
Dimittis.”  It  is  180  ft.  in  height,  and  the  club  in 
the  right  hand  is  120  ft.  long.  It  bears  some 
general  resemblance  to  the  “ Long  Man  of  Wil- 
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mington,”  also  an  outlined  figure,  cut  in  the  South 
Downs.  Curiously  enough,  Wilmington  also  has 
ruins  of  a Benedictine  foundation.  Its  “ Long 
Man  ” has  been  attributed  to  the  monks,  but  pro- 
bably, like  the  “ Cerne  Giant,”  it  is  a much  older 
work.  One  writer,  Criswick,  says  of  the  latter: 
“ Vulgar  tradition  makes  this  figure  commemorate 
the  destruction  of  a giant,  who,  having  feasted  on 
some  sheep  in  Blackmore,  and  laid  himself  down  to 
sleep  on  this  hill,  was  pinioned  down  like  another 
Gulliver,  and  killed  by  the  enraged  peasants  on  the 
spot,  who  immediately  traced  his  dimensions  for 
the  information  of  posterity,”  and  he  omitted  to 
add,  “to  encourage  the  others.”  Mr  Sydenham 
and  other  authorities  claim  it  as  an  early  British 
work,  and  they  are  possibly  right.  There  is  an 
entrenchment  on  the  hill-top  which  bears  the  name 
of  “Trendle,”  the  Anglo-Saxon  equivalent  of 
“ Circle.” 

Nether  Cerne  (3  m.  N.E.  of  Grimston  Stat.) 
lies  2 m.  S.  of  Cerne  Abbas.  The  church  is  a 
small  stone  building  in  the  Gothic  style. 

Up  Cerne  (4!  m.  E.  of  Evershot  Stat.)  is  1 m. 
N.  of  Cerne  Abbas,  and  the  Cerne,  which  joins  the 
Frome  near  Dorchester,  takes  its  rise  here.  The 
old  E.  E.  church  has  been  carefully  rebuilt,  and  has 
a font  of  Purbeck  marble,  the  material,  however, 
being  the  only  feature  to  remark.  Up  Cerne  Manor, 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  Digbys,  was  built  at  the 
end  of  the  16th  cent.,  and  has  some  good  carving 
both  outside  and  in.  It  was  formerly  the  home  of 
the  Mellors. 

Chalbury  (5  m.  S.W.  of  Verwood  Stat. ; same 
N.  of  Wimborne  Stat.)  has  a little  church,  E.  E. 
and  Perp.,  well  placed  on  the  lop  of  a high  hill 
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commanding  fine  views  of  the  central  portion  of 
the  county,  Cranborne  Chase,  the  line  of  downs 
beyond  that  run  from  Mel  bury  to  Salisbury  and  the 
Solent,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  Needles.  On 
another  hill  is  an  observatory,  200  ft.  high,  built 
by  Humphrey  Sturt. 

Chalbury  Camp . (See  Weymouth.) 

Chaldon  Herring , or  E.  Chalden  (5  m.  S.W. 
of  Wool  Stat.).  The  small  church  has  an  ancient 
font,  reported  Saxon,  replaced  in  the  church  quite 
recently,  and  a Norm,  chancel  arch.  It  has  been 
restored  and  reseated,  the  old  pews  having  given 
place  to  open  benches.  The  pulpit,  lectern,  Com- 
munion table,  etc.,  etc.,  merit  special  attention  as 
being  not  only  designed,  but  for  the  most  part  made 
by  Canon  Gildea.  At  Fossil  Hill  (name  of  good 
omen)  is  a series  of  barrows  known  as  the  Five 
Marys  or  Meers,  and  on  Chaldon  Down  more 
barrows  again. 

Charlton  Marshall  (2  m.  S.E.  of  Blandford 
Stat.)  has  a church  in  the  E.  E.  style,  rebuilt  early 
in  the  18th  cent.,  and  restored  in  1895.  A 
lofty  pulpit  and  canopy,  the  latter  with  a gilt 
pelican  over  it,  demand — not  to  say  arrest  attention. 
On  the  downs  near  are  several  barrows. 

Charminster  (2  m.  N.  of  Dorchester)  has  an 
interesting  church  dating  from  the  12th  cent. 
The  fine  Perp.  tower  was  built  by  Sir  Thomas 
Trenchard  ofWolfeton,  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
cent.,  and  his  monogram,  two  T’s,  is  displayed  on 
it  as  well  as  in  parts  of  the  church.  The  chancel 
arch  and  the  arches  dividing  the  aisles  from  the 
nave  are  Trans.  Norm.,  and  four  small  Norm,  win- 
dows were  revealed  in  the  clerestory  during  a recent 
restoration.  There  are  some  dilapidated  monu- 
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ments  to  the  Trenchard  family,  one  of  which  is 
carefully  carved.  Wolfeton  House , now  occupied 
by  Mr  Albert  Bankes,  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the 
Trenchards,  and  is  a fine  Tudor  mansion,  admir- 
ably placed,  built  by  the  Sir  Thomas  Trenchard 
just  referred  to,  on  the  site  of  an  older  castle  or 
mansion.  Additions  were  made  in  the  reign  of 
the  first  James,  and  the  mullioned  windows  of  great 
size,  and  the  fine  battlemented  towers,  with  the 
picturesque  ivy-growth,  combine  to  make  it  an 
exceedingly  charming  residence.  The  doorways 
and  chimney-pieces  of  the  interior  are  finely  carved, 
and  the  plaster  ceilings  richly  ornamented.  The 
gatehouse  and  barn  also  are  worth  noticing.  The 
Trenchards  were  a very  ancient  family,  and  tradi- 
tion has  it  that  the  name  is  a euphemistic  form  of 
Drenkhards,  which  comes  perilously  near  to 
Drunkards,  and  that  the  race  was  formerly  famed 
for  its  prowess  with  the  bottle.  One  member  of  it, 
however,  a veritable  Sir  Guyon,  resented  the  soft 
impeachment,  and  fought  a duel  to  vindicate  the 
sobriety  of  his  forebears.  The  Trenchard  of  the 
time  of  Charles  I.  was  an  extremely  zealous  and 
active  Parliamentarian,  and  played  an  important  part 
in  the  local  military  events.  The  romance  of  Wolfe- 
ton, however,  is  of  older  date  than  this,  and  possesses 
unusual  interest  in  connection  with  the  fortunes  of 
one  of  our  great  ducal  families.  Early  in  1 506,  the 
Archduke  Philip  of  Austria  and  his  wife  Joanna 
(the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon 
jind.  Isabella  of  Castile),  themselves  the  parents 
of  the  famous  Charles  V.,  were  on  their  way  from 
Flanders  to  Spain  to  try  and  secure  the  Castilian 
succession  on  Isabella’s  decease,  when  they  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  overtaken  by  a tempest  soon  after 
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leaving  one  of  the  Zeeland  ports  (Middleburg),  and 
were  driven  down  Channel  and  separated  from  the 
fleet  that  accompanied  them.  Their  ship,  too,  took 
lire  and  narrowly  escaped  foundering,  and  was  with 
great  difficulty  brought  into  the  port  of  Weymouth. 
Joanna  took  matters  with  great  calmness,  and  arrayed 
herself  in  her  richest  dress,  securing  what  wealth 
she  could  about  her  person,  so  that  there  should  be 
no  mistaking  her  rank,  and  her  burial  should  be 
one  befitting  it.  She  had  had  a dreadful  experi- 
ence of  the  English  coast  some  ten  years  previ- 
ously, when  the  fleet  escorting  her  to  Flanders 
for  her  wedding  suffered  terrible  shipwreck  in  the 
Channel,  and  several  of  her  attendants  were 
drowned.  It  is  some  indication  of  the  position 
held  by  the  Trenchards  in  the  county  that  the 
royal  couple  were  promptly  conveyed  to  Sir 
Thomas’s  seat  at  Wolfeton,  ten  miles  away,  and 
there  welcomed  and  entertained.  One  difficulty, 
and  that  a grave  one,  interposed,  however.  Sir 
Thomas  was  no  linguist ; Spanish,  and  presumably 
French,  were  beyond  him.  The  royal  visitors 
were  equally  innocent  of  English.  In  this  emer- 
gency the  knight  had  recourse  to  a young  man  of 
the  neighbourhood,  John  Russell  of  Berwick  House, 
Bridport,  a member  of  an  old  Dorsetshire  family  at 
Kingston  Russell,  and  a relative  of  Sir  Thomas 
himself.  He  had  made  the  grand  tour,  at  any  rate 
he  had  been  to  France  and  Spain,  and  his  services 
were  at  once  requisitioned.  Now,  Mr  Russell  was 
not  only  an  expert  linguist,  he  was  in  addition 
ingenui  vultus  puery  ingenuique  pudorts . He  greatly 
impressed  the  royal  pair,  and  when  Henry  VII. 
heard  how  matters  stood,  and  sent  the  Earl  of 
Arundel  with  an  escort  to  convey  them  to  Wind- 
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sor,  Russell  went  with  them.  Henry  seems  to 
have  been  not  unwilling  to  have  had  the  visitors  in 
his  power,  and  delayed  them  under  one  pretence  or 
another  for  some  three  months,  during  which  time 
he  extorted  two  treaties  from  his  guests,  needless  to 
say  of  a favourable  nature  to  himself,  and  essayed 
the  role  of  “honest  broker ” between  Philip  and 
his  wily  father-in-law.  Here,  again,  the  services 
of  young  Russell  were  utilised.  He  was  introduced 
to  the  monarch  by  his  newly  made  friends  as  “ fit 
to  stand  before  princes,”  and  he  was  quite  equal  to 
the  occasion.  Henry  VII.  was  a good  judge  of 
men,  and  he  retained  this  one  at  Court.  His  pros- 
perity continued  in  the  next  reign,  when  he  contrived 
to  keep  his  head  in  more  senses  than  one,  was  made 
a peer,  and  came  in  for  a handsome  share  of  the 
dissolution  spoils,  including  Woburn  Abbey.  He 
had  not  done  with  Spain,  however,  for  in  Mary’s 
reign  he  was  sent  to  that  country  to  attend  Philip 
to  England  for  his  marriage.  He  founded  the 
great  house  of  Bedford,  that  has  played  so  famous 
a part  in  English  history,  and  given  the  country  so 
many  statesmen  and  patriots.  (The  dukedom  was 
created  in  1694,  by  William  III.)  His  readiness 
for  any  emergency  must  have  been  remarkable,  and 
by  a curious  freak  of  atavism  it  reappeared  in  one 
of  the  not  least  illustrious  of  his  descendants,  the 
late  Earl  Russell,  better  known  as  Lord  John, 
whose  promptitude  in  accepting  any  office,  what- 
ever its  departmental  requirements  might  call  for, 
with  a perfectly  light  heart,  once  elicited  from 
Palmerston  the  sly  jest  that  he  had  no  doubt  Lord 
John  would  be  equal  to  commanding  the  Channel 
Fleet,  if  he  only  had  twenty-four  hours’  notice. 

Charmouth  (2  m.  E.  of  Lyme  Regis  Stat., 
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S.W.R.,  and  6 m.  W.  of  Bridport  Stat.,  G.W.R.) 
is  a delightful  seaside  village,  built  on  the  side  of  a 
valley  with  an  abrupt  slope  to  the  Char,  which  near 
here  finds  its  way  over  or  through  a bar  of  shingle 
into  the  sea.  It  is  on  the  high  road  between  Dor- 
chester and  Exeter,  and  a lane  near  the  church 
leads  to  the  beach  and  bay.  The  scenery  is 
beautiful,  both  on  the  coast  and  inland ; the  views 
from  the  cliffs,  Cain’s  Folly,  and  farther  east- 
ward, Golden  Cap,  being  particularly  fine.  Jane 
Austen’s  description,  in  66  Persuasion,”  will  well 
bear  repetition  : “ Charmouth,  with  its  high 

grounds  and  extensive  sweeps  of  country,  and,  still 
more,  its  sweet  retired  bay,  backed  by  dark  cliffs, 
where  fragments  of  low  rock  among  the  sands  make 
it  the  happiest  spot  for  watching  the  flow  of  the 
tide ; for  sitting  in  unwearied  contemplation.” 
Charmouth  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  Roman 
stations,  and  it  figures  later  on  in  history  as  the 
scene  of  some  of  the  most  fierce  struggles  between 
Saxons  and  Danes,  especially  in  833  and  841,  in 
the  respective  reigns  of  Egbert  and  Ethelwolf. 
The  Danish  invasions  were  carried  out  on  a big 
scale,  and  the  Vikings  would  seem  to  have  been 
constantly  recruited.  They  were  successful  in  two 
great  battles  in  the  years  named,  and  must  have 
held  possession  of  the  district  for  some  time. 
Charles  II.’s  adventures  here  after  his  flight  from 
Worcester  are  set  forth  in  an  Appendix.  The  inn 
which  sheltered  him  was  afterwards  used  as  a school- 
house,  and  is  now  a manse.  Dean  Alford  received 
his  early  education  here.  The  church  does  not 
call  for  much  comment.  It  was  rebuilt  on  the  site 
of  an  ancient  edifice  in  1836,  and  has  some  stained 
windows  and  memorials  to  the  Breton  family.  The 
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cliffs  and  the  beach  are  exceptionally  interesting  to 
the  geologist,  the  strata  being  finely  shown  in  the 
former.  Fossils  abound,  and  remains  of  the 
ichthyosaurus,  plesiosaurus,  and  other  gigantic 
saurians  have  been  discovered,  as  well  as  ptero- 
dactyles.  The  famous  girl  geologist,  Mary  Anning, 
made  her  great  discovery  here  in  1 8 1 1,  the  splendid 
ichthyosaurus  afterwards  acquired  for  the  nation. 
Remains  of  elephant  and  rhinoceros  have  been  dis- 
covered where  the  Char  filters  into  the  sea,  and  on 
the  hills  around,  notably  on  Golden  Cap,  am- 
monites and  belemnites  are  numerous.  A little 
way  behind  Charmouth  are  Conte  Castle  and  Lam - 
berths  Castle , the  latter  just  outside  the  county, 
notable  earthworks,  prehistoric,  the  former  of  which 
formed  a stronghold  in  the  Danish  invasion,  and 
was  probably  the  scene  of  the  first  great  battle  with 
the  Northmen.  The  light-railway  from  Lyme, 
that  connects  that  place  with  the  L.  & S.  W.  main 
line  at  Axminster,  has  also  brought  Charmouth 
within  comparatively  easy  reach,  as  Lyme  is  only 
2 m.  distant.  It  is  a terrible  two  miles,  however. 
At  the  top  end  of  Charmouth  one  climbs  into  a 
cutting  called  “ New  Passage/’  the  popular  name 
for  which,  however,  is  the  “ Devil’s  Bellows.” 
In  stormy  weather  it  well  deserves  the  name. 
The  road  winds  round  a hill  and  affords  a very 
fine  view  of  Lyme.  At  the  top  of  the  hill,  before 
commencing  the  somewhat  tedious  and  very  pre- 
cipitous descent,  a short  cut  will  be  found  in  a 
footpath  on  the  left,  which  leads  to  the  gate  of  the 
new  cemetery,  just  outside  Lyme.  At  low  water  it 
is  possible  to  make  one’s  way  by  the  beach  under  the 
cliffs,  and  there  was  formerly  a lane  that  followed 
somewhat  this  course,  but  the  encroachments  of  the 
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sea  have  quite  effaced  it.  A further  route  may  be 
found  by  taking  the  old  road,  at  the  top  of  Char- 
mouth,  and  then  over  the  golf  links.  This  involves 
a little  more  climbing,  but  the  greater  altitude 
enlarges  the  scope  of  the  views.  The  district 
is  not  one  specially  commending  itself  to  the 
cyclist.  To  the  good  pedestrian,  however,  it  is 
a paradise. 

East  Chelborough , or  Lewcombe  (3  m.  S.E. 
of  Sutton-Bingham  Stat.)  is  near  the  N.W. 
boundary  and  6 m.  S.  of  Yeovil.  The  church  is 
a small  building  E.  E.  in  style,  but  possessing  no 
particular  feature.  Lewcombe  is  the  old  name  of 
the  parish,  and  the  old  Rectory  House  is  still 
called  Lewcombe  House.  Cheddington  Court , a 
fine  modern  Tudor  residence,  is  the  seat  of  Sir 
Henry  Peto,  the  successor  in  the  baronetcy  to  the 
famous  Sir  Morton  Peto,  the  great  contractor  of 
the  Crimean  War  period  and  a very  active  layman 
in  the  Baptist  denomination.  A somewhat  famous 
hill  in  the  neighbourhood,  Castle  Hill,  or  better, 
Chelborough  Hill,  for  u Castle  Hills  ” are  so 
numerous  as  to  be  somewhat  confusing,  is  said  to 
be  the  site  of  an  ancient  castle,  a statement  to  be 
received  largely  on  trust.  What  is  clear  and 
beyond  dispute  is  the  fact  that  the  view  from  the 
summit  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  to  be  had  in 
the  county.  It  embraces  the  whole  of  the  centre 
of  Dorset  away  to  the  distant  Wiltshire  downs 
near  Salisbury,  to  the  N.  of  Cranborne  Chase, 
while  it  extends  in  the  N.  over  Somersetshire  to  the 
Polden  Hills  and  the  outlying  spurs  of  the  Mendips. 
Nearer  at  hand  are  the  North  Downs  of  Dorset, 
High  Stoy,  Revel’s  Hill,  Nettlecomb  Tout,  and 
Bulbarrow ; while  to  the  W.  an  enormous  vista  is 
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opened  up  away  to  the  Blackdown  Hills  to  the  S. 
of  Taunton  and  W.  of  Ilminster  on  the  Devon  and 
Somerset  border. 

West  Chelborough  (4  m.  N.W.  of  Evershot 
Stat.)  has  a small  church  rebuilt  in  1640  in  the 
Gothic  style  and  restored  in  1894.  An  old  Nor- 
man font  of  curious  form  is  the  only  interesting 
feature. 

Chesil , or  Chesilton.  (See  Portland.) 

Chesil  Bank,  or  Chesil  Beach,  can  be 
readily  reached  from  Weymouth,  the  distance 
being  about  3 m.  It  connects  Portland  with  the 
mainland  at  Abbotsbury,  1 1 m.  distant,  and  then 
continues  in  a diminished  form  and  merges  in 
the  ordinary  beach  near  Bridport,  seven  miles 
farther  on.  It  faces  the  West  Bay,  one  of  the 
largest  indentations  on  our  coast,  which  it  materially 
helps  to  make  one  of  the  most  dangerous.  About 
a mile  after  leaving  Portland  it  is  flanked  all  the 
way  to  Abbotsbury  by  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  known 
as  the  Fleet,  which  enters  Portland  Roads  near 
Wyke  Regis.  It  has  been  not  inaptly  compared 
to  a string  or  rope  of  pebbles  holding  Portland  to 
the  mainland.  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in 
Europe  approaching  it  in  size,  and  its  origin  and 
characteristics  have  engaged  the  attention  of  Lyell, 
Buckland,  Coode,  Airy,  and  Professor  Prestwich 
among  other  great  scientific  authorities  at  home, 
and  of  many  distinguished  savants  abroad.  L eland’s 
description  of  it  is  quaint  and  curious  : “ This 

arm  (viz.,  that  runneth  up  by  the  right  hand  of 
Way  mouth  Haven  to  Portland  Passage;)  going 
up  from  the  Strait  of  Trajictus,  and  is  of  good 
bredth,  and  so  se  goith  up  to  Abbates-Byri,  about 
a vij  miles  of,  where  is  a little  fresh  water  resorting 
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to  the  sea.”  (Leland  is  here  alluding  to  the  Fleet 
inlet.)  He  continues:  “ A little  above  Abbates- 
byri  is  the  head  or  point  of  the  Chisil,  lying  North 
Weste,  that  from  thens  stretch  up  7 miles,  as  a 
maine  narrow  bank  by  a right  line  on  to  South  Est, 
and  there  buttith  on  Portland,  scant  a quarter  of  a 
mile  above  the  new  castell  in  Portland.  The 
nature  of  this  bank  of  Chisil  is  such,  that  as  often 
as  the  wind  bloweth  strene  (f.  strong)  at  South 
Est  so  often  the  sea  betith  it,  and  losith  the  bank, 
and  breakith  through  it.  So  that  if  this  might 
continually  blow  there,  this  bank  should  soon  be 
beaten  away  and  the  se  fully  enter  and  divide  Port- 
land, making  it  an  isle,  as  surely  in  times  past  it 
hath  beene,  as  far  as  I can  by  any  conjecture  gather. 
But  as  much  as  the  South  Est  wind  dooth  bete  and 
breke  off  this  Chisille  Bank,  so  much  doth  the 
North  West  wynd  again  socor,  strength  and 
augmentith  (it).  On  the  farther  of  the  Trajictus 
into  Portland,  comming  from  Way  mouth,  is  a point 
of  land  like  a causey  al  of  pible  and  sand,  cast  up 
by  the  rages  of  the  se.  Wheron  I went  scant  a 
mile  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  rotes  of  the  high 
ground  of  Portland,  wher  a late  a right  strong  and 
magnificent  castel  is  buildid  at  this  causey  end. 
And  from  this  castelle  to  the  very  South  Est  point 
of  the  Chisil  is  but  a little  way,  and  the  arme  of 
the  se  that  goith  up  to  Abbates-Byri  gulfith  in 
betwixt  the  South  Est  point  of  the  Chisil  and  the 
Castelle.”  At  the  first  glance  it  would  seem  that 
in  the  last  sentence  Leland  is  confusing  Sandesfoot 
Castle,  of  the  existence  of  which  he  was  well  aware, 
with  Portland  Castle  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Roads  or  “ Trajictus,”  which  was  built  some  twenty 
years  previously ; but  if  we  imagine  him  describing 
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the  scene  from  the  latter  the  apparent  discrepancy 
is  partly  explained,  although  as  a matter  of  fact  the 
Fleet  inlet  debouches  between  Sandesfoot  and  the 
S.E.end  of  the  Chesil  Bank,  Portland  Castle  only 
surveying  the  operation  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Roads.  It  may  here  be  pointed  out  that  the 
place  where  it  “gulfith  in  ” is  crossed  both  by 
road  and  railway  bridges,  which  effect  the  real  and 
practical  connection  between  the  mainland  and 
Portland.  There  is  fortunately  sufficient  shore  at 
the  south  end  of  Portland  Roads,  where  the  Chesil 
Bank  begins,  to  admit  of  road  and  railway  running 
Darallel  with  it  for  some  little  distance ; and  when 
hey  part  company,  where  the  Roads  estuary  bends 
•ound  while  the  Chesil  continues  its  straight  western 
tourse  along  the  West  Bay,  there  is  only  the  com- 
)aratively  insignificant  Fleet  mouth  to  be  bridged 
o effect  the  communication  with  the  mainland. 
3hysiographically,  of  course,  it  is  correct  to  say 
hat  the  Chesil  Bank  connects  Portland  with  the 
mainland,  but  the  latter  would  be  unapproachable 
y land  if  this  natural  connection  were  the  only 
vailable  one. 

; The  dimensions  of  the  Chesil  Bank  are — length, 
ay  to  Burton  Cliff,  16  m.,  during  the  last  five  of 
fhich  it  tails  off  considerably  ; breadth  near  Port- 
ed at  low  tides,  200  yards,  and  height  42  ft.  above 
igh- water  mark.  At  Abbotsbury  it  is  170  yards 
ride  and  23  ft.  high.  At  Portland  it  penetrates 
elow  high-water  to  a depth  of  48  ft.,  diminished 
: Abbotsbury  to  36  ft.  The  progress  of  the  Bank 
om  W.  to  E.  is  marked  by  a gradual  increase  in 
ie  size  of  the  pebbles  composing  it.  It  com- 
mences at  Bridport  with  almost  fine  gravel  which 
jjickly  grows  coarser,  and  then  the  pebbles  begin 
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to  be  graduated  in  size,  until  nearing  Portland  they 
attain  a diameter,  not  uniformly  of  course,  of  three 
inches  and  sometimes  more.  At  Portland  itself, 
where  the  Bank  terminates,  the  stones  suddenly  get 
smaller  again.  This  well-marked  gradual  increase 
in  size  is  so  pronounced  as  to  be  a trustworthy  guide 
to  the  fishermen  and  others,  who  can  tell  in  the 
dark,  from  the  size  of  the  stones,  the  particular 
part  of  the  Bank  on  which  they  may  have  landed. 
The  origin  of  the  Bank  is  somewhat  difficult  of 
explanation.  A law  of  compensation  has  been  at 
work,  however,  and  the  sea  itself  has  been  laid 
under  contribution  to  furnish  a wall  of  defence 
against  its  own  encroachments.  A reef  of  blue  clay 
has  formed  a bed  on  which  the  shingle  hurled  up 
by  the  wind  and  waves  could  form  a lodgment,  : 
and  the  edifice  has  gradually  grown  and  is  main- 
tained by  the  same  causes  that  originated  it.  The  l 
prevalent  winds  being  S.W.,  it  is,  of  course,  in  that  ! 
direction  that  one  would  look  for  the  “raw  i 
material,”  but  here  a difficulty  faces  us.  The  t 
West  Bay  is  reported  by  trawlers  to  be  free  from  ( 
pebbles,  there  is  no  waste  of  cliffs  to  account  for  1 
the  marvellous  and  constantly  renewed  supply,  and,  c 
above  all,  no  cliffs  capable  of  supplying  the  chalk-  t 
dints,  of  which  the  Chesil  is  mostly  composed ; and  ( 
so  Sir  Charles  LyelPs  theory  of  cliff  denudation  i 
seems  in  this  respect  untenable.  Dr  Buckland’s  d 
theory  had  a far  greater  air  of  probability.  This:c 
was  that  the  diluvial  waters  that  formed  the  exten-h 
sive  valleys  intersecting  the  coast  at  Abbotsburyj  < 
Charmouth,  etc.,  swept  their  materials  into  the  bed  if 
of  the  English  Channel,  whence  they  were  fron  t 
time  to  time  forced  up  in  the  south-west  gales  scj  i 
frequent  on  this  coast,  and  where  the  vast  Atlantic!  j 
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seas  pour  in  with  a force  and  magnitude  unparalleled 
even  on  shores  that  are  apparently  far  more  exposed. 
The  explanation  of  Professor  Prestwich,  however, 
while  not  altogether  rejecting  the  theories  previously 
advanced,  supplemented  them  by  importing  into  the 
question  the  raised  beach  at  Portland  Bill,  an 
element  that  had  not  previously  been  adequately 
reckoned  with.  “ At  a distance  of  25  m.  S.  of 
the  Chesil  Bank,  and  parallel  with  it,  is  the  contour 
| line  of  30  fathoms,  and  the  line  of  20  fathoms 
passes  within  6 m.  of  the  Bank,  and  only  1 m. 
from  the  S.  end  of  Portland,  while  the  line  of  15 
fathoms  extends  to  within  a mile  of  the  shore  off 
the  northern  portion  of  the  Chesil  Bank.  This 
leads,  during  storms,  to  the  inset  of  a very  heavy 
ground-swell,  and  causes  the  waves  to  break  on  the 
Bank  with  great  violence.”  Now  the  base  line  of 
the  semi-circular  West  Bay  extends  from  Portland 
Bill  to  Berry  Head,  and  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  ancient  raised  beach  follow's 
that  line.  Prestwich,  while  admitting  that  shingle 
from  the  S.  end  of  Portland  and  elsewhere  might 
have  contributed,  relies  on  the  submerged  portion 
of  the  beach  in  the  sea-bed  of  the  West  Bay  for 
the  main  storehouse  and  provision-ground  of  the 
Chesil  Bank,  the  store  in  the  ancient  beach  being, 
in  his  opinion,  amply  sufficient.  The  shingle,  being 
deflected  northwards  by  the  Race,  is  thrown  up 
during  storms  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Chesil  Bank, 
whence  it  gradually  travels  towards  Bridport. 
u To  the  great  accumulative  power  and  small 
propelling  power  exercised,  the  large  dimensions 
of  the  Bank  and  the  great  wear  of  the  shingle,  as 
it  slowly  travels  from  Chesilton  to  Abbotsbury,  are 
probably  due.”  Pie  sums  up  his  conclusions  as 
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follows:  (1)  That  the  Chesil  shingle  is  derived 
chiefly  from  the  materials  of  the  “ raised  beach,” 
of  which  a remnant  still  exists  in  situ  on  the  Bill 
of  Portland.  (2)  That  the  storm- waves,  in  con- 
junction with  the  tidal  current,  drive  the  shingle  of 
the  old  beach  from  the  bed  of  the  Channel  on  to 
the  S.  end  of  the  Chesil  Bank,  whence  it  travels 
by  the  agency  of  wind- waves  in  a NW.  direction 
towards  Bridport  Harbour.  (3)  That  the  growth 
of  the  Chesil  Bank  has  been  from  SE.  to  NW. 
under  the  influence  of  the  two  above-named  forces. 
(4)  That  the  shingle  of  the  “ raised  beach  ” itself 
was  formed  of  materials  which  had  travelled  direct 
from  the  coasts  of  Devonshire  and  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Dorset,  eastward  to  Portland.  The  last 
conclusion  seems  somewhat  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  of  the  chalk-flints  of  which  the  pebbles  are 
mainly  composed,  and  one  is  tempted  to  rely  some- 
what on  Dr  Buckland’s  diluvial  excavation  theory. 
Could  not  the  line  of  chalk  downs,  interrupted 
between  Studland  and  the  Needles,  have  contributed 
to  the  “ raised  beach,”  and  might  not  a similar 
prolongation  at  Beer  Head  have  helped  to  furnish 
material  at  the  Chesil  ? 

The  gigantic  force  of  the  Atlantic  waves  here 
has  already  been  alluded  to.  In  1824  an  ordnance 
sloop  was,  not  lifted  clean  over  the  beach  from  the 
West  Bay  into  the  Roads,  as  the  story  goes,  but 
lifted  high  enough  on  the  Bank  to  make  it  possible 
by  a little  channeling  to  get  her  into  the  water  on 
the  other  side,  and  thus  “ pierce  ” the  isthmus. 
The  Bank  has  been  at  times  a sort  of  Tom  Tiddler’s 
ground.  AH  sorts  of  curious  objects  have  been 
thrown  up  by  the  waves  after  great  gales,  or  perhaps 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  have  been  then 
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exposed  by  the  sustained  ground-seas,  when  the 
rapid  recession  of  the  waves,  with  the  resulting 
downward  current,  exposes  the  Kimmeridge  clay 
where  the  spoil  of  the  ocean  has  been  tenaciously 
held.  Wrecks  innumerable  took  place  here  before 
steam  vessels  were  introduced.  Indeed,  they  are 
by  no  means  infrequent  now,  but  formerly  “ Dead- 
man’s  Bay ” had  a terrible  name.  It  is,  however, 
by  no  means  ordinary  flotsam  and  jetsam  that  has 
been  gathered  here.  Ancient  coins,  especially 
Roman  ones,  have  been  found  in  unexpected 
numbers,  the  “ third  brasses 99  of  Constantine  being 
the  most  frequent  to  crop  up.  Mediaeval  coins  too 
have  been  discovered  as  well  as  antique  rings,  seals, 
plates,  ingots  of  silver,  and  a few  of  gold.  A 
Spanish  galleon  is  known  to  have  perished  near 
Chesilton,  and  some  of  the  vessels  of  the  Armada, 
treasure  ships  it  is  said,  were  wrecked  here.  In- 
dependently, however,  of  that  special  expedition 
the  constant  traffic  between  Spain  and  Spanish 
Flanders  must  have  supplied  many  a victim  to  the 
inhospitable  shore,  if  the  experiences  of  the  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  mother  of  Charles 
V.  count  for  anything.  Of  all  the  marvellous 
“ finds  99  recorded  in  connection  with  the  Beach  one 
mentioned  by  Hutchins,  the  Dorset  historian,  is 
certainly  entitled  to  be  ranked  facilis  princeps : 
“June  1757,  a mermaid  was  thrown  up  on  the 
shore,  between  Portland  and  Burton,  thirteen  feet 
long.  The  upper  part  of  it  had  some  resemblance 
to  the  human  form,  the  lower  was  like  that  of  a fish; 
the  head  was  partly  like  that  of  a man,  and  partly 
like  that  of  a hog.  Its  fins  resembled  hands ; it 
had  forty-eight  large  teeth  in  each  jaw,  not  unlike 
those  in  the  jaw-bone  of  a man.”  If  the  original 
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answered  to  Hutchins’  description  it  should  cer- 
tainly have  been  preserved.  A maid,  de  la  mer  or 
otherwise  with  a head  partly  resembling  a man  and  ^ 
partly  a hog,  might  surely  have  been  trusted  not  to  ! 
wield  too  fascinating  an  influence  on  those  that  go  I 
down,  not  necessarily  to  the  bottom,  in  ships.  1 
More  credible  wrack  is  furnished  by  the  various  1 
kinds  of  Zoophytes,  Coralines,  Algae,  etc.,  de- 
posited on  the  Bank  after  a tempest.  The  late 
Mr  Damon,  in  his  “ Geology  of  Weymouth,  etc.,” 
in  which  the  Chesil  Bank  is  dealt  with  in  an 
extremely  concise  and  interesting  fashion,  tells  us 
that  here  is  the  only  habitat  on  the  British  coast  of 
an  elegant  species  of  Cirripedia,  Acasta  Montagui , 
found  nestled  in  sponge,  and  that  numerous  ovaries 
of  fishes,  seed-vessels,  and  other  products  of  the 
W.  Indies  and  N.  America  are  drifted  here  across 
the  Atlantic.  Some  of  the  rarer  and  more  exotic 
species  of  fishes  too  are  captured  off  the  Bank  in 
the  fishing  season,  among  them  the  Fin  Whale, 
Blue  Shark,  Thresher,  Electric  Ray  ( Torpedo 
vulgaris , Yarrel),  curious  names  piscatorially,  and 
doubly  curious  the  Latin  one  here,  with  the  chimney 
stack  of  Whitehead’s  works  at  Wyke  in  view 
suggesting  anything  but  numbness  or  idleness.  In 
addition  to  these  are  the  Sun  Fish,  the  Boar  Fish, 
and  the  Angler  or  Sea-Devil,  the  last  probably 
being  the  original  of  Hutchins’  Mermaid.  Some 
rare  mosses  and  lichens  are  found  here,  and  the 
Agates  and  coloured  flints  generally  are  numerous, 
there  being  a fine  sprinkling  of  jaspers,  moss 
agates,  corals,  etc.  The  after-tow,  fatal  to  the 
strongest  swimmer,  renders  bathing  from  the  Chesil 
worse  than  foolhardy,  and  adds  much  to  the  fatal 
consequences  of  the  wrecks. 
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Chesilborne  (8  m.  N.E.  of  Dorchester  Stat.). 
The  church,  which  was  restored  in  1875,  an 
flint  and  stone  building.  The  district  is  very 
sparsely  inhabited,  but  the  valley  is  interesting 
geologically,  and  the  scenery  varied  and  pleasing, 
the  undulations  affording  pleasant  relief,  and  portions 
of  the  country  being  well  wooded. 

Chetnole  (2  m.  S.  of  Yetminster  Stat.)  has  a 
good  Perp.  church.  The  chancel  and  N.  aisle  are 
a memorial  to  the  late  Major  Chadwick,  and  were 
added  in  i860.  The  tower  was  rebuilt  about  1 580. 

Chettle  (7  m.  N.E.  of  Blandford  Stat.).  The 
church,  largely  rebuilt  in  1850,  is  Perp.  in  style. 
Chettle  House  in  the  neighbourhood  is  a good  speci- 
men of  Queen  Anne  architecture,  its  restoration 
having  been  very  carefully  effected. 

West  Chickerell  (2J  m.  N.W.  of  Weymouth 
Stat.).  The  church  is  in  Perp.  style,  and  was  a 
very  ancient  structure,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Abbey  of  Bindon,  but  it  has  been  frequently  in  the 
hands  of  the  restorer.  The  N.  aisle  was  added  in 
1835.  At  the  W.  end  are  two  large  bells  sus- 
pended under  stone  arches.  The  font  is  Norm., 
and  the  Jacobean  pulpit  dates  from  1630.  There 
are  extensive  brick  and  tile  works  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  sanitary  stoneware  is  also  manufactured. 
Large  hauls  of  mackerel  are  taken  in  the  neigh- 
bouring West  Bay,  from  which  Chickerell  is  only 
parted  by  the  Fleet  inlet  and  the  Chesil  Bank ; and 
a good  many  of  the  inhabitants  here,  as  well  as  in 
the  neighbouring  parish  of  Fleet,  largely  depend 
upon  the  harvest  of  the  sea  for  their  subsistence. 
There  is  an  excellent  golf  course  here  a short 
distance  away  on  the  field-path  route  to  Weymouth, 
belonging  to  the  Weymouth  Golf  Club. 
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Chideock  (3  m.  W.  of  Bridport  Stat.)  is  beauti- 
fully situated  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  valleys 
of  the  S.W.  portion  of  the  county,  close  to  Devon- 
shire. It  has  the  English  Channel  not  far  away 
in  the  front,  and  Down  Cliffs,  with  the  hills  of 
Eype  and  Thorncombe  on  the  E.,  and  Haddon 
Hill  and  Golden  Cap  on  the  W.  The  church  is 
chiefly  Perp.  It  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1880, 
when  a somewhat  crude  painting  was  discovered  on 
the  N.  wall.  At  the  end  of  the  S.  aisle  is  a marble 
tomb  with  an  effigy  of  a knight  in  plate-armour, 
usually  supposed  to  be  Sir  John  Arundell.  There 
are  five  stained  windows.  In  the  grounds  of  the 
Manor  house , the  seat  of  Mr  Humphrey  Weld,  is 
a Catholic  Church,  somewhatelaboratelyornamented; 
and  in  the  Catholic  cemetery,  which  adjoins  the 
churchyard  of  the  parish,  is  a mortuary  chapel,  the 
walls  of  which  are  relieved  by  mural  paintings,  one 
of  which  at  least,  a representation  of  the  Crucifixion, 
is  the  work  of  the  late  proprietor  of  the  manor, 
Mr  C.  Weld.  The  Chideocks  were  the  old  lords 
here,  and  the  remains  of  the  moat  of  Chideock  Castle , 
the  old  seat  of  the  De  Chideocks,  is  all  there  is  left 
to  remind  us  of  that  edifice,  which,  built  by  John 
de  Chideock  in  1379,  was  battled  from  Royalists  to 
Parliamentarians  and  back  again  like  a shuttlecock 
during  the  fierce  and  obstinate  contest  that  raged 
for  so  long  round  Lyme,  and  was  at  last  doomed  to 
destruction — “ slighted,”  the  cant  term  was — in  1645, 
although  some  of  the  ruins  remained  for  a century 
later.  If  this  was  a Parliamentary  “ slight,”  one 
could  fancy  the  Whitehall  tragedy  almost  amounting 
to  an  “ insult  ” ! 

Chilcomhe  (4^  m.  E.  of  Bridport  Stat.),  on  the 
little  river  Bredy  or  Bride.  The  church  is  a smail 
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E.  E.  building  ; the  font  is  early  Norm.,  with  cable 
moulding  and  foliage  on  the  rim,  and  tongue-shaped 
ornaments  round  the  bowl  bottom.  The  reredos  is 
of  cedar  panelled  in  a frame  of  oak,  and  is  reported 
to  have  been  the  spoil  of  one  of  the  vessels  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  The  piscina  and  some  I7th-cent. 
mural  tablets  and  floor-stone  may  be  mentioned. 
The  manor  house  belonged  to  the  Bishop  family, 
and  has  now  suffered  the  not  uncommon  meta- 
morphosis into  a farmhouse.  It  dates  from  157 8. 
On  the  hill  near  the  house  is  a large  earthwork. 

Child  Okeford . (See  Okeford.) 

Chilfrome  (1  m.  N.W.  of  Maiden  Newton 
Stat.)  has  a small  church,  bell-gabled,  of  no  par- 
ticular interest,  rebuilt  and  restored.  Crimmer  or 
Cromlech  Crock  Lane  here  seems  to  point  to  some 
vanished  antiquity. 

Church  Hope . (See  Portland.) 

Church  Knowle  (2  m.  W.  of  Corfe  Castle 
Stat.)  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  Purbeck  Hills, 
which  may  be  said  to  bisect  the  parish.  The 
church,  a quaint  little  building,  half  hidden  by  a 
laurel  hedge,  is  an  old  cruciform  structure  dating 
from  the  13th  cent.,  but  much  restored  and  rebuilt, 
the  present  tower  being  added  in  1740,  while  the 
chancel  was  thoroughly  restored  some  dozen  years 
since.  There  is  an  interesting  altar  tomb  in  the 
nave  to  John  Clavel  and  his  two  wives,  dated  1572. 
There  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  ancient  manor 
house,  now  a farmstead,  in  the  parish,  known  as 
Barneston , dating  from  the  time  of  the  third 
Edward,  with  the  remains  of  a circular  stone  stair- 
case on  the  N.  side,  and  evidences  that  show  that 
it  was  once  adapted  to  stand  a mild  siege.  It  is 
said  to  derive  its  name  from  a Saxon  thane,  one 
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Berne,  who  dwelt  here,  or  in  the  neighbourhood, 
in  pre-Norman  days,  since  which  time,  however,  it 
must  have  received  many  additions  and  restorations, 
as  the  principal  feature  now  remaining  is  a fine 
Tudor  hall,  with  an  oak  roof,  now  subdivided, 
with  a very  good  oriel  window,  duplicated  in 
the  next  storey.  The  chalk  downs  here  divide  the 
Tertiaries  from  the  Purbeck  and  Hastings  Sands 
formations.  In  the  Purbeck  the  valuable  clay,  so 
largely  used  for  china  and  the  better  class  of 
earthenware,  is  very  extensively  worked,  and  great 
quantities  are  excavated  in  the  neighbourhood  and 
despatched  to  the  Potteries  and  elsewhere.  There 
were  rumours  not  long  since  of  an  American 
attempt  to  “ corner ” this  indispensable  raw 
material,  and  great  was  the  dismay  occasioned, 
particularly  in  N.  Staffordshire ; but  the  Purbeck 
folk  are  more  than  usually  conservative  and  old 
fashioned,  and  it  would  have  had  to  be  a very 
tempting  offer  that  would  have  led  them  to  part 
with  their  “ ball  clay  99  to  “ Kimberlins,”  as  the 
Portland  people,  if  not  the  Purbeck,  style  all 
strangers.  The  remains  of  a Roman  villa  have 
been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  barrows 
and  earthworks  are  to  be  met  with  between  here 
and  Corfe. 

Clifton  Maybank  m.  S.  of  Yeovil  Junction 
Stat.)  is  on  the  Somersetshire  border.  There  is 
no  church  now  existing,  and  the  living  is  annexed 
to  the  vicarage  of  Bradford  Abbas.  The  manor 
once  belonged  to  the  famous  Horsey  or  De  Horsey 
family,  of  whom  there  are  many  traces  in  Dorset- 
shire, notably  at  Sherborne,  and  one  of  whom,  of 
doubtful  reputation,  was  Governor  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  in  Elizabeth’s  time.  Some  portion  of  the 
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manor  house  remains  in  a 1 5th-cent.  building  with 
a parapeted  front,  divided  by  turrets,  a prominent 
feature  of  which  is  the  high  oriel  window  orna- 
mented with  the  equine  heads  that  were  the  family 
badge.  A “ gorgeous  screen  ” that  now  adorns 
the  W.  front  of  Montacute  House  and  connects 
the  wings,  was  transferred  thither  from  Clifton 
Maybank,  presumably  by  the  Phelipses,  who,  not 
content  with  this,  also  annexed  the  arms  over  the 
doorway  from  the  same  quarter.  A stair  turret, 
adapted,  like  the  one  at  Church  Knowle  (Barne- 
ston),  for  defensive  purposes  is  found  in  the  out- 
buildings, and  some  venerable  chimney-hearths. 

Colehill  (2  m.  N.  of  Wimborne  Stat.)  is  a new 
parish  carved  out  of  the  ancient  parish  of  Holt. 
The  church  (modern)  is  of  red  brick  and  oak 
timber,  with  central  tower. 

Compton  Abbas  (5^  m.  S.  of  Semley  Stat.)  is 
3 m.  S.  of  Shaftesbury.  The  stone  church,  rebuilt 
entirely  in  1867,  has  a good  vaulted  chancel,  and 
the  two  arches  separating  nave  from  aisle  are  note- 
worthy. Towering  over  the  village  is  Melbury 
Hill  (see  Shaftesbury),  and  separating  it  from 
Cranborne  Chase  to  the  E.  is  Melbury  Down . 
Beautiful  views  of  the  adjacent  country  abound, 
and  the  Vale  of  Blackmore  may  be  said  to  end 
here. 

Compton  Abbas,  West , or  West  Compton 
(3  m.  S.  of  Maiden  Newton  Stat.),  was  once  an 
appendage  of  Milton  Abbey,  and  is  almost  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  county  to  Compton  Abbas 
proper,  which  was  probably  the  former  property  of 
Shaftesbury.  It  is  a curious  circumstance  in  Dorset 
that  places  or  groups  of  places  with  name  or  names 
almost  identical  crop  up  in  various  and  frequently 
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widely  separated  districts.  The  church  is  modern. 
Near  at  hand  is  the  site  of  a British  village. 

Nether  Compton  (3  m.  N.E.  of  Yeovil  Junction 
Stat. ) is  on  the  Somersetshire  border.  The  small 
church  is  Perp.  with  a fine  old  stone  screen. 

Over  Compton  (3  m.  N.W.  of  Sherborne  Stat.) 
is  close  to  the  last  named.  The  church,  built  of 
Ham  Hill  stone,  is  small,  but  has  a good  tower. 

Compton  Valence , or  E.  Compton  (4  m.  S.  of 
Maiden  Newton  Stat.),  takes  us  to  the  S.  W.  again. 
The  church,  Gothic  in  style,  was  rebuilt  during 
last  century,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower. 

Coomhe  Keymes , or  Comb  Keines  (2  m.  S.  ot 
Wool  Stat.).  The  church,  rebuilt  in  i860,  is 
E.  E.  in  style.  One  of  the  bells  is  dated  1599, 
and  there  is  an  ancient  font  and  a stained  E. 
window.  The  beautiful  chalice,  of  pre- Reforma- 
tion date,  has  already  been  noticed.  (Introduction 
—Churches.) 

Corfe  Castle  has  a station  on  the  branch 
line  of  the  S.W.R.  from  Wareham  to  Swanage, 
and  is  4 m.  from  the  first-named  place.  The  pre- 
dominance of  the  castle  has  occasioned  its  full  name 
being  given  to  the  parish  and  village.  Its  ancient 
name  was  Corvesgate  (A.-S.  ceorfan , to  cut),  and 
referred  to  the  gate  or  pass  cut  in  the  Purbeck 
Hills — by  nature,  be  it  understood — which  rendered 
the  position  one  of  great  strategic  importance,  and 
only  requiring  a certain  amount  of  fortification  to 
be  wellnigh  impregnable.  That  it  was  more  or 
less  fortified  in  Saxon  and  even  earlier  times  seems 
highly  probable,  and  indeed  is  fairly  well  established, 
but  the  one  tragic  deed,  “the  foulest  ever  com- 
mitted by  the  English  since  they  came  to  Britain,” 
that  early  earned  for  it  an  unenviable  fame,  took 
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place  before  the  erection  of  the  castle,  of  which 
indeed  we  get  no  mention  till  nearly  a century  later, 
although  the  fact  that  some  place  of  defence  existed 
in  the  time  of  Alfred  seems  indisputable,  since 
certain  rights  and  duties  in  connection  with  it  were 
assigned  by  that  monarch  to  his  daughter  Ethelgiva, 
the  first  abbess  of  Shaftesbury  (875).  Purbeck 
seems  always  in  the  old  days  to  have  been  a 
favourite  hunting-ground,  and  here,  at  Corfe, 
iElfrith  or  Elfrida,  King  Edward’s  stepmother, 
had  a pleasure-house  or  hunting-lodge,  no  doubt 
situated  pretty  near  to  the  castle  site.  Hunting 
in  the  wood  near  Wareham,  the  king  lost  his 
attendants  in  the  c 6 ardour  of  the  chase,”  and 
naturally  enough  brought  up  at  his  step-mother’s 
abode.  He  declined  to  alight,  but  called  for  wine, 
which  was  supplied  by  his  hostess,  who  had  received 
him  with  a show  of  interest  and  affection.  As  he 
drank  he  was  mortally  stabbed,  some  say  by  the 
queen-mother  herself,  but  more  probably  by  one 
of  her  attendants,  acting  on  her  instructions.  The 
tragedy  lacked  nothing  in  ghastliness,  for  the  poor 
king,  riding  terror-stricken  away,  fell  faint  from  his 
saddle,  his  foot  caught  in  the  stirrup,  and  he  was 
dragged,  dying  and  dead,  till  his  wearied  steed 
paused.  Hutchins  says  his  body,  terribly  mangled 
by  its  contact  with  the  rough  country  roads,  was 
secreted  by  the  queen,  but  this  is  a blunder.  It 
was  found  by  his  servants  and  interred  at  Wareham, 
where  a small  chapel  attached  to  Lady  St  Mary’s 
Church  still  bears  his  name,  and  where  his  reputed 
coffin  of  marble  may  be  seen  near  the  font,  the 
body  having  been  exhumed  three  years  after  its 
interment,  to  find  a more  suitable  place  of  sepulture 
in  the  abbey  at  Shaftesbury.  Tradition  has  it  that 
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Elfrida,  who  had  retired  and  shut  herself  up  at  Bere 
Regis,  insisted  on  following  the  cortege  at  this 
second  funeral,  but  that  her  steed  refused  to  ap- 
proach the  bier  and  persisted  in  walking  backwards. 
The  influence  of  Dunstan,  then  all-paramount,  and 
the  character  of  her  own  son,  Ethelred,  " the  Un- 
ready/’ who  succeeded  the  royal  “ Martyr,”  as  he 
quickly  grew  to  be  termed,  prevented  the  crime 
receiving  its  fit  punishment,  although  the  monks 
wrought  upon  the  perpetrator  to  such  effect  that 
she  restored  the  famous  nunnery  of  Amesbury,  in 
Wiltshire,  associated  with  Queen  Guinevere,  as  well 
as  that  of  Whorwell,  in  Hampshire.  To  the  latter 
she  herself  retired,  and  devoted  her  last  days  to  the 
religious  life. 

Corfe  Castle  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Domesday 
Book,  and  its  story,  or  rather  that  of  its  building, 
is  lost  in  obscurity.  A portion  of  the  keep  was 
probably  done  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  and 
perhaps  incorporated  the  Saxon  work  already 
existing.  Whether  it  attained  its  more  important 
dimensions  in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  to  whom 
it  should  be  remembered  we  owe  Westminster 
Hall  and  additions  to  the  Tower  of  London,  or 
that  of  his  brother,  the  first  Henry,  is  not  known. 
Both  were  familiar  with  the  neighbourhood : the 
New  Forest  was  not  far  off,  Purbeck  was  too 
famed  a hunting-ground  to  be  neglected  by  such 
keen  sportsmen,  and  the  district  altogether  was  of 
far  greater  importance  than  one  can  realise  at  the 
present  time.  At  any  rate  there  was  a strong 
castle  here  when  the  struggle  for  the  throne  began 
between  Stephen  and  Matilda ; and  Baldwin  de 
Redvers  successfully  held  it  for  the  late  monarch’s 
daughter  when  Stephen  besieged  it  in  1139. 
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During  the  long  reign  of  Henry  II.  and  the 
short  one  of  Coeur  de  Lion,  we  have  very  few 
traces  of  Corfe,  but  there  is  some  evidence  that 
it  was  kept  in  good  repair  and  strengthened,  if 
not  enlarged.  John  made  it  a royal  residence, 
and  paid  a tribute  to  its  strength  and  security  by 
depositing  the  regalia  there.  From  the  earliest 
times  it  seems  to  have  been  marked  out  for  a State 
prison,  and  here  John  allowed  some  French 
prisoners  of  noble  birth,  who  had  supported  his 
nephew,  to  starve  to  death  at  the  beginning  of 
the  13th  cent.  Here  he  imprisoned  Eleanor, 
his  niece,  the  sister  of  the  ill-fated  Arthur,  toge- 
ther with  two  daughters  of  the  Scottish  king,  sent 
to  him  as  hostages.  Eleanor  was  kept  at  Corfe 
for  many  weary  years,  when  she  was  removed  to 
Bristol,  and  died  at  last  after  a captivity  of  nearly 
forty  years,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  her  lifetime. 
Peter  of  Pomfret,  a hermit  from  another  famous 
castle,  Pontefract,  had  the  temerity  to  prophesy 
John’s  loss  of  the  crown,  and  was  promptly  con- 
signed to  the  safe  keeping  of  Corfe,  and  in  spite  of, 
more  likely,  because  of,  the  semi-realisation  of  his 
vision,  when  the  king  became  a vassal  of  the  Pope, 
he  was  dragged  from  Corfe  to  Wareham  and  back, 
and  then  gibbeted  with  his  son.  In  the  next 
reign  the  castle  again  played  a part.  It  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
the  Earl  Marshal,  guardian  of  the  new  king  during 
his  minority  and  regent  of  the  realm,  but  at  his 
death  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  certain  refrac- 
tory barons,  who  held  it  against  the  crown  during 
the  struggle  headed  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  for 
some  years.  Edward  II.  was  imprisoned  here  in 
1326  by  Queen  Isabella  and  her  paramour,  Roger 
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Mortimer,  and  was  conveyed  hence  by  Sir  John 
Matravers  of  Langton  Matravers,  and  Sir  John 
Gurney,  to  Berkeley  Castle,  where  he  was  so 
brutally  murdered.  Hume  gives  Kenilworth 
Castle  as  the  place  whence  the  unfortunate  king 
was  conveyed  to  the  scene  of  the  murder,  and 
Sir  William  Smith  apparently  endorses  Hume’s 
statement,  but  Corfe  was  undoubtedly  his  penulti- 
mate abode.  The  brother  of  Edward  II.,  the 
Earl  of  Kent,  had  a strong  opinion  that  an  im- 
position had  been  practised,  and  that  the  victim  of 
the  Berkeley  tragedy  was  not  the  king,  who  he 
imagined  was  being  kept  in  hiding.  To  resolve 
his  suspicions  he  repaired  to  Corfe  and  concerted 
with  others  to  obtain,  as  he  imagined,  his  release 
and  restoration.  The  farce  was  kept  up  there, 
i.e.  his  delusion  was  fostered  ; the  Constable,  who 
was  a creature  of  Mortimer’s,  encouraging  his 
belief  that  the  king  was  alive  and  in  confinement 
there,  and  undertaking  to  deliver  him  a message 
and  letter  from  Kent,  promising  succour.  The 
letter  was  treacherously  conveyed  to  the  queen 
and  Mortimer,  and  Kent  was  beheaded.  The 
castle  afterwards  passed  to  the  Somersets,  with 
whom  it  remained  till  1471,  when  the  Earl  of 
that  time,  who  had  accompanied  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  after  her  landing  at  Weymouth,  to  the 
fatal  field  of  Tewkesbury,  was  beheaded,  after  the 
battle,  in  the  market-place  of  the  town  last  named, 
when  Corfe  passed  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and 
at  his  death  lapsed  to  the  crown.  The  Countess 
of  Richmond  and  Derby,  the  mother  of  Henry 
VII.,  was  endowed  with  it  by  her  son,  and 
evidently  resided  here  and  took  an  interest  in  her 
surroundings,  inasmuch  as  she  founded  the  Wim- 
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borne  Grammar  School.  Reverting  again  to  the 
crown  for  a time  it  fell,  on  the  death  of  Henry 
VIII.,  into  the  hands  of  another  Somerset,  the 
famous  Lord  Protector.  In  Elizabeth’s  reign  it 
was  granted,  for  a consideration,  to  Sir  Christo- 
pher Hatton,  with  certain  rights  and  privileges — 
Admiral  of  Purbeck  and  Lord  Lieutenant — and  by 
him  it  was  restored,  improved,  and  inhabited.  Two 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  allotted  to  the 
castle  and  town,  and  Corfe  was  admitted  to  rank 
as  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  At  Sir  Christo- 
pher’s death  it  passed  to  his  nephew,  Sir  William, 
who  died  childless,  bequeathing  Corfe  to  his 
widow,  the  famous  Lady  Elizabeth  Hatton,  who 
played  such  a prominent  role  in  the  career  of  the 
great  Lord  Bacon,  whose  suit  she  rejected  in 
favour  of  his  bitter  rival  and  enemy,  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  who  did  not,  however,  have  a particularly 
happy  time  of  it.  At  Coke’s  decease  it  became 
the  property  of  Sir  John  Bankes,  who  purchased  it 
jfrom  the  widow.  Sir  John  was  then  Attorney- 
General,  but  he  afterwards  became  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  if  he  “ excelled  Bacon 
in  eloquence,  Ellesmere  in  judgment,  and  Noy  in 
law,”  he  must  have  been  indeed  a worthy  progeni- 
tor of  the  present  owners,  the  Bankes  of  Kingston 
Lacy.  Sir  John  fell  into  disgrace  with  the  Parlia- 
ment in  1643  by  refusing  to  endorse  what  he 
deemed  the  treasonable  practices  of  Waller, 
Essex,  and  Manchester,  and  his  denunciation 
from  the  bench  at  Salisbury,  led  to  him,  in  his 
turn,  being  denounced  in  the  city  as  a traitor. 
Sir  John  joined  the  king  at  York,  and  his  wife, 
one  of  the  Hawtreys  of  Middlesex,  made  vigorous 
preparations  for  the  defence  of  the  famous  Purbeck 
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stronghold.  The  war  raged  fiercely  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ; Poole,  Lyme,  Dorchester,  Wareham, 
and  Weymouth  were  seized  by  the  Parliamentary 
forces,  and  the  strength  of  Corfe  being  well  known, 
recourse  was  had  to  stratagem.  The  Poole  people, 
headed  by  the  Mayor,  were  accustomed  to  hold  an 
annual  stag-hunt  on  May  Day,  somewhat  after  the 
Epping  fashion,  and  under  cover  of  this,  a body  of 
horse  penetrated  to  the  castle  precincts,  and  were 
about  to  effect  an  entrance,  under  some  more  or 
less  plausible  excuse,  when  the  shrewd  chatelaine, 
suspecting  their  design,  summoned  the  guard, 
refused  admittance,  and  closed  the  gates.  The 
“committee”  at  Poole  next  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  the  ordnance,  which,  by  the  way,  was 
not  very  formidable,  and  sent  a force  of  fifty 
seamen  to  secure  it,  but  the  fair  defender  was  no 
less  sagacious  than  brave.  “ Instead  of  delivering 
them,  though  at  the  time  there  were  but  five  men 
in  the  castle,  yet  these  five,  assisted  by  the  maid- 
servants at  their  ladies'  command,  mount  these 
peeces  on  their  carriages  againe,  and,  lading  one 
of  them,  they  gave  fire,  which  small  Thunder  so 
affrighted  the  Sea-men  that  they  all  quitted  the 
place  and  ran  away.”  The  guns  were  ultimately 
given  up  to  gain  a little  time,  and  arms,  provisions, 
and  men  were  gathered,  aid  was  despatched  from 
Blandford  by  Prince  Maurice,  and  Captain  Laur- 
ence was  entrusted  with  the  military  defence. 
The  siege  now  began  in  earnest.  The  neigh- 
bouring hills  were  occupied,  an  ineffectual  cannon- 
ade was  commenced,  the  town  was  occupied  in 
force,  and  under  the  shelter  of  two  protecting 
machines,  the  “ Boar  and  the  Sow,”  the  besiegers 
advanced  to  the  walls,  threatening  death  to  the 
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defenders.  The  resistance,  however,  was  vigorous, 
attempts  at  storming  were  repulsed,  although  the 
assailants  were  freely  plied  with  drink  and  ex- 
horted by  promises  of  rewards  ; sallies  by  the 
garrison  were  frequent,  and  not  without  success  in 
damaging  the  morale  of  the  attacking  force,  and 
the  efforts  of  Sir  Walter  Erie  and  his  six  hundred 
were  unavailing.  The  €t  engines  ” did  not  greatly 
distinguish  themselves.  “ The  first  that  moved 
forward  was  the  Sow,  but  not  being  musket  proof 
she  cast  nine  of  eleven  of  her  farrow,  for  the 
musquetiers  fro  the  Castle  were  so  good  marks- 
men at  their  legs,  the  only  part  of  all  their  bodies 
left  without  defence,  that  9 ran  away,  as  well  as 
their  broken  and  battered  legges  would  give  them 
leave,  and  of  the  other  two  one  was  slaine.”  A 
reinforcement  of  sailors  from  Poole,  which  must 
have  made  the  assailing  force  nearly  a thousand 
strong,  led  to  a renewal  of  the  assault  and  bom- 
bardment. The  rumour  of  the  advance  of  a Royal 
force,  combined  with  the  undaunted  resistance, 
forced  Sir  Walter  to  raise  the  siege,  and  he 
retired  discomfited  to  Poole,  after  a six  weeks’ 
siege,  during  which  the  courage  and  high  spirit 
of  Lady  Bankes  never  faltered.  Treachery  un- 
fortunately achieved  what  force  had  failed  to 
accomplish.  Colonel  Pitman,  an  officer  of  the 
garrison,  opened  communications  with  the  enemy  ; 
a number  of  them  were  admitted  in  disguise  under 
pretence  of  being  a reinforcement,  the  king’s  and 
queen’s  towers  were  seized,  and  a surrender  was 
inevitable.  Plunder  and  pillage  followed  but  no 
slaughter,  but  the  castle  was  doomed  to  destruction. 
Mines  were  laid,  gunpowder  freely  used,  and  for 
months  every  effort  was  made  to  lay  the  place  in 
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ruins.  The  gallant  defence  had  extorted  almost 
as  much  admiration  as  irritation  among  the  Parlia- 
mentary leaders,  and  it  was  in  its  way  a noble 
appreciation  of  the  heroism  displayed  by  Lady 
Bankes  that  the  family  estates  escaped  confiscation. 

The  ruins,  as  such,  are  magnificent.  The  castle 
was  somewhat  of  a boot-shape,  and  in  its  construc- 
tion full  advantage  was  taken  of  the  peculiar  if  not 
unique  conformation  of  the  natural  mound,  or 
monticle  rather,  on  which  it  was  placed,  and  which 
in  itself  must  always  have  been  a striking  picture. 
The  streams  that  drain  the  plateau  formed  by  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  which  slopes 
slightly  towards  the  N.,  gradually  made  a passage 
through  the  chalk  edges  to  gain  an  outlet  in  Poole 
Harbour,  the  land-locked  estuary  of  the  Frome. 
Not  one  but  two  gaps,  however,  were  effected,  the 
Byle  brook  on  the  E.,  and  the  Steeple  brook  on 
the  W.,  each  sawing  out  its  own  channel  and 
almost  encircling  the  isolated  Corvesgate  Hill. 
The  streams  unite  to  form  the  Corfe  river.  The 
castle  walls  follow  the  crest  of  the  hill,  which 
descends  almost  vertically,  on  three  sides.  The 
ravines,  through  which  the  rivulets  that  compass  it 
flow,  cut  it  off  almost  completely  from  the  line  of 
downs,  and  viewed  from  a distance  this  u splendid 
isolation  ” is  even  more  apparent  than  near  at  hand. 
A four-arched  bridge  which  crosses  the  deep  outer 
moat  connects  the  castle  with  the  town,  and  the 
first  or  Outer  Ward , the  longest  by  far  of  the  four 
wards  into  which  the  fortified  area  of  over  three 
acres  was  divided,  is  entered  by  the  great  gateway, 
which  is  flanked  by  two  massive  circular  towers. 
The  blasting  to  which  the  castle  was  subjected 
(in  the  way  of  “ small  mercies”  one  has  to  be 
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thankful  that  dynamite  was  not  yet  invented) 
quickly  displayed  its  effects,  for  the  three  towers 
supporting  the  curtain  were  thrown  forward  and  now 
incline  over  the  moat,  and  the  upper  storey  and 
masses  of  masonry  are  scattered  in  various  direc- 
tions. On  passing  through  this  first  gateway,  with 
its  semi-circular  outer  arch,  the  groves  for  the 
portcullises  and  the  piercings  for  the  arches  may  be 
noticed,  with  the  remains  of  the  curious  mechanism 
by  which  the  drawbridge  was  raised  and  lowered. 
Inside  the  ward  the  devastation  is  overpowering. 
The  towers  are  bereft  of  their  inner  walls,  the 
roofs  are  exposed,  the  kitchen  fireplaces  and  flues 
remain,  and  the  doorways  to  some  extent,  but  great 
fragments  of  the  buildings  have  been  hurled  on  to 
the  slope,  and  beyond  what  was  probably  the  guard 
room,  flanking  the  entrance,  a great  mass  of  the 
curtain  was  blown  clean  round  and  the  inner  face 
reversed.  The  verdant  lawn  that  now  occupies 
the  enclosed  area  offers  a strange  contrast  to  the 
wreck  all  round.  The  guard-house  tower  is  at 
the  S.E.  corner  of  the  ward,  and  the  immense 
thickness  of  the  walls  here,  compared  with  those 
in  the  higher  and  less  accessible  portion  of  the 
fortress,  is  remarkable.  Another  semi-circular 
tower  here,  near  where  the  stables  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  E.  tower,  was  formerly  known  as 
the  Pembroke  Tower,  a semi-lunar  bastion  tower, 
with  traces  of  a sally-port,  in  fair  preservation,  and 
an  excellent  example  of  the  splendid  fortress 
masonry  of  the  time.  The  shield  of  Plunkenet, 
whose  name  it  now  very  properly  bears,  is  seen  on 
the  outer  face,  with  great  clearness  and  distinct- 
ness, bearing  the  arms  of  Alan  of  Plunkenet,  Con- 
stable of  the  Castle  in  Henry  III.’s  reign.  The 
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interior  shows  how  thoroughly  the  workmen  of  the 
time  accomplished  their  task,  the  work  being 
excellent  throughout.  The  three  bays  are  undis- 
turbed, and  parts  of  a stairway  to  the  rampart  are 
to  be  traced  on  the  farther  side.  The  castle 
ditch,  or  inner  moat,  shows  an  interesting  section 
of  the  geological  strata.  From  the  moat  the  rise 
is  very  abrupt,  the  keep  towers  springing  abruptly 
from  the  cliff  edge,  and  giving,  with  the  blasted 
and  ruined  walls  and  fragments  which  seem  held 
together  by  some  invisible  agency,  a wonderfully 
picturesque  effect.  An  excellent  notion  of  the 
massive  nature  of  the  castle  architecture  and  the 
splendid  workmanship  may  be  gained  by  descend- 
ing to  the  glacis,  which  can  be  attained  from  the 
great  gateway.  The  defiance  to  all  then  known 
methods  of  destruction  is  marvellously  manifested 
in  the  great  bastioned  towers,  which  hang  over  in 
their  entirety,  and  have  done  so  for  between  two 
and  three  centuries,  at  an  angle  that  speaks 
eloquently  for  the  marvellous  solidity  of  their 
original  construction  and  the  wonderful  foundations 
on  which  they  were  laid.  The  second  “ hanging 
tower  ” was  the  well  tower,  and  beyond  it  is  a third 
tower,  the  lower  portion  of  which  has  escaped 
injury  and  enables  various  details  to  be  studied  at 
first  hand.  A fourth  tower  also  is  in  a good  state 
of  preservation,  and  the  bays,  with  perforations  for 
the  archers,  and  slot  holes  for  transomes  to  support 
a platform,  can  be  discerned. 

The  gateway  of  the  Second  Ward  is  reached  by 
a bridge  across  the  dry  moat,  and  is  a noteworthy 
structure  of  Edward  I.’s  time,  although  it  is  some- 
times called  the  Gate  of  Edward  the  Martyr. 
This  second  gateway  has  a general  resemblance  to 
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the  first,,  a square  tower  and  archway  with  a round 
tower  at  each  side.  The  efforts  of  the  “ slighters  ” 
and  the  passive  resistance  of  the  innocent  masonry 
are  nowhere  better  displayed.  The  western,  or 
Sunken  Tower,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  carried 
by  the  force  of  the  explosion  of  the  mines,  and 
moved  bodily  down  the  hill,  with  a large  portion 
of  the  square  tower  attached  to  it,  in  one  great 
mass,  nine  feet  below  its  former  position,  but  still 
proudly  erect  and  defiant.  The  vast  annexe  that 
thus  clung  to  it  seems  to  have,  by  its  weight,  served 
to  steady  the  displaced  tower  and  preserved  it  in 
a vertical  position,  while  the  explosion  itself,  by 
the  excavation  it  produced,  procured  for  it  in  some 
sort  a new  foundation  and  lodgment.  We  enter 
on  the  other  side  the  inner  hall  of  the  archway, 
which  shows  the  grooves  for  the  portcullises,  two 
of  which  were  in  whole  span,  with  circular  heel 
posts,  the  central  one  divided  into  five.  The  finely 
cut,  chamfered  segmental  ribs  also  call  for  atten- 
tion. The  doorways  to  the  guard-rooms  remain, 
with  the  bolt-holes.  The  fosse  is  about  twenty  feet 
deep,  and  is  said  to  have  been  cut  by  John.  It 
was  formerly  called  the  “ Castle  Diche,”  and 
beyond  it  was  “ A steepe  hill  and  rocke,”  with 
the  majestic  ruins  of  the  keep  and  towers  poised 
above,  and  already  referred  to.  A little  doorway 
leads  to  the  eastern  tower,  which  was  also  probably 
the  residence  of  the  warder,  the  signs  of  large  and 
commodious  living  rooms  being  discerned,  and  here 
also  are  signs  of  “ The  Steare  leading  into  ye 
King’s  Toure,”  broken  steps  and  portions  of 
passages  indicating  the  old  communication  between 
the  gateway  and  the  State  apartments,  which  was 
constructed  on  the  wall,  and  connected  the  " heel  ” 
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with  this  upper  part  of  the  u foot  ” of  the  “ top- 
boot.”  Leaving  the  staircase  remains  and  follow- 
ing the  wall  on  the  left,  built  on  the  steep  edge  of 
the  mound,  the  curtain  is  strengthened  half  way  by 
a semi-circular  tower  (there  was  another  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ward)  with  four  loop-holed 
bays,  and  continuing  we  reach  the  Buttavant  or 
Dungeon  Tower,  this  Bout  Avant  being  the  toe 
of  the  “ boot,”  forming  the  western  angle  of  the 
triangle,  if  we  can  give  such  a descripton  to  the 
fortress,  and  a very  prominent  feature  in  its  outline. 
This  octagonal  structure,  only  two  sides  of  which 
remain,  is  at  the  point  of  the  spur.  The  imposted 
arches  of  the  bays,  the  turret  staircase  on  the  inside, 
and  the  battlement  and  other  features  that  remain, 
enable  us  to  form  a fairly  clear  idea  of  what  it  was 
like.  A corbel  to  the  right,  which  once  supported 
a timber  roof,  is  said  to  have  served  as  a stone 
gallows,  the  notches  for  the  fixing  of  the  rope  being 
pointed  out ; but  this  is,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat 
fanciful.  There  was  probably  a gallows  near  of  a 
rougher  type,  for  during  excavations  made  not  very 
long  ago,  skeletons  were  discovered,  one  of  them 
being  that  of  a man  nearly  seven  feet  high.  More 
important  revelations  were  those  of  footings  of  a 
wall  of  rough  Saxon  herring-bone  work,  which 
seem  to  indicate  the  early  existence  here  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  castle  or  palace,  or  maybe  a hospitium, 
such  as  that  occupied  by  Elfrida.1  The  gateway 
leading  to  the  Third  or  Inner  Ward , and  the  flank 

1 The  Bishop  of  Bristol,  in  his  “Life  of  St  Aldhelm,” 
claims  it  as  the  site  of  the  church  built  by  that  prelate 
located  by  William  of  Malmesbury  thus:  “Locus  est 
in  Dorsatensi  pago,  ii  milibus  a mari  disparatus  juxta 
Werham  ubi  et  Corf  castellum  pelago  prominet.” 
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wall  leading  to  it,  as  well  as  the  grand  buildings  of 
the  keep  on  the  hill  summit,  have  suffered  terribly 
from  the  destroyers.  Piles  of  shattered  masonry 
are  strewed  in  all  directions  in  chaotic  confusion. 
The  fourth  gateway,  leading  to  the  Fourth  IVard , 
has  suffered  in  the  same  manner.  Here  were  the 
King  s Tower , vaults  and  courts,  the  Queen’s  Tower , 
with  the  Queen  s Hall  and  Chapel  built  on  vaulted 
crypts,  and  a defensive  tower  beyond,  La  Gloriette . 
The  whole  seems  to  have  been  admirably  contrived 
for  defence,  the  natural  advantages  being  made  the 
most  of.  A path  wound  round  the  hill,  traversing 
the  exterior  wards  successively,  and  forming  in- 
dividual, and,  as  it  were,  separate  fortresses,  and 
the  Keep  was  well  nigh  impregnable.  The  Great 
Keep  or  King’s  Tower , grand  fragments  of  which 
show  almost  pathetic  in  their  majesty,  was  a Norman 
work  of  Henry  I.’s  time.  The  S.  front  and 
portions  of  the  two  side  walls  and  of  the  E.  side 
are  ivy-clad  and  full  of  romantic  beauty.  On  the 
S.  of  the  Great  Keep  Tower  is  the  King’s  Gallery , 
a lofty  passage  that  led  to  two  small  chambers  giving 
on  the  ditch.  St  Mary’s  Chapel  was  of  Early 
Pointed  architecture,  and  was  built  probably  in 
Henry  III.’s  time,  though  some  place  it  later.  A 
chapel  attached  to  it  was  connected  by  vaults  with 
the  guard  towers,  including  the  Queen’s  Tower. 
Some  pointed  windows  still  remain, ¥ and  two  doors, 
exceedingly  good  ones,  lead  into  hall  and  chapel 
The  Queen’s  Hall  and  the  chapel  seem  to  have 
been  occasionally  confused.  The  chapel  traverses 
the  hall  on  the  N. 

The  Tower  of  the  Southern  Keep  was  mainly  a 
defensive  structure,  and  the  strength  of  the  masonry 
is  enormous.  Perforated  apertures  communicated 
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with  the  Great  Keep.  One  end  of  the  passage  led 
to  the  grand  staircase,  whence  the  second  gateway 
could  be  reached.  The  Keep  Gateway , in  front  of 
the  wall  face,  is  a plain  arch  in  two  ribs,  with  cham- 
fered imposts.  Portions  of  the  building  were 
doubtless  employed  as  prisons.  The  wreck  of  this 
portion  of  the  castle  was  terrible,  and  the  massive 
debris  scattered  in  wild  confusion  witnesses  at  once 
to  the  splendid  work  of  the  original  builders  and 
the  diabolical  rage  of  the  devastators,  who  carried 
out  their  work  of  destruction  at  infinite  pains  and 
no  little  expense,  as  well  as  some  bodily  risk,  to  an 
extent  far  beyond  anything  called  for  by  considera- 
tions of  military  policy. 

The  town  or  village  of  Corfe  Castle  is  both 
charming  and  picturesque,  and  is  yearly  increasing 
in  favour  with  tourists,  who,  in  addition  to  the 
attractions  of  the  castle,  find  the  geological  and 
botanic  treasures  of  the  district  of  interest,  or  make 
it  a centre  for  the  walks,  rides,  or  drives  of  an  ex- 
tremely fascinating  country,  the  scenery  of  which 
is  as  varied  as  it  is  beautiful.  The  base  and  steps 
mark  the  site  of  the  old  market  cross  in  the  town 
that  the  destroyers  of  the  castle  no  doubt  made 
short  work  of.  The  two  main  streets  diverge,  and 
the  quaint  old  stone-roofed  houses  with  projecting 
upper  storeys,  now  largely  inhabited  by  the  workers 
in  the  clay  and  stone  quarries,  give  a distinctly  old- 
world  touch  to  the  scene.  The  church,  rebuilt 
with  the  exception  of  the  Perp.  tower,  is  dedicated 
to  the  Saxon  martyr-king.  The  font  is  of  Purbeck 
marble,  and  the  fine  reredos  was  designed  by  G.  E. 
Street.  There  are  several  memorial  windows,  in- 
cluding one  to  Lady  Charlotte  Bankes,  and  some 
portions  of  the  old  edifice,  besides  the  tower,  have 
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been  preserved.  Some  of  the  houses  in  the  village 
and  neighbourhood  are  of  considerable  interest. 
Among  them  is  the  Elizabethan  manor-house  of 
the  Dackhams,  standing  a little  back  from  the 
Swanage  Road,  with  a ground  plan  in  the  shape  of 
the  letter  E,  presumably  indicating  Gloriana.  It 
is  well  proportioned  and  very  complete,  even  to  the 
courtyard  entrance,  and  contains  some  good  oak 
carved  work  and  panelling.  It  has  been  altered 
somewhat  and  restored  in  careful  fashion  by  Mr 
W.  A.  Rixon,  of  Northleach,  the  late  owner. 
Another  old  house  near  the  road  leading  from  the 
mill  pond  belonged  to  the  Uvedales,  and  the 
remains  of  some  Tudor  mullioned  windows  are 
visible.  The  porches  of  many  of  the  houses,  stone 
columns  supporting  a room  above,  is  a peculiar 
feature  of  the  domestic  architecture  here.  By  a 
charter  of  Charles  II.,  granted  probably  in  place  of 
a “surrendered”  one,  the  management  of  the  town, 
which  sent  two  members  to  Parliament,  was  en- 
trusted to  a mayor  and  eight  “barons.”  The 
corporation  was  abolished  in  1883.  Mr  R.  W. 
Bankes,  then  lord  of  the  manor,  was  the  last  mayor, 
and  he  also  enjoyed  the  rank  of  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  Purbeck,  an  hereditary  “ office  ” that  has  filtered 
down  from  Hatton’s  time. 

Corfe  Mullen  (ij  m.  N.W.  of  Broadstone 
Stat.)  has  a church  of  red  stone  and  brick.  The 
chancel  is  E.  E.  The  ancient  edifice  has  been 
repaired  and  somewhat  restored.  The  Phelipses 
were  formerly  connected  with  the  place,  and  the 
Phelips  Bequest,  producing  some  ^80  per  annum, 
is  devoted,  partly  to  bread  and  cheese  for  the  poor, 
distributed  hebdomadally  on  the  steps  of  the  cross 
in  the  churchyard  ; secondly,  for  the  clothing  and 
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apprenticing  of  poor  children ; the  remaining  third 
goes  to  the  rector. 

Corscombe  (5  m.  W.  of  Evershot  Stat.)  once 
belonged  to  the  abbey  at  Sherborne.  The  ancient 
church  was  rebuilt  as  early  as  the  1 5th  cent.,  with 
the  exception  of  the  porch,  where  are  some  canopied 
niches  over  the  doorway.  It  has  twice  since  been 
restored  and  enlarged.  The  modern  carved  pulpit 
is  of  Caen  stone  and  marble.  Hollis,  the  benefactor 
of  Harvard  College,  lived  here,  and  his  virtues  are 
enshrined  in  verse  by  Crowe  in  his  66  Lewsdon 
Hill.”  Hollis  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  French 
municipalities  of  our  time,  to  whom  he  set  the  fashion 
of  calling  the  different  portions  of  his  domain  after 
famous  patriots  and  more  or  less  ardent  lovers  of 
liberty,  with  the  notable  difference  that  his  choice 
was  cosmopolitan.  His  own  grave  was  by  his 
own  special  request  left  without  monument  of  any 
kind.  Toller  IVhelme  is  m.  S.  of  Corscombe. 
It  has  a small  modern  church,  and  there  are  the 
remains  of  a grange  of  Ford  Abbey  here. 

Cranborne  (4  m.  N.W.  of  Verwood 
Stat.  and  4 m.  W.  of  Daggens  Road  Stat.)  is 
a market  town  that  has  seen  better  days.  It  is 
on  the  high  road  from  Salisbury  to  Wimborne 
and  the  west,  and  is  about  half-way  between  these 
towns.  Leland  describes  it  as  “ a praty  thorrogh- 
fair,  and  for  one  streat  meatly  well  builded.  There 
rennith  a fleting  bek  thorrogh  it,  and  passid  down 
thorrogh  the  streat  self  on  the  right  hand.”  This 
was  the  little  river  Crane.  The  parish  was  formerly 
an  abnormally  large  one,  some  forty  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, but  two  respectable  cantles,  Verwood 
and  Alderholt,  have  been  carved  out  of  it,  and 
have  reduced  it  to  more  ordinary  proportions.  A 
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Benedictine  priory  was  founded  here  by  Aylward 
de  Meaux  in  980,  but  a little  more  than  a century 
later  it  became  a cell  of  Tewkesbury  on  the  re- 
building of  that  abbey  by  Robert  FitzHamon. 
The  church  is  in  all  respects  one  of  the  best  of 
which  Dorset  can  boast.  It  is  a large  imposing 
stone  edifice,  embodying  portions  of  an  older 
building.  The  N.  doorway  is  Norm.,  the  building 
mainly  E.  E.  with  the  exception  of  the  lofty,  em- 
battled, square  tower,  which  is  Perp.  It  seems  to 
have  been  built  under  the  auspices  of  the  abbey  of 
Tewkesbury,  acting  with  the  authorities  of  Salisbury, 
Bishop  Adiscough  granting  an  “ indulgence/ ’ 
necessary  for  some  cause  or  other,  for  its  erection 
in  1440.  The  pulpit,  however,  of  carved  oak, 
must  be  of  older  date,  for  it  bears  the  initials  of 
Parker,  the  Tewkesbury  abbot,  who  died  in  1421. 
It  may,  however,  have  been  “in  stock ” at  the 
abbey.  The  west  window  is  in  memory  of  Stilling- 
fleet,  the  famous  divine  of  the  Revolution  times, 
the  great  preacher  and  consummate  controversialist. 
The  great  Dean,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  many 
great  Deans  of  St  Paul’s,  was  born  near  Cranborne, 
and  became  Bishop  of  Worcester  in  1689.  He 
very  narrowly  missed  promotion  to  the  primacy 
when  Tillotson  died  in  1694,  but  although  his 
claims  were  warmly  pressed  by  Mary,  he  was, 
Macaulay  tells  us,  too  “ high ” for  William,  low 
as  he  would  have  appeared  to  men  like  South  and 
Laud.  In  medias  res  is  not  always  the  safest  place, 
as  a contemporary  of  the  bishop’s,  Lord  Halifax, 
occasionally  found.  A tablet  (1647)  to  his  mother, 
and  a fine  Jacobean  monument,  with  recumbent 
figures,  to  Sir  Edward  Hooper  and  family,  are 
noteworthy.  Three  frescoes  were  found  in  1898. 
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Some  memorial  windows  are  of  modern  date  : one 
to  the  late  H.  F.  Brouncker  recalls  a name  familiar 
enough  to  the  reader  of  Pepys’  Diary.  The 
Brounckers  reside  at  Boveridge,  within  the  parish. 
The  manor  house  is  a remarkably  fine  specimen  of 
these  interesting  old  buildings.  It  is  the  property 
of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  It  is  said  to  date 
from  the  time  of  Athelstan,  980,  but  the  Tudor 
reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  must  be 
credited  with  the  bulk,  at  any  rate,  of  the  present 
erection.  The  Cecils,  who  seem  to  have  come 
into  possession  in  James  I.’s  reign,  added  the  west 
wing,  and  made  other  improvements.  The  figures 
of  Justice  and  Mercy  over  one  of  the  Jacobean 
porches  are  a reminder  that  here  were  held  the 
courts,  not  only  the  usual  hundred  baronial  court, 
but  the  special i(  W^ood ” or  Chase  court,  where 
offences  committed  in  Cranborne  Chase  were  dealt 
with.  The  dungeon  was  close  at  hand  for  the 
punishment  and  safe  custody  of  offenders.  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.  frequently  stayed  here  when  enjoying 
the  sport  afforded  by  the  Chase,  and  there  are  a few 
old  relics  of  their  day  and  a hunting  saddle  of 
Elizabeth’s  (brought  no  doubt  by  Robert  Cecil 
from  Theobalds),  still  to  be  seen.  Charles  I.  was 
here  under  altered  circumstances  in  1 644,  just  before 
the  second  battle  of  Newbury,  when  he  rested  here 
on  his  way  from  Exeter  and  Chard.  The  mansion 
was  carefully  restored  by  the  late  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury. Castle  Hill , about  a mile  to  the  S.  of  the 
town,  a large  fortified  mound,  is  seen  for  a great 
distance,  a chalk  tumulus  on  the  top  being  a very 
conspicuous  object. 

Cranborne  Chase  is  well  described  by  Mr 
Hardy  as  “ a truly  venerable  tract  of  forest-land, 
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one  of  the  few  remaining  woodlands  in  England  of 
undoubted  primeval  date,  wherein  druidical  mistle- 
toe is  still  found  on  aged  oaks,  and  where  enormous 
yew-trees,  not  planted  by  the  hand  of  man,  grew  as 
they  had  grown  when  they  were  pollarded  for 
bows.”  We  get  a glimpse  of  “ Cranborne’s  oaks  ” 
in  Macaulay’s  “ Armada.”  The  Chase,  only  a 
part  of  which  is  in  Dorsetshire,  is  greatly  shorn  of 
its  former  vast  proportions,  for  it  once  swallowed 
up  no  inconsiderable  part  of  Hampshire  and  Wilt- 
shire, as  well  as  Dorset,  and  embraced  some  seventy 
parishes  and  a number  of  townships  and  hamlets, 
having  an  outer  circuit  of  nearly  a hundred  miles. 
A “ chase,”  it  should  be  remembered,  was  the 
“ sporting  ” right,  the  “ hunting  ” right  mainly  over 
the  district  it  comprised,  but  carried  no  “ owner- 
ship ” of  the  property  with  it.  A “ chase  ” became 
a “ forest  ” when  it  passed  to  the  king,  and  re- 
sumed the  more  modest  term  when  it  reverted  to  a 
subject.  Cranborne  was  the  property  in  this  limited 
sense,  and  probably  in  a larger  one,  of  the  Earls  of 
Gloucester,  and  came  to  King  John  with  his  wife, 
who  was  an  heiress  of  that  house.  John  divorced 
this  lady  soon  after  he  came  to  the  throne,  but  he 
stuck  to  the  Chase,  which,  of  course,  in  his  hands 
was  a “ forest.”  It  reverted,  however,  to  his  first 
queen’s  family  at  his  decease,  and  remained  with 
them  till  Edward  IV. ’s  reign,  when  it  became  a 
i royal  forest  again  and  continued  in  the  hands  of  the 
I crown  until  James  I.  granted  to  the  first  Cecil1 

1 There  seems  to  have  been  a little  confusion  in  some 
quarters  on  this  head,  one  authority,  seldom  at  fault, 
stating  that  James  granted  the  Chase  to  the  Earl  of 
i Pembroke,  from  whose  descendants  it  passed  throngh 
several  noble  families  to  the  late  Lord  Rivers.  The  facts 
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who  held  the  rank  of  Earl  of  Salisbury,  “totam 
chaceam,  liberam  chaceam,  et  liberam  warennam 
de  Cranborne,  ac  omnia  privilegia,  jurisdictiones, 
libertates,  in  com’  Dors’,  Wilts,  et  Southampton.” 
The  Latin  smacks  somewhat  of  the  “ chase.”  The 
old  Chase  was  bounded  N.E.  and  S.W.  by  the 
rivers  Avon  and  Stour  respectively.  Its  area  was 
some  700,000  acres,  and  within  the  outer  circle  of 
a hundred  miles’  circumference  already  mentioned 
was  an  inner  ring  or  “ in-bounds,”  more  especially 
reserved  for  the  deer,  and  having  a circuit  of  some 
thirty  miles.  Here  were  the  Walks,  each  under 
the  care  of  a gentleman-ranger — West  Walk, 
Rushmore,  Alder  holt,  and  so  on,  each  “ walk  ” 
being  cut  into  “ ridings  ” and  well  planted,  so  that 
the  deer  should  not  lack  browse  or  “vert.”  The 
Chase  was  traversed  by  the  great  highway  from 
Salisbury  to  Exeter,  but  throughout  its  vast  extent 
this  was  supplemented  only  by  tracks  and  horse 
paths.  One  of  these,  the  shire-track,  separated 
Wilts  from  Dorset.  The  common  fallow-deer, 
the  Cervus  dama  of  Linnaeus,  still  so  frequently 
preserved  in  our  deer  - parks,  was  the  favoured 
animal  for  whom  this  great  reserve  was  maintained, 
the  red-deer,  although  introduced,  never  having 
become  acclimatised.  The  number  of  deer  exist- 
ing in  the  Chase  at  one  time  has  been  variously 

are  that  under  the  12th  of  Elizabeth  the  office  of  Warden 
and  Ranger  of  the  Chase  was  granted  to  Henry,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  for  life.  When,  however,  by  9 Jac.  I.  the  free 
Chase  and  Warren  was  granted  to  William,  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury, and  his  heirs,  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Chase  were  transferred  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Cran- 
borne, according  to  the  invariable  custom  by  which  the 
lords  of  that  manor  were  always  lords  of  the  Chase. 
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estimated,  and  itself  varied  at  different  periods. 
Prior  to  the  disafforestation  in  1830,  it  was  com- 
puted at  from  12,000  to  20,000.  Quarrels 
between  the  lord  of  the  Chase  and  the  various 
landowners  were  frequent,  the  ci  under  ” game,  as 
the  pheasants  and  hares  were  termed,  leading  to 
much  strife.  The  appointment  of  a gamekeeper  by 
Bubb  Dodington  of  Eastbury,  within  the  Chase 
limits,  and  the  shooting  of  his  dogs  by  the  chief 
ranger,  Mr  Chafin,  led,  not  to  a lawsuit,  but  a 
challenge,  and  blood,  not  u burgundy,”  which 
Christopher  Pitt  associated  with  Eastbury,  would 
probably  have  flowed  but  for  the  intervention  of 
friends,  who  turned  the  “ pistols  for  two  ” into  a 
convivial  banquet.  The  rights  of  the  Chase  passed 
to  the  Pitt- Rivers  family,  and  poaching  on  a con- 
siderable scale  became  frequent,  the  offenders  being 
not  infrequently  men  of  good  family  and  estate, 
who  could  well  afford  to  pay  the  fines  if  caught, 
and  to  whom  the  dash  of  danger  and  the  chance  of 
a fray  gave  a touch  of  piquancy  to  the  business.  A 
portrait  of  a noted  deer-hunter  is  preserved  by 
Hutchins,  arrayed  in  his  sporting  costume,  a short 
gentleman  of  aristocratic  mien  and  keen  look,  with 
somewhat  refined  features,  arrayed  in  quilted  jack 
and  beehive  bonnet.  He  was  great  in  Milton  and 
Samuel  Butler,  evidently  cosmopolitan  in  his  tastes, 
and  never  went  after  the  deer  on  the  Sabbath  Day 
until  he  had  duly  attended  to  his  religious  duties. 
Frequent  desperate,  bloody  battles  took  place, 
sometimes  keepers  and  sometimes  hunters  being 
killed.  The  Chase  was  also  a famous  resort  of 
smugglers,  being  easily  accessible  from  Poole  Har- 
bour and  well  adapted  for  hiding  their  freights,  and 
was  constantly  being  searched  by  the  Excise  officers 
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and  the  military.  Tollard  Royal,  the  Larmer 
Tree,  Rushmore  (the  seat  of  the  late  General 
Lane-Fox-Pitt- Rivers,  the  distinguished  archaeo- 
logist, to  whose  enterprise  and  research  in  both 
Dorset  and  Wilts  so  much  is  due),  and  other  of 
the  most  attractive  parts  of  the  Chase  are  beyond  our 
bounds.  The  Chase  was  formerly  the  scene  of 
many  hawking  parties,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  44  under  game,”  such  fine  fowl  as  the  great 
plover,  the  dotterel,  and  the  bustard  were  to  be 
encountered.  Mr  Chafin,  the  chief  ranger,  who 
repressed  Bubb  Dodington,  once,  in  1751,  flushed 
a flock  of  the  last  named  mustering  five-and-twenty ! 
Cock-fighting  after  this  seems  a lamentable  decline, 
but  it  was  highly  popular  here,  and  Mr  Chafin’s 
brother,  a clergyman  be  it  understood,  regretted 
that  44  in  our  days  of  refinement  this  amusement 
hath  been  exploded.”  Nutting  was  quite  a profit- 
able employment  in  the  Chase,  a 44  second  harvest  ” 
one  writer  calls  it,  for  the  poorer  folk,  who  came 
from  all  parts  in  the  autumn  and  camped  out  in  the 
woods,  getting  good  prices  in  the  towns  and  seaports 
for  their  gleanings.  The  utter  demoralisation  into 
which  the  Chase  fell,  between  smugglers,  deer 
stealers,  and  vagabonds  of  all  kinds,  who  made  it 
a sort  of  Alsatia,  became  intolerable  towards  the 
close  of  the  18th  cent.  Families  were  brought  up 
therein  trained  to  theft  and  pillage  and  accustomed 
to  vice  of  every  kind  from  birth,  and  the  place  be- 
came a veritable  plague-spot.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  1830  that  it  was  finally  disafforested,  Lord 
Rivers  receiving  compensation  to  the  tune  of  £\ 800 
per  annum,  secured  by  a charge  on  the  neighbour- 
ing estates.  This  was  the  end  of  the  Chase,  qua 
Chase,  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Chafin’s  pious  wish  44  that 
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it  would  remain  in  a flourishing  state  until  the 
general  dissolution  of  all  things  ” was  doomed  to 
remain  unfulfilled.  The  place,  however,  still  pos- 
sesses great  charm,  and  an  old  keeper  who  had  lived 
all  his  life  there  testified  to  the  same  when  he  said, 
speaking  of  a sermon  he  had  heard,  in  which  the 
beauties  of  Paradise  were  descanted  on,  “ It  seems 
by  the  account  to  be  a desperate  pleasant  place,  but 
I do  now  believe,  notwithstanding  what  the  parson 
said,  that  if  there  was  but  a good  trout- stream 
running  down  Chickengrove  Bottom,  Fernditch 
Wake  would  beat  it  out  and  out.” 

Creech  Barrow . (See  Steeple.) 

Long  Crichel  (7  m.  N.  E.  of  Blandford  Stat.)  has 
a church  in  the  Dec.  style,  restored  in  1852.  It 
contains  an  ancient  brass.  The  Crichels — there  were 
three  of  them — are  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book. 

More  Crichel  (6  m.  N.W.  of  Wimborne  Stat.) 
contains  a splendid  church  in  the  Italian  style, 
quite  a gem  in  its  way,  erected  in  1850  by  Mr 
H.  C.  Sturt  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  edifice. 
Some  of  the  old  tombs  and  other  vestiges  of  the 
old  church  remain.  The  first  rector,  Philip  de  Anne, 
flourished  in  1321.  One  of  the  rectors,  William 
Malmesbury,  who  was  presented  by  William  of 
Wykeham  in  1361,  recalls  the  famous  Latin  his- 
torian who  lived  two  or  three  centuries  previously. 
William  of  Wykeham  acquired  his  rights  in 
the  manor,  in  this  respect  at  any  rate,  from  one 
of  the  Cifrewasts,  the  old  family  who  long  held 
sway  here.  Among  the  ancient  tombs  is  one  to 
William  Cifrewast,  who  died  in  1581,  and  another 
to  his  daughter.  There  is  a curious  old  brass, 
which  records  at  length  the  virtues  of  Isabel 
Uvedale.  The  lines  are  worth  quoting: — 
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<c  Isabel  Uvedale  lieth  here,  that  was  the  virtuous  wief 

Of  Henry  Uvedale,  esquier,  and  browght  him  by  her 
lief 

Thyrtene  childrerne  to  his  joie,  well  nurtered  by  her 
daies, 

To  live  and  lerne  the  redie  waie  to  everlastinge  praise. 

And  of  Anthonie  Erneley,  Esquier,  of  Wiltshire, 
daughter  she 

In  whome  their  wanted  no  good  gifte  that  in  a wief 
shuld  be, 

For  wisdome,  manners,  modestie,  discretion,  love,  and 
curtesie, 

With  menie  a conninge  propertie  to  grafte  in  her 
gentilitie. 

Death  cannot  take  away  her  praise,  thowghe  she  be 
laied  in  grave, 

But  here  in  brasse  her  due  deshertes  perpetuall  fame 
shall  have.” 

u Isabel  dyed  ye  23  of  January,  in  ye  15th  yere 
of  ye  reigne  of  our  Sovereigne  Ladye  Elizabethe, 
Ao  Dni  1 572.”  Crichel  House , the  seat  of  Lord 

Alington,  is  a fine  mansion,  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Napier  family.  The  old  house  was  burnt  down  I 
in  1742,  but  was  rebuilt  by  one  of  the  Napiers, 
and  greatly  enlarged  by  Humphrey  Sturt.  The 
Napier  of  his  day  was  a staunch  Royalist,  and 
Charles  II.  and  his  consort  visited  Crichel  in 
1665.  George  IV.  lived  here  for  a time  during 
the  Regency,  and  his  daughter,  Princess  Charlotte, 
also  resided  here.  One  of  the  rectors  here,  Strong, 
was  a firm  supporter  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
was  made  preacher  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
attended  Cromwell’s  “ Assembly  of  Divines,”  and 
was  buried  in  the  Abbey,  but  his  remains  were 
exhumed  with  those  of  the  Protector,  but  found  a 
resting-place  in  St  Margaret’s  near  by. 

Dewlish  (8  m.  N.E.  of  Dorchester  Stat. ) lies 
in  the  middle  of  the  chalk  downs  in  a district 
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of  great  geological  interest.  The  discovery  of 
elephant  remains  here  has  already  been  dealt  with 
(Introduction — Geology).  The  remarkable  Pliocene 
deposits  have  attracted  considerable  attention,  and 
the  Dewlish  gravels  are  said  to  be  of  Forest-bed 
age.  The  church  is  an  ancient  stone  building, 
chiefly  E.  E.  The  N.  and  S.  doors  are  Norm. 
In  the  N.  aisle,  which  has  Perp.  arches,  is  a 
monument  to  Field-Marshal  Sir  John  Michel. 
Dewlish  House , the  seat  of  Major  Michel,  dates 
from  1702,  and  is  beautifully  situated  in  a finely 
timbered  park.  The  mansion  contains  a fine  col- 
lection of  paintings,  mostly  old  masters,  and  a 
valuable  collection  of  Chinese  and  other  curiosities, 
gathered  together  by  the  late  Field- Marshal.  A 
tesselated  pavement  and  other  relics  of  the  Roman 
occupation  were  discovered  here  in  1740. 

Dorchester,  the  county  town,  is  reached 
from  London  by  both  the  L.  & S.  W.  and  the 
G.  W.  railways.  A joint-line  connects  the  stations 
of  both  companies — which  are  some  J of  a mile 
apart — with  Weymouth.  Bridport  is  reached  by  a 
branch  line  from  Maiden  Newton  (G.  W.),  about 
8 m.  N.W.  of  Dorchester,  and  Lyme  Regis  and 
Charmouth  are  best  reached  by  this  route,  i.e.  by 
travellers  from  Dorchester,  Weymouth,  and  the  S. 
end  of  the  county. 

Dorchester,  for  a Roman  castra , a principal 
station  indeed  of  the  Romans,  and  probably  a 
town  of  much  importance  in  days  long  antecedent 
to  the  Roman  invasion,  is  disappointing  at  the  first 
glance  in  the  modern  appearance  it  wears.  Indeed, 
the  general  aspect  and  the  immediate  surroundings 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  railway  stations,  and,  speaking 
generally,  the  whole  approach  from  the  S.,  are  by 
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no  means  encouraging.  There  is  a somewhat 
dismal,  dilapidated  air  pervading  this  particular 
banlteue , only  relieved  by  a gigantic  modern 
brewery.  The  other  approaches,  however,  are 
exceedingly  good,  the  roads  being  generally  planted 
with  trees,  and  the  town  itself  has  bright,  clean, 
well-kept  streets.  The  “ comfortable  ” look  of 
its  residences,  and,  above  all,  the  “ Walks 
the  avenues  of  lime,  sycamore,  and  chestnut  trees 
that  preserve  the  old  plan  of  the  place,  and  mark 
the  position  of  the  old  Roman  walls,  of  which  only 
a fragment  is  preserved,  soon  invest  it  with  a 
charm  that  grows  as  acquaintance  with  it  increases. 
Its  modernity,  arising  from  the  usual  cause,  mighty 
conflagrations,  is  a modernity  with  a difference. 
The  four  leading  streets,  intersecting  in  the  middle 
of  the  town,  give  it  that  rectangular  formation  so 
characteristic  of  the  Roman  fortified  city ; and  the 
vast  camps,  one  close  at  hand,  the  other  within  a 
couple  of  miles,  both  dating  back  to  a period  ante- 
cedent to  the  Roman  invasion,  and  the  fine  Roman 
amphitheatre  at  Maumbury,  within  a stone’s-throw 
almost  of  the  railway  stations,  are  almost  adequate 
compensation  to  those  who  may  have  hoped  to 
find  in  Dorchester  something  resembling  the  Ceaster 
on  the  Dee.  A great  master  of  fiction,  too,  who 
was  born  near  at  hand,  at  Bockhampton,  and  who 
resides  a few  hundred  yards  out  of  the  town,  has 
cast  a magic  spell  over  the  place,  as,  indeed,  he  has 
over  the  county  ; and  those,  if  there  are  any,  whose 
souls  are  dead  to  the  silent  appeal  of  66  Pommery  ” 
and  “ Mai-dun,”  and  see  nothing  but  an  old  open- 
air  cirque  in  the  famous  “ Rings,”  can  find  con- 
solation in  contemplating  “ Casterbridge,”  the  scene 
of  one  of  Mr  Hardy’s  most  celebrated  romances. 
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The  ancient  history  of  Dorchester  is  inseparably 
bound  up  with  the  gigantic  earthwork?  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, although  it  no  doubt  had  a separate 
existence  contemporaneously  with  these,  and  was, 
like  the  Durovernum  of  Kent,  afterwards  so  famous 
as  Canterbury,  a British  city,  planned  by  the  Celts, 
enlarged  and  improved  doubtless  by  the  immigrant 
Belgae,  the  Durotriges,  but  with  many  signs,  not 
the  least  that  of  the  high-roads  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  differed  frequently  from  those  laid 
down  by  the  Romans,  of  a powerful  and  active 
population.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  mentions 
“Jonathal  of  Dorchester  ” as  one  of  Arthurs 
(i  Earls  of  noble  cities/’  and  thus  there  is  a 
distinct  legendary  association  of  the  place  with  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  The  name  is  a cor- 
ruption of  the  hybrid  Durno  or  Dornwara-ceaster, 
but  the  Romans  gave  it  the  Latinised  term  Durno- 
varia,  in  place  of  the  British  name,  Dwrinwyr,  the 
settlement  by  the  dwyr,  the  dark,  dour  waters  of 
the  Frome.  The  Dunium  of  Ptolemy  may  have 
referred  to  Dorchester,  but  is  assigned  with  greater 
probability  to  Maiden  Castle,  from  which  the 
Durotriges,  doubtless,  dominated  the  surrounding 
country,  Dorchester  included.  The  occupation  of 
the  Belgae  was  probably  largely  a military  one. 
Barnes  is  of  opinion  that  they  never  really  occupied 
the  land  in  the  sense  of  ordinary  settlers,  and  the 
chances  are  that  they  eventually  were  absorbed  by 
the  original  inhabitants,  with  whom  they  were 
distinctly  allied  ethnologically.  The  Roman 
occupation  would  be  a powerful  aid  to  such  a 
solvent. 

Poundbury  or  Pommery  is  on  the  top  of  a hill 
that  rises  from  the  Frome,  some  half  mile  W. 
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of  the  town.  Proceeding  westward  from  the 
Market  Place,  a turn  to  the  right,  soon  after  cross- 
ing the  “ Walk,”  and  then  to  the  left,  past  the 
Artillery  Barracks,  quickly  brings  it  into  view.  It 
is  a vast  oblong  entrenchment  occupying  an  elevated 
mound,  measuring  some  400  ft.  from  N.  to  S., 
and  considerably  more  than  double  that  from  E.  to 
W.,  while  the  area  enclosed  is  some  twenty  acres. 
The  vallum  and  ditch  that  protect  it,  except  on  the 
N.,  where  the  hill  is  raised,  seem  in  some  respects 
to  indicate  Roman  oversight ; but  more  likely,  if  the 
Durotriges  occupied  Dorchester,  the  camp  was 
constructed,  or  if  existing,  was  developed  and 
utilised  by  them.  The  theory  that  it  was  a Danish 
work,  constructed  during  the  Danish  invasion,  is  an 
unlikely  one.  The  summit  of  the  mound  commands 
an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  and 
stone  coffins  and  various  antiquities  have  been  laid 
bare  here  from  time  to  time.  Poundbury  ran 
considerable  risk  of  being  sacrificed  in  the  making 
of  the  railway  in  1846,  as  the  original  plan  was  to 
cut  right  through  it.  Strong  appeals  were  made  to 
Brunei,  especially  by  Mr  Charles  Warne,  the  cele- 
brated Dorset  antiquary,  who  had  just  succeeded 
in  saving  the  famous  Maumbury  Amphitheatre 
from  a similar  fate.  The  Master-General  of  the 
Ordnance,  who  seems  to  have  been  a potent 
influence  in  such  matters  in  those  days,  was  appealed 
to,  and  Poundbury  also  was  preserved.  The 
County  Museum  had  just  been  formed,  Barnes 
being  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries,  and  the  peril 
of  such  glorious  monuments  of  antiquity  as  Pound- 
bury and  Maumbury,  together  with  the  unearthing 
of  numberless  relics  of  the  past  that  attended  the 
excavations  necessitated  by  the  making  of  the 
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railways,  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Dorset  Field 
Club,  whose  researches  and  investigations  have 
been  worthy  of  the  splendid  field  of  research  that 
the  county  affords.  The  great  Roman  Amphi- 
theatre, Maumbury,  or  Maumbury  Rings,  as 
it  is  usually  called,  is  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
town  and  close  to  the  South  Western  Station.  It 
brings  the  Roman  occupation  vividly  before  the 
mind. 

“ Cirque  of  the  Gladiators, 

That  haggard  mark  of  Imperial  Rome, 

Whose  Pagan  echoes  mock  the  chime, 

Of  our  Christian  time.” 

This  is  by  far  the  finest  work  of  the  kind  in 
England.  It  is  an  immense  enclosure,  more 
circular  than  oval,  with  notches  at  the  N.  and  S. 
extremities.  The  internal  diameter  is  218  ft.  at 
its  maximum,  with  a minimum  of  163  ft.,  but  the 
great  thickness  of  the  rampart  adds  very  materially 
to  these  figures  when  it  is  measured  externally. 
“It  was  to  Casterbridge  ” (Dorchester),  says 
Hardy,  “ what  the  ruined  Coliseum  is  to  modern 
Rome,  and  was  nearly  of  the  same  magnitude.” 
Tier  above  tier  rise  the  seats,  in  terraces  cut  in  the 
chalk,  and  long  since  grass  grown,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  over  12,000  spectators  could  be 
accommodated.  Over  10,000  are  said  to  have 
assembled  in  1 705  when  Mary  Channing,  the  wife 
of  a Dorchester  tradesman,  who  belonged  to  the 
same  stock  as  the  great  American  divine,  was 
strangled  and  then  burnt  for  the  murder  of  her 
! husband.  “ Hanging  Fairs,”  as  the  public  execu- 
tions were  termed,  frequently  attracted  vast  crowds 
to  Maumbury,  although  the  infliction  of  capital 
punishment  for  such  crimes  as  sheep-stealing  and 
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forgery  mast  have  made  the  demoralising  spec- 
tacle a tolerably  familiar  one.  Maiden  Castle, 
fortified  town,  entrenched  camp,  city  of  refuge, 
oppidurriy  is  2 m.  S.W.  of  Dorchester,  in  the  parish 
of  Winterbourne  St  Martin  or  Martinstown,  where 
some  remarkably  interesting  Roman  remains  were 
recently  unearthed.  It  has  been  warmly  contended 
that  the  camp  is  Roman,  and  undoubted  evidences  of 
Roman  work  have  been  discovered,  notably  the  use 
of  Purbeck  stone  ; but  the  fact  that  this  is  employed 
rather  in  additions  to  the  banks,  and  that  it  is 
absent  in  the  older  and  more  extensive  works, 
leads  to  the  familiar  conclusion  that  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  constantly  exposed  to  invasions  like 
that  of  the  Durotriges,  from  which  the  “ silver 
streak,”  wide  as  it  is  here,  seems  scarcely  to  have 
protected  them,  or  perhaps  to  attacks  from  wild 
foes  in  the  island  itself,  constructed  these  mighty 
works  themselves,  and  the  Romans  were  content 
with  strengthening  and  perhaps  enlarging  and 
modifying  them.  If  the  camp  existed,  as  seems 
likely  enough,  before  the  advent  of  the  Durotriges, 
it  was  doubtless  occupied  by  them  in  force,  and 
strengthened  and  developed  as  a kind  of  garrison 
fort  and  town.  The  name,  Mai-Dun,  “the 
stronghold  by  the  plain,  or  with  a plain  top,”  is 
Celtic,  and  the  Irish  Magh  dun  has  the  same 
significance.  To  reach  this  marvellous  work  one 
leaves  Dorchester  by  the  Weymouth  road,  and 
after  a turn  to  the  right  after  crossing  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  the  track  to  the  left  should  be 
taken  where  the  road  merges  in  the  open.  The 
huge  triple  ramparted  camp,  oval  in  general  form, 
is  quickly  discerned,  a grand  defensive  work,  unique 
in  its  strength  and  magnitude,  only  approached  by 
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Old  Sarum.  The  natural  strength  of  the  hill,  with 
a plateau  at  the  summit  nearly  a mile  in  circum- 
ference, has  been  utilised  to  the  utmost,  the 
defences  following  the  natural  lines  of  the  hill,  and 
the  whole  rendered  wellnigh  impregnable  by  the 
successive  lines  of  ditches  and  of  ramparts  60  ft. 
high,  and  abrupt  in  their  steepness.  The  outside 
triple  line  is  nearly  two  miles  in  circuit,  and  in 
places  there  are  four  or  five  lines.  The  chief 
entrances  are  E.  and  W.,  and  these  are  speciallv 
protected  by  the  overlapping  of  the  earthworks. 
The  whole  space  comprises  some  120  acres,  the 
measurement  from  E.  to  W.  being  1000  yards, 
with  a width  of  500  yards.  The  cunning,  maze- 
like intercommunications  are  remarkable,  as  are 
the  variations  in  the  constructions  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  different  positions.  On  the 
| N.  side  we  have  only  three  tiers  of  ramparts  with 
intervening  ditches,  all  that  the  hill  allows;  but 
they  are  enormous  works,  the  valla  measuring  60  ft. 
from  apex  to  base,  while  they  are  of  almost 
appalling  steepness.  On  the  S.  the  entrenchments 
are  in  five  lines.  At  the  entrance  on  the  E.  five 
or  six  ramparts  overlap  and  cover  each  other, 
rendering  the  advance  of  a foe  a work  of  great 
danger  and  difficulty ; and  at  the  W.  side,  where 
the  ground  is  flatter,  the  number  is  almost  double, 
line  after  line  of  defence  succeeding  and  converting 
the  entrances  into  a very  labyrinth.  “ These 
entrances,  says  Warne,  c 6 form  the  most  con- 
spicuous features  of  the  stronghold,  and  their 
masterly  arrangement  presents  such  evidence  of 
skill  as  to  stamp  them  with  the  character  of  chefs- 
d’ceuvre  of  Celtic  engineering/  The  labour  of 
construction  must  have  been  immense,  if,  as  is 
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surmised,  the  builders  had  nothing  in  the  way  of 
tools  resembling  our  spades,  but  were  forced  to 
work  with  the  narrow  tools  called  celts.  A bank 
and  ditch  cross  the  upper  area,  near  the  centre,  and 
the  view  from  the  top  takes  in  a great  extent  of 
country. 

Returning  to  Dorchester,  its  history  may  be 
briefly  summed  up.  In  Athelstan’s  charter  to 
Milton  Abbey  it  is  termed  ’villa  regalis , in  contra- 
distinction to  the  Dorchester  in  Oxfordshire,  the 
Dorcic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  which  was 
called  villa  episcopalis , having  once  been  the  seat 
of  the  Wessex  bishopric,  inaugurated  by  St 
Birinus,  and  afterwards  of  a Mercian  see.  It 
suffered  no  doubt  in  the  Danish  invasions,  and  was 
of  no  great  importance  at  the  Conquest,  subsequent 
to  which,  however,  it  seems  to  have  had  a revival, 
as  a castle  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  present 
prison,  and  a priory  of  the  Franciscans  founded  in 
1364,  all  traces  of  which  have  long  since  vanished. 
A disastrous  fire  in  1613  is  pathetically  described 
by  a writer  of  the  period : “ This  instance  of 
God’s  wrath  began  in  a Trades-man’s  work-house 
. . . between  two  and  three  in  the  afternoone,  the 
wind  blowing  very  strong  so  that  in  a very  short 
space  the  most  part  of  the  town  was  fiered.”  It 
was  harvest  time,  and  Dorchester  was  in  very 
deed  a “ country”  town,  the  fields  at  its  very 
doors,  and  the  people  were  “most  busied  in  the 
reaping  of  their  corne  and  the  town  most  emptyest.” 
The  writer  concludes — “ Oh  ! Dorchester,  wel 
maist  thou  mourn  for  those  thy  great  losses  . . . 
like  never  to  re-obtaine  the  former  estate  but 
continue  like  ruinated  Troy  or  decayed  Carthage.” 
There  was  considerable  cloth  manufacture  here 
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then,  which  supplemented  the  usual  resources  of  a 
thriving  agricultural  town,  and  Dorset  ales  were 
already  acquiring  a more  than  local  reputation.  It 
was  always  a Puritan  stronghold,  and  at  the  Great 
Rebellion  sided  warmly  with  the  Parliament. 
Clarendon  testifies  to  its  being  more  entirely  dis- 
affected to  the  king  than  any  place  in  the  country. 
The  influence  of  the  Trenchards  counts  for  some- 
thing in  this,  but  not  all  by  any  means.  Jeffreys 
opened  his  Bloody  Assize  here  after  the  failure  of 
Monmouth’s  rebellion,  and  a number  of  executions 
took  place,  the  bodies  of  the  victims  being  dis- 
membered, and  the  various  portions  distributed  and 
exposed  throughout  the  country.  “Jints  were 
sent  about  the  country  like  butchers’  meat,”  says 
one  of  Hardy’s  characters.  The  lodgings  occupied 
by  the  infamous  judge  are  still  pointed  out  in  High 
West  Street,  nearly  opposite  the  Museum,  the 
premises  being  now  occupied  by  an  outfitter,  while 
his  State  chair  is  preserved  in  the  Town  Hall. 
His  portrait,  said  to  be  by  Lely,  is  in  the  Museum, 
and  does  not  much  belie  his  reputation. 

St  Peter’s  Church  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
where  the  main  roads  bisect  each  other.  It  is  a 
Perp.  building,  happily  spared  in  the  great  con- 
flagration, with  a fine  tower  90  feet  high.  Some 
of  the  work  is  Trans.  Norman,  the  S.  porch  for 
instance.  In  the  South  aisle  are  some  cross- 
legged  effigies  of  very  ancient  date,  said  to  be  those 
of  some  members  of  the  Chideock  family,  removed 
from  the  priory  at  the  dissolution  of  religious 
houses.  There  is  a wood  staircase  leading  to  a 
Jacobean  pulpit,  and  the  chancel  contains  a cano- 
pied tomb  ascribed  to  the  15th  cent.  In  the  N. 
aisle  is  a Jacobean  monument,  badly  placed,  to  one 
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of  the  Williamses  of  Herringston,  of  very  curious 
design,  and  at  the  other  end  a monumental  effigy 
to  Denzil  Hollis,  one  of  Charles  I/s  “ Five 
Members/’  and  the  redoubtable  gentleman  who 
assisted  Valentine  to  hold  the  Speaker  in  the  chair 
when  he  refused  to  put  Sir  John  Eliot’s  “ Remon- 
strance.” Hollis,  in  full-bottomed  wig,  attended 
by  cherubic  figures,  does  not  command  the  respect 
to  which  he  is  otherwise  entitled.  The  carved 
reredos  and  altar-piece  are  worthy  of  attention. 
Just  outside  the  church  is  a statue  of  William 
Barnes,  poet,  philologist,  and  antiquary,  in  the 
habit  as  he  lived — “an  aged  clergyman,  quaintly 
attired  in  caped  cloak,  knee  breeches  and  buckled 
shoes,  with  a leather  satchel  slung  over  his 
shoulders  and  a stout  stick  in  his  hand.”  He 
died  in  1886,  and  the  inscription  on  the  pedestal 
is  taken  from  one  of  his  own  inimitable  poems  in 
the  Dorset  dialect : — 

“ Zoo  now  I hope  this  kindly  feace 
Is  gone  to  find  a better  pleace  ; 

But  still  wi’  vo’k  a-left  behind, 

He’ll  always  be  a-kept  in  mind.’’ 

His  was  essentially  a genius  loci , combining 
sweetness  and  pathos  with  a gentle  simplicity  and 
a dash  of  quaint  humour,  and  a power  of  painting 
the  well-loved  scenes  in  which  his  simple  char- 
acters moved  and  had  their  being,  that  should 
ensure  him  a very  high  rank  among  our  lyric  poets. 
His  life,  by  his  daughter,  “ Leader  Scott,”  is  a 
pathetic  record  of  struggles  manfully  endured  and 
trials  patiently  borne,  and  a tribute  to  one  of  the 
finest  characters  and  one  of  the  sweetest  natures  to 
be  found  in  the  annals  of  biography.  He  was  a 
warm  champion  of  the  Dorset  dialect,  and  never 
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50  much  at  home  as  when  he  wrote  in  it.  He 
declared  in  fact  that  it  was  another  and  a purer 
form  of  English,  and  backed  up  his  theory  by 
some  pertinent  arguments.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  dialect,  however,  in  these  days  of  kailyard 
stories  to  frighten  the  reader  from  the  poems, 
which  deserve  a far  wider  popularity  than  they 
have  yet  achieved  ; and  his  friend  Thomas  Hardy 
finely  and  truly  says  that  “surely  much  English 
literature  will  be  forgotten  when  4Woak  Hill  ’ is 
still  read  for  its  intense  pathos,  4 Blackmore 
Maidens 9 for  its  blitheness,  and  4 In  the  Spring 9 
for  its  Arcadian  ecstasy/’  Only  once  was  he 
tempted  by  a dire  cumulation  of  misfortunes  to 
complain  of  the  irony  of  things.  44  What  a 
mockery  is  life ! They  praise  me,  and  they  take 
away  my  bread.  They  might  be  putting  up  a 
statue  to  me  some  day  when  I am  dead,  when  all 
I want  now  is  leave  to  live.”  The  statue  is  there 
of  a surety,  but  it  is  inexpressibly  consoling  to 
know  that  his  troubles  were  but  transient,  and  that 
his  last  years  were  free  from  sordid  cares,  and 
passed  peacefully  in  the  pastoral  duties  with  which 
his  literary  and  other  labours  were  happily  blended. 
A tablet,  recalling  the  founder  of  the  Dorsetshire 
Hardys,  on  the  wall  to  the  left  of  the  door,  reads : 
44  To  the  memory  of  Thomas  Hardy,  of  Melcombe 
Regis,  in  the  Covnty  of  Dorsett,  esqvier,  whoe 
endowed  this  Burrovghe  wth  a yearely  revenew  of 
50  L ; and  appoynted  ovt  of  it,  to  be  employed 
for  ye  better  mayntenance  of  a preacher  20  L ; a 
schoolmaster  twenty  Powndes  ; an  husher  twenty 
nobles ; the  alms  women  five  markes.  The  Bay- 
lives  and  Burgisses  of  Dorchester,  in  testimony  of 
their  gratitvde,  and  to  commend  to  posterity  an 
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example  soe  worthy  of  imitation,  have  erected  thh 
monvment.  He  dyed  the  1 5*  of  October,  Anno  : 
Do:  (1599)*  The  jvst  shall  be  had  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance.”  The  Hardy  arms  com- 
plete the  memorial.  The  beneficent  gentleman 
alluded  to  belonged  to  a Jersey  family,  Le  Hardie 
by  name,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the  naval  hero 
whose  monument  is  on  Blackdown,  and  of  the 
novelist  and  poet,  who  needs  none.  Holy  Trinity 
Church  in  High  Street  West  was  rebuilt  in  1875 
in  E.  E.  style.  It  is  the  third  or  fourth  edifice 
on  the  same  site,  the  fire  of  1613  having  de- 
stroyed one  of  its  predecessors,  and  one  in  1824 
accounting  for  another.  John  White,  the  famous 
Puritan  divine,  the  virtual  founder  of  Massachusetts, 
was  rector  here  as  well  as  at  St  Peter’s,  although 
he  is  buried  in  the  porch  of  the  latter,  where  a 
brass,  which  we  probably  owe  to  the  late  Mr 
H.  J.  Moule,  records  his  godliness,  his  scholar- 
ship, his  kindness  and  ability,  as  well  as  his  work 
in  the  founding  of  Massachusetts,  u where  his 
name  lives  in  unfailing  remembrance.”  Quite  re- 
cently the  Dorset  Dorchester  presented  to  its 
New  England  namesake  the  tesserae  of  a Roman 
floor  found  in  All  Saints’  Glebe,  and  which  it 
could  well  afford  to  spare,  and  the  recipients 
of  the  gift  evinced  a reciprocity  by  displaying 
their  gratitude  in  a handsome  donation  towards 
a new  organ  for  All  Saints’  Church.  White  was 
one  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  who  met  at  West- 
minster in  1643,  and  we  are  told  he  prayed  before 
the  Commons  at  St  Margaret’s  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  that  they  might  be  induced  to  subscribe  to  the 
Covenant.  He  had  to  quit  Dorchester  when  the 
Royalists  took  it,  but  his  Parliamentary  friends 
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gave  him  the  living  of  Lambeth.  Wood  calls 
him  “ an  old  instrument  of  sedition,”  but  he  was 
unquestionably  a man  of  marked  ability.  Bishop 
Lake  aided  him  in  his  work  of  colonising  New 
England,  Hugh  Peters  writing  that  his  “ friend, 
Mr  White  of  Dorchester,  and  Bishop  Lake,  occa- 
sioned, yea,  founded  that  work.”  White  was  in 
touch  with  the  American  settlements  from  the 
sailing  of  the  “ Mayflower  ” in  1620.  Dorchester 
and  Weymouth  merchants  had  established  a station 
at  Cape  Ann,  whose  occupants  had  moved  on  and 
founded  what  was  afterwards  Salem,  and  it  be- 
came a question  of  replacing  them.  White  seized 
the  opportunity  : John  Endicott,  a gentleman  of 
Dorchester,  the  ancestor  of  Mrs  Chamberlain,  “ a 
man  well  known  to  divers  persons  of  repute,” 
warmly  seconded  his  efforts ; a patent  was  obtained 
by  two  “ knights  ” and  four  “ gentlemen,”  of 
whom  Endicott  was  one,  all  Dorset  men  ; the 
“Abigail”  took  the  expedition  out  from  Wey- 
mouth in  1628  ; Endicott  became  first  Governor, 
and  in  the  next  year  the  patent  was  confirmed,  and 
a royal  charter  granted  to  the  “ Governor  and 
Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England.” 
All  Saints’  Church  was  rebuilt  in  1845.  ^ ^as  a 

stained  window  to  the  memory  of  Dr  Denison, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  1837-54,  and  other  memorial 
windows,  and  an  altar-tomb  under  the  tower,  with 
a recumbent  effigy  under  a canopy  of  Matthew 
Chubb,  dated  1625. 

The  County  Hall  in  High  West  Street,  built  a 
hundred  and  sixty  years  since,  is  a plain  unpreten- 
tious stone  building  faced  with  Portland  stone. 
The  Sessions  and  Assizes  are  held  here.  The 
Prison , in  North  Square,  occupies  the  site  of  the 
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ancient  castle  near  the  river.  In  the  chapel  some 
tesserae,  discovered  in  excavating  in  the  gaol  pre- 
cincts, have  been  relaid  and  form  a tesselated  pave- 
ment twenty  feet  square.  The  memory  of  the  old 
Franciscan  Priory  is  preserved  by  Friary  Lane, 
near  by.  The  Corn  Exchange , brick  with  stone 
dressings  ; the  Town  Hall , a good  brick  building, 
well  placed  at  the  intersection  of  the  four  principal 
streets,  and  the  not  unpleasing  Union  Workhouse 
off  the  Bridport  Road,  call  for  no  particular  com- 
ment. The  County  Museum , however,  is  a hand- 
some structure,  opened  in  1884,  centrally  situated 
in  the  High  Street,  close  to  St  Peter’s  Church,  and 
is  well  worthy  of  the  splendid  collection  of  fossils, 
flint  instruments,  and  various  antiquities  housed  in 
it.  The  fossil  reptiles  and  fishes  of  the  Purbecks 
and  the  Hastings  Sands  adjacent,  as  well  as  of  the 
Kimmeridge  Clay,  are  remarkably  good  and  some  of 
them  unique.  The  Roman  tesselated  pavements, 
discovered  from  time  to  time  in  Dorchester  and 
various  parts  of  the  county,  have  been  carefully 
relaid  in  the  Main  Hall.  There  is  an  excellent 
collection  of  antiquities  of  various  kinds,  British  and 
Roman  chiefly,  including  many  rare  and  valuable 
coins,  and  some  exceedingly  interesting  ornaments, 
glass  beads,  pins,  etc.,  which  formed  part  of  the 
head-gear  of  a Roman  lady,  and  were  discovered 
in  the  old  Roman  burying-ground  at  Fordington. 
The  fore  - paddle  of  the  Pliosaurus  macromerus , 
nearly  seven  feet  long,  from  Kimmeridge  Clay,  is 
here,  and  two  grand  specimens  of  the  Ichthyosaurus 
tenuirostris  found  at  Lyme  Regis.  A collection 
of  man  - traps,  some  of  them  quite  appalling  in 
their  aspect,  should  be  inspected.  Of  one  special 
monster  Mr  Hardy  writes  : “ It  produced,  when 
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set,  a vivid  impression  that  it  was  endowed  with 
life  and  exhibited  the  combined  aspects  of  a stork, 
a crocodile,  and  a scorpion. ” Another  writer  remarks 
of  one  found  in  Cranborne  Chase  : « It  was  nearly 
four  feet  long  and  made  after  the  pattern  of  an 
ordinary  rat-gin  but  with  a double  spring,  and 
armed  with  tremendous  teeth  it  is  a truly  frightful 
engine,  and  looks  capable  of  holding  a Bengal  tiger. 
The  possible  presence  of  such  a thing  lurking  with 
open  jaws  in  the  underwood  must  have  lent  a zest 
to  poaching  which  is  lacking  to  that  fascinating 
pursuit  in  a more  humane  age.”  The  Museum  is 
admirably  arranged  and  well  worthy  of  more  than 
one  long  visit.  The  present  Bishop  of  Durham, 
Dr  Handley  Moule,  is  a native  of  Dorchester,  and 
so  is  the  distinguished  surgeon,  Sir  Frederick 
Treves.  Napier’s  Mite  is  the  curious  name  given 
to  the  Almshouse  in  South  Street,  founded  by  Sir 
Robert  Napier  in  1615.  It  has  a picturesque 
frontage  with  an  open  gallery,  and  the  whole  has  a 
peaceful  and  cosy  aspect.  Near  it  is  the  Grammar 
School,  a quaint,  picturesque  old  building,  endowed 
by  a 16th-century  Thomas  Hardye. 

Fordington  is  a large  suburb  at  the  east  end  of 
Dorchester,  with  which  it  is  now  incorporated. 
The  manor  belongs  to  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  and 
the  land  here  was  formerly  held  by  the  old  system 
of  copyholders  holding  for  three  lives,  the  tenure 
being  renewed  as  the  lives  expired  on  payment  of  a 
fine,  after  application  to  the  Manor  Court.  Sixty 
years  ago  this  system  was  discontinued.  The 
‘‘Duchy  folk,”  the  Hayward,  Constable,  and 
Reeve  (or  Foreman  of  the  Homage)  attended  to 
all  details.  The  church  of  St  George  is  a fine 
old  edifice,  well  situated  on  an  eminence.  Over 
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the  inner  doorway  of  the  S.  porch  is  a Norm, 
tympanum,  on  which  is  represented,  carved  in  the 
stone,  the  vision  of  St  George  at  the  battle  of 
Antioch.  The  church  contains  Norm.,  E.  E.,  and 
Perp.  work.  The  stone  pulpit  is  dated  1592.  The 
tower  is  an  unusually  line  one,  embattled  with 
pinnacles.  The  plan  of  the  church  was  originally 
cruciform,  but  it  now  consists  of  chancel,  nave, 
aisles,  S.  transept,  and  porch  and  tower.  The 
chancel  has  been  rebuilt.  Fordington  is  a prebendal 
stall  of  Salisbury  of  which  William  of  Wykeham 
was  once  possessor.  The  new  church  of  St  Mary, 
West  Fordington,  admirably  placed,  is  a spacious 
and  dignified  building,  in  which  Mr  Ponting’s  free 
treatment  of  Gothic  has  been  remarkably  successful. 

Durweston  (3  m.  N.W.  of  Blandford  Stat.)  is 
on  the  Stour,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bryanstone 
Park  and  the  N.  Downs.  The  church  has  been 
mostly  rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of  the  fine  Perp. 
western  embattled  tower,  with  niches.  Over  the 
church  entrance  is  a piece  of  sculpture  of  an 
exceedingly  curious  kind,  representing  a smithy 
interior  and  the  shoeing  of  a horse,  supposed  to  have 
some  connection  with  St  Eloi,  the  patron  saint  of 
blacksmiths.  The  figures  had  been  injured  when 
it  was  discovered  and  placed  in  its  present  position. 
Lord  Sydney  Godolphin-Osborne,  whose  signature 
“ S.  G.  O.,”  was  so  familiar  in  the  “Times”  in  the 
days  when  “Historicus”  (Sir  William  Harcourt) 
was  also  a frequent  contributor,  was  formerly  rector 
here,  and  the  place  is  mentioned  in  Domesday. 

Easton . (See  Portland.) 

Eastbury  Park.  (See  Tarrant  Gunville.) 

Edmondsham  (2|  m.  N.W.  of  Ver wood  Stat.) 
is  a little  to  the  S.  of  Cranborne.  The  church, 
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Trans.  Norm.,  was  restored  and  re-seated  in  1862, 
when  some  of  its  ancient  features  vanished.  The 
family  vault  of  the  Husseys  is  in  the  N.  aisle. 
The  Manor  House  was  built  in  15  89  and  is  a good 
Elizabethan  residence,  well  situated  in  a fine 
park. 

Eggardon  (i£  m.  S.E.  of  Powerstock  Stat.) 
is  in  the  parishes  of  Askerswell  and  Powerstock. 
The  “ Hill,”  or  Higher  Eggardon,  is  a consider- 
able eminence,  820  feet  high,  and  is  surmounted 
by  a large  camp  of  great  strength,  bearing  a remark- 
able family  likeness  to  the  famous  Maiden  Castle, 
10  m.  away  to  the  E.,  with  which  the  old  Roman 
road  leading  to  Dorchester  may  be  said  to  connect 
it.  There  are  double  entrenchments  on  the  N.  and 
E.,  and  three  lines  on  the  W.  The  general  shape, 
like  that  of  Mai-Dun,  is  oval,  and  the  area  encloses 
about  twenty  acres.  The  overlapping  of  the  ramparts 
is  again  skilfully  developed  for  the  protection  of 
the  entrances,  N.W.  and  S.E.  Barrows  are 
numerous. 

Encombe.  (See  Kingston.) 

Evershot  is  ij  m,  W.  of  the  station  of  that 
name,  and  is  on  the  ridge  of  the  watershed  of  the 
county,  the  Yeo  and  other  streams  flowing  N.  to 
the  Bristol  Channel,  and  the  Frome,  the  Cerne,  etc., 
southwards  and  eastwards  to  the  English  Channel. 
A very  copious  stream,  “ St  John’s  Spring,”  is  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  the  Frome,  and  emerges  at 
Holywell,  where  the  tunnel  through  the  greensand 
gave  the  engineers  of  the  time  no  little  trouble. 
The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1853,  with  the  exception 
of  the  tower  and  chancel.  It  is  a chapelry  of 
Frome  St  Quentin.  A brass  to  William  Grey, 
rector  in  1524,  shows  the  priest  in  pre- Reformation 
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vestments — amice,  alb,  maniple,  stole,  and  chasuble. 
He  is  holding  a chalice,  with  host,  between  his 
uplifted  hands. 

Farnham  (8  m.  N.E.  of  Blandford  Stat.) 
is  close  to  the  Wiltshire  border,  and  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Cranborne  Chase  and  Rushmore 
Lodge,  the  famous  seat  of  the  late  General  Pitt- 
Rivers,  the  celebrated  archaeologist.  Rushmore  is 
over  the  county  border  (some  30,000  acres  of  the 
estate  are  in  Dorset,  however),  but  should  cer- 
tainly be  visited,  if  only  for  the  Larmer  Grounds , 
which  the  late  owner  laid  out  in  most  picturesque 
fashion,  and  generously  threw  open  to  the  public, 
whose  comfort  and  convenience  were  studied  to 
the  utmost.  In  Farnham  itself  is  the  famous 
Museum , in  which  are  stored  many  rare  and 
valuable  antiquities,  including  remains  of  ancient 
villages  and  other  archaeological  relics  of  great 
interest  and  importance,  unearthed  with  great  skill 
and  intelligent  zeal,  ofttimes  at  great  expense,  by 
the  late  general,  records  of  whose  labours  are  also 
available  in  a series  of  splendid  volumes  recording 
his  excavations  in  Cranborne  Chase  and  elsewhere, 
and  their  valuable  results.  He  was  a pioneer  in 
the  direction  of  the  opening  of  galleries  and 
museums  on  Sundays,  and  the  admirable  classifi- 
cation and  arrangement  of  his  extensive  collection 
of  antiquities  and  curiosities  of  various  kinds  are  an 
education  in  themselves.  The  room  in  which  the 
models  illustrating  the  excavations  in  the  Chase 
are  found  is  peculiarly  interesting  in  its  educational 
value.  The  wood  models,  with  green  ground,  are 
coloured  grey  and  white,  to  show  the  loam  and 
chalk  subsoil  where  trenches  have  heen  made  and 
borings  cut.  The  undulations  of  the  land  are 
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clearly  indicated,  everything  being  done  to  scale. 
The  particular  location  where  any  interesting 
article  was  found,  a bronze  fibula,  or  a coin  of 
Trajan  or  Antoninus,  is  plainly  shown.  Romano- 
British  camps  and  villages,  hut-circles,  hypo- 
causts,  ovens  of  flint,  all  are  represented,  and 
where  barrows  were  opened  and  human  remains 
discovered,  little  models  of  the  skeletons  are 
placed  in  the  identical  positions  they  occupied  in 
the  graves  in  which  they  were  laid  thousands  of 
years  ago.  In  glass  cases  the  skulls  themselves 
are  displayed  with  other  relics.  Tollard  Royal 
and  King  John's  House  are  out  of  the  county. 
They  should  both  be  visited.  The  latter  was 
very  carefully  restored  by  the  late  owner.  The 
old  mansion,  on  the  site  of  the  hunting-lodge  of 
“ Lackland,”  a title  he  hardly  seems  to  have 
lived  up  to,  is  of  plain  exterior,  partly  13th 
cent,  and  partly  Elizabethan.  It  was  long 
used  as  a farmhouse.  We  are  over  the  border, 
however.  The  church  of  Farnham,  of  mixed 
styles,  calls  for  no  special  comment.  The  varied 
attractions  of  the  neighbourhood,  however,  are 
undeniable,  and  a few  days  might  be  spent  here 
both  profitably  and  pleasantly. 

Fifehead  Magdalen  (4  m.  N.E.  of  Stalbridge 
Stat.)  is  about  the  same  distance  from  Gillingham 
on  the  L.  & S.  W.  main  line.  It  is  on  the  Stour, 
close  to  the  Somersetshire  border,  and  is  pictur- 
esquely placed  on  a hill-top.  The  manor  formerly 
belonged  to  Hugh  d’Avranches,  Earl  of  Chester, 
and  passing  later  to  St  Augustine’s  Priory  at 
Bristol,  was  added  to  the  episcopal  endowment  of 
that  city  at  the  Dissolution. . The  church,  restored 
in  1884,  has  a small  chapel  (1693)  with  some 
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monuments  to  the  Newman  family,  to  one  of  whom 
there  is  a curious  tomb  in  the  churchyard. 

Fifehead  Neville  (3  m.  south  of  Sturminster 
Newton  Stat.)  has  a small  old  church.  The  register 
dates  from  1573.  The  recent  discovery  of  Roman 
remains  is  noticed  in  Introduction — Antiquities. 

Fleet  (3^  m.  W.  of  Weymouth)  is  named  after 
the  inlet  of  the  sea  which  runs  up  from  the 
Portland  Roads  arm  of  Weymouth  Bay  to  Abbots- 
bury.  The  village  is  at  the  Wyke  Regis  and 
Portland  end  of  this  great  backwater,  which  runs 
inland  for  some  nine  miles,  and  varies  in  width 
from  a quarter  of  a mile  to  almost  a mile.  The 
terrible  gale  which  visited  the  Weymouth  district 
in  1824  played  great  havoc  here,  and  the  church 
and  village  suffered  severely.  In  the  portion  of 
the  old  church  that  remains  this  event  is  duly 
recorded.  The  venerable  ivy-grown  edifice  is  still 
utilised,  the  chancel  serving  as  a mortuary  chapel. 
There  are  some  brasses  of  the  Mohun  family 
here.  A beautiful  road,  with  a fine  avenue  of 

trees,  leads  up  to  Fleet  House , and  on  the  right, 
very  picturesquely  placed,  is  a new  Gothic  church 
erected  in  1827  by  the  then  vicar,  the  Rev. 
George  Gould. 

Folke  (3^  m.  S.E.  of  Sherborne  Stat.).  The 
stone  church,  restored  in  1875,  was  erected  in 
1628.  The  register  goes  back  a hundred  years 
further. 

Fontmell  Magna  (4J  m.  N.E.  of  Shillingstone 
Stat.).  The  church  stands  on  an  eminence,  and 
has  been  restored  with  a care  and  intelligence 
worthy  of  its  inherent  excellence  and  interest, 
the  ancient  portions  having  been  preserved  and 
reinstated  wherever  possible.  It  is  chiefly  Perp,, 
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and  the  fine  lofty  tower  formed  a portion  of  the 
older  edifice.  The  stained  E.  window  was  given 
by  the  first  Lord  Wolverton,  who,  as  Mr  Glyn, 
was  a famous  Liberal  “ whip,”  and  the  W. 
window  is  dedicated  to  his  memory.  The  S. 
aisle  and  porch  have  some  curious  embellishments 
in  the  way  of  heraldic  designs  and  inscriptions, 
some  of  the  latter  still  affording  scope  for  the 
abilities  of  present-day  epigraphists.  The  date 
1530  appears  in  connection  with  one  of  them. 
Round  the  font,  which  is  Norm.,  are  birds  from 
whose  beaks  a scroll  issues.  In  the  churchyard  is 
a memorial  cross  to  Lieutenant  Salkeld,  killed  at 
the  siege  of  Delhi.  The  village  maypole  has  been 
restored  here,  and  on  Fontmell  Down  are  numerous 
barrows. 

Ford  Abbey  (2  m.  E.  of  Chard  Junction 
Stat.)  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Axe,  which  here  divides  Dorset  from  Somerset, 
and  is  just  within  the  former  county.  It  is  a fine 
specimen  of  a grand  ecclesiastical  foundation,  spared 
by  good  fortune  from  destruction  by  the  “ hammerer 
of  monasteries,”  and  devoted  to  secular  uses  as  a 
private  residence.  It  was  founded  by  Adeliza, 
Viscountess  of  Devon,  the  daughter  of  Baldwin  de 
Brioniis,  her  mother  having  been  a niece  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  Its  origin  is  curious.  Adeliza’s 
brother  Richard,  baron  of  Okehampton,  had  given 
his  lands  at  Brightley,  in  1133,  to  an  abbey  of  the 
Cistercian  order,  and  had  procured  of  Gilbert, 
Abbot  of  Waverley,  in  Surrey,  twelve  monks  to 
inaugurate  it.  After  five  years  this  little  community, 
“ by  reason  of  great  want  and  barrenness,  could  abide 
there  no  longer,”  and  set  out  again  for  Waverley, 
but  passing  Thorncombe  on  their  way,  encountered 
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Adeliza,  who  was  much  affected  by  the  failure  of 
her  brother’s  enterprise.  “ Behold  my  manor  where 
you  now  are,”  she  exclaimed,  “ which  is  very  fruit- 
ful and  well  wooded,  which  I give  you  for  ever  in 
exchange  for  your  barren  lands  at  Brightley,  together 
with  the  mansion-house  and  other  houses.  Stay 
there  until  a more  convenient  monastery  may  be 
built  for  you  upon  some  other  part  of  the  estate.” 
They  complied,  and  the  new  abbey  was  completed 
in  1148.  In  Henry  II. ’s  reign  the  manor  passed 
by  marriage  to  Lord  Reginald  de  Courtenay,  whose 
wife,  the  heiress,  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  abbey, 
and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
chancel.  After  varying  fortunes,  during  which  it 
was  sought  to  inflict  “ severe  and  burthensome 
services  ” upon  the  abbey,  “ founded  in  the  nature 
of  a free,  pure,  perfect,  and  perpetual  alms,”  Thomas 
Chard  became  abbot  in  1521  and  greatly  beautified 
and  adorned  the  place,  the  splendid  hall  and  cloister, 
still  perfect,  testifying  to  the  excellence  of  his  re- 
constructive labours.  Below  the  battlement  of  the 
magnificent  front  entrance  tower  is  the  inscription : 
“ Ano  Dni  millesimo  quingesimo  vigo  octa0.  A 
dno  factum  est  Thoma  Chard,  Abb.”  Leland, 
who  visited  the  abbey  during  the  progress  of  the 
work,  says : “ Coenobium  nunc  sumptibus  plane 
non  credendis  abbas  magnificentissime  restaurat.” 
On  the  8th  of  March  1539,  Chard  surrendered  the 
monastery  to  Henry  VIII.,  the  revenues  at  the  time 
of  the  Dissolution  being  valued  at  ^373,  10s.  6d. 
It  was  granted,  first  on  lease,  and  then  in  fee,  to 
Richard  Pollard,  a son  of  the  Chief  Justice  of 
Common  Pleas,  whose  son  sold  it  to  Sir  Amias 
Poulett,  sometime  custodian  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  by  great  good  fortune,  at  the  time  of 
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the  Commonwealth  it  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Mr  Prideaux,  a Devonshire  man  of  good  family 
and  Cromwell’s  Attorney- General,  who  employed 
Inigo  Jones  to  improve  and  embellish  it,  the  architect 
dying,  however,  in  1654,  before  the  work  was  com- 
pleted. Some  of  his  alterations  are  by  no  means  to 
be  commended,  but  by  good  fortune  the  fine  front 
was  spared.  The  square  windows  introduced  into 
the  state  rooms  in  the  western  wing  are  very  in- 
congruous with  those  of  the  adjoining  hall,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  a magnificent  habitable  mansion  was 
evolved  from  somewhat  unpromising  material,  while 
the  internal  decorations  are  of  the  most  magnificent 
kind.  Prideaux,  who  was  created  a baronet  by 
Cromwell,  died  in  1659.  His  son  entertained 
Monmouth  at  Ford  during  his  pleasure  progress 
in  the  West  in  1680,  and  was  arrested  after  the 
landing  at  Lyme  in  1685.  His  petition  for  release 
was  met  by  the  statement  that  “ the  king  had  given 
him  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,”  and  he  had  to  pay 
Jeffreys  ^15,000  for  his  release.  In  William’s 
reign  he  unsuccessfully  tried  to  recover  the  amount 
from  Jeffreys’  heirs.  By  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  the  property  passed  to  the  Gwyns  of 
Wales  (connections  of  the  Herberts,  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke’s  family),  and  to  one  of  these,  Francis 
Gwyn,  who  was  a member  of  Parliament  for  fifty 
years  and  Queen  Anne’s  Secretary  at  War,  that 
lady  presented  the  magnificent  tapestry  now  in  the 
saloon.  Early  in  the  1 9th  cent,  the  famous  Jeremy 
Bentham  tenanted  the  abbey,  and  James  Mill  and 
his  family  were  frequent  visitors.  The  abbey  passed 
from  the  Gwyns  in  1847,  and  is  now  the  property 
of  Mr  Freeman  Roper. 

Approaching  the  mansion  from  Chard,  the  eastern 
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portion,  or  Monk’s  Walk  side,  comes  first  into  view, 
ivy  covered,  but  not  particularly  impressive.  Mount- 
ing a gentle  acclivity  to  the  S.  of  the  chapel  the 
magnificent  S.  front  quickly  makes  amends.  The 
portions  still  remaining,  built  by  Chard,  now  appear 
to  great  advantage.  The  first  to  claim  attention  is 
the  cloister,  in  the  florid  Tudor  style.  The  mullions 
and  tracery  of  the  windows  are  beautifully  designed, 
and  over  them  is  a frieze  of  stone  work,  with  the 
shields  and  arms  of  the  various  benefactors  of  the 
abbey,  and  the  initials  of  Thomas  Chard.  The 
cloister  is  divided  by  a suite  of  rooms  and  arcade 
from  the  grand  porch  tower.  It  is  richly  orna- 
mented with  sculpture,  some  unfinished  ; the  central 
boss  in  the  vaulting  is  uncut,  and  the  blank  shield 
below  the  basement  window,  encircled  by  the  garter, 
was  doubtless  intended  for  the  royal  arms.  The 
uncut  shield  with  the  pelican  and  dolphin  for  sup- 
porters was  for  the  Courtenays ; the  small  shields 
with  a lion  rampant  for  De  Redvers,  and  the  cheeky 
two  bars  for  Baldwin  de  Brioniis.  In  the  porch  is 
a fine  window  to  the  W.,  corresponding  with  those 
of  the  adjoining  great  hall,  and  above  is  a frieze  of 
grotesque  animals.  This  part  of  the  buildings  has 
been  shorn  of  its  length.  The  royal  arms  are  not 
in  the  centre,  as  originally.  They  consist  of  a rose 
crowned,  encircled  with  the  garter,  and  supported  by 
a dragon  and  greyhound,  the  badges  of  Henry  VII. 
The  red  dragon  was  the  ensign  of  Cadwallader, 
from  whom  Henry  Tudor  claimed  descent.  It 
was  Henry’s  standard  at  Bosworth,  and  from  it  came 
the  pursuivant  of  arms,  “ Rouge  Dragon.”  Al- 
though this  wing  has  been  altered  since  it  was  built 
by  Chard,  the  battlements  correspond  with  the 
tower  and  chapel,  and  at  the  western  end  of  the 
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building,  hidden  by  the  ivy,  on  the  portcullis  cut 
in  stone,  is  another  of  the  badges  of  Henry  VII., 
and  to  the  N.  the  initials  T.  C.,  with  a crosier 
and  cap. 

The  entrance  to  the  interior  on  the  eastern  side  is 
through  a vestibule  to  the  Cloister,  which  is  82  feet 
in  length  and  17  feet  high.  The  vaulting  and 
tracery  are  as  perfect  as  when  built,  and  are  in 
beautiful  keeping  with  the  exterior.  It  is  now  used 
as  a conservatory.  The  square  doors  of  Inigo 
Jones  somewhat  disturb  the  harmony.  A flight 
of  steps  conducts  to  two  rooms  on  the  left,  one,  a 
dining-parlour,  panelled  and  gilt ; the  other  a morn- 
ing-room, with  a good  Grecian  ceiling.  Returning, 
we  enter  the  Great  Hall  or  Refectory,  5 5 feet  by 
28  feet  and  28  feet  high,  with  four  large  windows 
to  the  S.  and  blank  panels  of  corresponding  design 
to  the  N.  The  ceiling  is  flattened  and  of  beautifully 
carved  wainscot,  painted  and  gilt,  with  gold  stars 
in  the  compartments.  The  walls  are  partly  wain- 
scoted, and  have  oak  benches  running  round  them. 
Some  very  quaint  painted  and  gilt  leather  chairs 
and  a peculiar  old-fashioned  sofa  are  among  the 
furniture.  Some  good  paintings  are  hung  here,  the 
only  one  of  historic  interest,  however,  being  that  of 
Sir  Edward  Seymour,  who  promoted  the  impeach- 
ment of  Clarendon  and  played  an  important  part  in 
the  Revolution  of  1088.  Although  not  a peer,  he 
was  the  head  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Seymours, 
and  when  the  Prince  of  Orange,  meaning  to  be 
very  civil,  inquired  if  he  were  not  of  the  family  of 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  he  replied  with  characteristic 
pride : “ Pardon  me,  sir,  the  Duke  of  Somerset  is 
of  my  family.”  Passing  to  the  State  Apartments, 
we  come  first  to  the  grand  Dining-Room,  which 
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was  taken  from  the  Hall,  and  was  probably  the  dais 
portion  of  it.  It  was  designed  by  Inigo  Jones,  and 
is  in  a beautiful  state  of  preservation,  the  unique 
and  magnificent  ceiling  and  the  elaborate  carved 
and  gilt  wainscot  being  specially  noticeable.  Over 
the  chimney-piece  is  a painting  by  Snyders.  The 
walls  are  adorned  with  four  pieces  of  Gobelin 
tapestry,  representing  ancient  historical  subjects. 
Above  is  a suite  of  seven  rooms,  the  principal  one 
being  Queen  Anne’s  Room,  the  walls  hung  with 
some  fine  old  tapestry.  Underneath  the  staircase 
on  the  ceiling  is  a large  rose,  surrounded  with  this 
motto  : “ Est  rosa  flos  veneris  cujus  quo  furta 
laterent,  Harpocratii  matris  dona  dicavit  amor.” 
The  rose  was  the  emblem  of  joy  and  the  flower  of 
Venus,  and  dedicated  by  Cupid  to  Harpocrates, 
the  god  of  silence,  and  the  suggestion  is  that  it  was 
often  suspended  over  the  dining-table  as  a reminder 
to  the  guests  of  the  sacred  seal  of  hospitality,  what 
was  said  and  done  over  the  convivial  cup  being 
“ sub  rosa.”  Crossing  the  hall,  we  find  the  Grand 
Staircase,  of  ample  width,  with  a splendidly  carved 
balustrade.  It  was  designed  by  Inigo  Jones,  as 
well  as  the  Saloon  to  which  it  leads,  a noble  apart- 
ment, 50  feet  by  20  and  28  feet  high.  The  ceiling 
is  vaulted  and  in  compartments,  and  various  subjects 
are  represented  thereon.  In  the  centre  is  a large 
shield  with  the  Prideaux  arms.  In  this  room 
are  the  famous  Raphael  tapestries,  noted  for  their 
gorgeousness  and  the  perfection  of  their  colouring. 
They  are  five  in  number,  and  portray  various  New 
Testament  episodes,  the  side  borders,  which  are 
extremely  handsome,  consisting  of  pillars  wreathed 
with  grape  vines  and  Cupids.  The  tradition  is 
that  these  tapestries  were  intended  for  the  King  of 
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Spain,  and  were  the  work  of  the  famous  looms  of 
Arras,  but  were  taken  from  a Spanish  galleon  and 
presented  by  Anne  to  her  secretary.  The  fact 
that  they  bear  the  Mortlake  badge  indicates  another 
origin.  What  seems  more  certain  is  that  the  car- 
toons were  executed  expressly  for  Pope  Leo  X. 
as  patterns  for  tapestry,  and  two  sets  were  worked 
off  at  Brussels — the  u gold  and  silver  sets  ” — the 
one  being  placed  in  the  Vatican  and  the  other  pre- 
sented to  Henry  VIII.  This  last  was  sold  in 
1649  to  the  Spanish  Ambassador.  The  cartoons 
themselves,  or  such  of  them  as  remained  at  Brussels, 
were  bought  by  Charles  I.,  and  are  now  at  South 
Kensington  (see  Appendix  III.).  These  famous 
tapestries  are  unequalled  in  England,  and  have  been 
at  Ford  nearly  two  hundred  years.  Catherine  of 
Russia  is  said  to  have  offered  ^30,000  for  them. 
A suite  of  three  rooms  is  entered  from  the  Saloon, 
one  of  them,  a boudoir,  having  the  walls  covered 
with  Chinese  silk  and  the  doors  covered  and  deco- 
rated. A flight  of  stairs  leads  to  a fine  room  over 
the  chapel.  Descending  three  flights  and  passing 
through  two  lobbies,  the  Dormitory  of  the  monks 
is  reached.  It  was  97  feet  in  length,  lighted  by 
lancet  windows  to  the  W.  It  has  been  divided 
up  and  otherwise  altered. 

The  Chapel  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the  Abbey. 
This  structure  is  co-eval  with  the  foundation,  and 
the  probable  resting-place  of  the  Lady  Adeliza. 
It  is  a good  specimen  of  Trans,  style;  rounded 
ribs,  springing  out  of  solid  square  Norm,  pillars, 
supporting  the  vaulted  roof  of  obtusely  pointed 
arches  with  chevron  mouldings.  The  grotesque 
i pendants  nailed  to  the  wall  are  of  a more  modern 
date,  and  the  E.  window  is  Tudor  and  was  pro- 
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bably  inserted  by  Thomas  Chard  to  correspond 
with  the  cloister  and  hall.  The  Chapel  is  divided 
by  an  elaborately  carved  screen  in  unison  with  the 
pulpit,  with  panelled  walls  of  the  same  date  and 
order  as  the  decorations  of  the  state  rooms  (1650). 
On  the  walls  are  several  mural  tablets  and  hatch- 
ments, chiefly  to  the  Prideaux  and  Gwyn  families. 
The  grounds  and  shrubberies  are  very  attractive  and 
boast  a particularly  fine  cedar  of  Lebanon.  The 
deer  park  was  dispersed  in  i860. 

Among  the  abbots  of  Ford,  Baldwin  Devonius, 
the  third,  was  appointed  by  Henry  II.  Bishop  of 
Worcester  in  1181,  and  translated  to  Canterbury, 
1185.  He  crowned  Richard  I.,  preached  the 
Crusade  and  practised  it,  joining  the  army  and 
dying  in  Palestine.  Roger  the  Cistercian  was 
abbot  in  1 1 80,  and  was  a native  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. John  of  Devon,  who  succeeded  him,  was 
a great  and  accomplished  traveller.  Fuller  says: 
“ Ford  Abbey,  in  his  time,  had  more  learning  than 
nine  convents  of  the  same  bigness.” 

Fordington.  (See  Dorchester.) 

Fortune's  Well.  (See  Portland.) 

Frampton  (1  m.  N.W.  of  Grimston  Stat.)  is 
said  to  be  a corruption  of  Frome-town.  It  is 
picturesquely  placed  in  the  upper  Frome  valley 
above  Dorchester,  nestling  in  a wooded  dell  with 
pleasant  hill  slopes  to  vary  the  scenery.  The  church, 
restored  and  partly  rebuilt  in  1820,  was  further 
dealt  with  in  1862.  The  original  building  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  except  the  tower, 
which  was  built  in  1695  by  Robert  Browne,  who 
is  also  responsible  for  the  N.  aisle.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  John  Browne,  one  of  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector’s stalwarts,  in  whose  family  the  Frampton 
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estates  were  vested  for  many  years.  There  are 
several  monumental  tablets  to  them  in  the  church 
as  well  as  one  to  Major-General  Sir  Colquhoun 
Grant,  one  of  Wellington’s  Peninsular  officers  and 
one  of  the  Waterloo  heroes,  to  whom  the  property 
passed  in  1 83  3,  two  years  before  his  death,  and  who 
was  succeeded  in  it  by  his  daughter,  who  married 
a grandson  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  the 
famous  orator  and  dramatist.  The  old  stone  pulpit, 
with  figures  of  monks  bearing  church  vessels,  etc., 
is  noteworthy.  Frampton  was  formerly  a Bene- 
dictine priory,  a cell  to  the  abbey  of  St  Stephen’s 
of  Caen.  One  of  the  modern  stained  windows 
was  given  by  Helen,  Lady  Dufferin,  in  memory  of 
her  mother,  and  another  is  a memorial  of  the  eldest 
son  of  a distinguished  member  of  the  Sheridan 
family,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Norton,  who  frequently 
visited  Frampton,  and  there  made  the  acquaintance 
of  William  Barnes,  which  ripened  into  a friendship 
in  which  the  accomplished  mondaine  spared  no  effort 
to  secure  the  better  appreciation  of  the  unsophisti- 
cated genius,  whose  works  she  greatly  admired,  and 
whose  simple,  noble  character  she  did  full  justice 
to.  Frampton  Court , the  seat  of  the  Sheridans, 
was  built  in  1704,  and  is  well  placed  in  a park 
through  which  flows  the  Frome.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  the  site  of  an  ancient  British  settle- 
ment, and  many  signs  of  the  Roman  occupation 
have  been  found  here.  One  of  more  than  ordinary 
significance  was  unearthed  in  1795,  anc^  attracted 
considerable  attention  as  furnishing  what  was  looked 
upon  as  the  earliest  evidence  of  Christianity  in 
Britain.  A mosaic  Roman  pavement  was  dis- 
covered in  which  the  Christian  “ labarum,”  a 
“ sign  ” well  known  to  the  initiated  among  the 
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faithful,  the  Chi-Rho,  or  first  two  letters  in  Greek 
of  the  name  of  Christ,  appeared  in  conjunction 
with  a figure  of  Neptune  ejecting  dolphins  from 
his  mouth ; one  of  Cupid,  and  other  classical 
devices.  Another  piece  of  pavement  contained  a 
kind  of  medallion  with  a dim  suggestion  of  a halo 
which  was  referred  by  some  eager  antiquarians  to  a 
representation  of  Christ. 

Frome  St  Quentin  (i  m.  S.  of  Evershot  Stat.) 
The  church,  twice  restored  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a century,  retains  some  of  its  ancient 
features,  including  the  Perp.  porch.  Part  of  the 
fine  stone  altar  was  found  embedded  in  the  floor  of 
the  chancel. 

Frome  Vauchurch  (|  m.  S.  of  Maiden  Newton 
Stat.).  The  church  is  E.  E.  and  Norm,  with  a 
Jacobean  pulpit.  A chalice  and  cover,  part  of  the 
Communion  plate,  is  dated  1574. 

Gillingham,  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
county,  where  it  juts  out  between  Somerset  and 
Wilts,  has  a station  on  the  main  line  of  the  L.  & 
S.W.R.  It  was  once  a royal  manor  and  forest, 
and  has  an  ancient  history  that  its  thriving  modern 
air  almost  belies.  It  is  the  centre  of  an  enormous 
parish,  over  forty  miles  in  circumference  and  over 
60,000  acres  in  area,  the  unusual  dimensions  being 
attributable  to  the  " forest,”  which  was  disforested 
by  Charles  I.,  and  is  now  laid  down  in  pasture.  It 
seems  to  have  been  a recognised  appurtenance  of 
the  queens-consort,  and  three  of  the  wives  of 
Henry  VIII.  possessed  it  in  dismal  succession. 
This  tenure  ceased  with  Anne  of  Denmark,  James 
I.’s  queen.  In  early  times  it  was  frequently  the 
abode  of  royalty,  and  in  1042  a Witena-gemot  was 
held  here  to  give  something  in  the  way  of  a national 
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sanction  to  the  accession  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
in  place  of  the  rightful  heirs,  the  children  of 
Edmond  Ironside,  exiled  by  Canute  and  brought 
up  in  Hungary.  A little  more  than  a mile  away 
is  Slaughter  Gate,  where  Edmond  inflicted  the  great 
defeat  on  Canute  in  1016,  which  secured  him  the 
possession  of  the  southern  half  of  the  kingdom. 
Some  traces  of  the  hunting-lodge  occupied  at  times 
by  the  early  Plantagenet  kings  are  still  discernible. 
The  church,  partly  rebuilt  in  1838,  retains  a Dec. 
chancel,  but  is  partly  Perp.  A monument  with 
two  recumbent  effigies  to  two  brothers,  Jessops, 
one  a former  vicar  and  the  other  a physician  and  a 
Fellow  or  Postmaster  of  Merton,  is  dated  1625, 
and  a tomb  to  the  last  representative  of  the  Dirdoe 
family  is  placed  in  the  N.  aisle.  Another  vicar, 
Edward  Davenant,  ejected  by  the  Parliament  and 
replaced  at  the  Restoration,  has  a Latin  epitaph 
over  the  tower  arch.  Gildon,  whose  “ venal 
quill  ” was  capable  of  inflicting  a wound  on  the 
“wicked  little  wasp  of  Twickenham,”  and  whom 
the  immortal  author  of  the  “ Dunciad  ” attacks 
with  well-assumed  imperturbability — “ I wished 
the  man  a dinner  and  sat  still  ” — was  a native 
of  Gillingham.  The  Grammar  School  here  is  an 
j ancient  foundation,  established  by  one  John  Grice 
! in  1526,  and  well  maintains  its  ancient  reputation. 

Clarendon,  the  historian,  who  was  born  some  twelve 
I or  thirteen  miles  away  at  Dinton,  in  the  direction  of 
' Salisbury,  received  part  of  his  education  here,  and 
Frampton,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  one  of  James 
1 II.’s  “ Seven,”  who,  like  Sancroft,  never  acknow- 
ledged William  III.,  was  once  associated  with  it. 
Gillingham,  in  addition  to  a large  brewery  and 
! flour-mills,  and  various  establishments  connected 
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with  the  dairy  industries  and  the  curing  of  provisions, 
has  considerable  manufactures  of  silk  and  flax,  as 
well  as  pottery,  tiles,  bricks,  and  terra-cotta  goods. 
There  is  a prosperous  and  progressive  air  about  the 
place.  Its  markets  are  famous,  and  its  situation  in 
a healthy  and  picturesque  neighbourhood  with 
excellent  railway  facilities,  and  a hinterland, 
unusually  fertile  and  productive,  seem  to  assure  for 
it  a decidedly  prosperous  future.  Milton , a hamlet 
over  a mile  N.,  has  a good  E.  E.  church,  with 
apsidal  chancel,  nave,  aisles,  and  lofty  western 
tower  with  spire. 

Goathill  ( 2 \ m.  S.  of  Milborne  Port  Stat.)  was 
formerly  included  in  Somersetshire.  The  small 
church  is  an  ancient  building,  Perp.,  partly  restored 
in  1873. 

Godmanstone  (3  m.  N.E.  of  Grimstone  Stat.)  is 
near  Cerne  Abbas.  The  church  is  Perp.  with  the 
exception  of  some  Norm,  work  in  the  chancel  and 
S.  porch.  It  was  restored  in  1861. 

Grimstone  is  a hamlet  4 m.  N.W.  of  Dorchester, 
and  is  the  railway  station  for  Frampton,  Compton 
Vallence,  and  Stratton. 

Gussage  All  Saints  (6  m.  W.  of  Verwood  Stat.). 
The  church  is  Early  Dec.,  with  embattled  tower 
with  crocketed  pinnacles,  and  was  restored  in  1856. 
Some  foliated  arches  of  the  nave  windows  are 
noticeable.  The  Purbeck  marble  font  is  Trans. 
Norm.  On  the  chalice,  dating  from  Elizabeth’s 
reign,  is  an  inscription,  the  cop  of  alhollowe 
gvvsshedge  parrishe.  The  register  dates  from 
1560.  The  Roman  road,  the  Ackling  Dyke, 
which  farther  N.  merges  into  the  main  road  from 
Salisbury  to  Dorchester,  separates  Gussage  All 
Saints,  which  is  beautifully  situated,  from 
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Gussage  St  Michael , where  is  another  ancient 
church,  Trans.  Norm,  mainly,  portions  of  which 
have  been  preserved  with  great  care  and  judgment. 
Mr  G.  E.  Street  superintended  the  re-building  of 
the  chancel,  and  at  the  recent  restoration,  in  1895, 
an  oak  screen  and  pulpit  were  added.  The 
splendid  yew-tree  in  the  churchyard  should  not 
escape  notice.  The  district  is  rich  in  tumuli, 
earthworks,  and  various  vestiges  of  ancient  times. 
Gussage  St  Andrew  is  a little  farther  N.,  and  the 
old  E.  E.  chapel  has  a nave  only. 

Halstock  [z\  m.  S.E.  of  Sutton  Bingham  Stat.) 
comprises  Halstock  Leigh  (i£  m.  W.)  within  its 
boundaries.  It  is  near  the  Somersetshire  border, 
on  a branch  of  the  Yeo.  The  church  is  in  the 
Gothic  style,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1864.  The 
tesserse  of  a Roman  pavement  were  unearthed 
here  some  time  since  but  were  subsequently 
re-interred. 

Hambledon  HilL  (See  Iwerne  Courtenay.) 

Hammoon  (3  m.  E.  of  Sturminster  Newton 
Stat.).  The  church,  restored  in  1885,  is  chiefly 
Dec.  Some  old  inscriptions,  discovered  on  the 
arch  between  chancel  and  nave,  have  been 
rendered  decipherable,  but  are  of  no  great 
interest. 

Hampreston , sometimes  called  Ham  Chamber- 
layne  (3  m.  S.E.  of  Wimborne  Stat.),  is  a large 
parish  in  the  S.E.  of  the  county,  near  the  Hamp- 
shire border.  The  church,  E.  E.,  was  restored  in 
1897  and  an  aisle  added.  Hampreston  Heath  is  a 
somewhat  desolate  track  farther  N.  towards  West 
Moors  junction,  and  on  it  are  several  barrows. 

Hamworthy  is  a railway  junction,  near  to 
Poole,  on  a small  peninsula  in  the  “ Harbour  99  or 
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estuary.  It  commands  a fine  view  of  the  eastern 
end  of  the  u Isle  ” of  Purbeck  opposite.  The 
church  was  rebuilt  in  1826,  some  of  the  old 
material  being  utilised.  The  Great  Rebellion 
struggle,  which  raged  fiercely  hereabout,  left  the 
old  edifice  in  ruins.  The  rectory  is  an  old  brick 
building,  once  briefly  tenanted  by  Cromwell.  A 
mound  in  the  churchyard  marks  the  resting-place 
of  some  of  his  soldiers  and  probably  of  some  of  their 
assailants. 

Handley  (9  m.  N.W.  of  Verwood  Stat.)  is 
sometimes  designated  “ Sixpenny  Handley.”  The 
church  is  an  ancient  Gothic  edifice,  restored  in 
1879  and  enlarged  at  considerable  cost.  There  is 
a tomb  within  the  altar  rails  to  John  Ellis,  dated 
1579.  A disastrous  fire  in  1892  almost  destroyed 
the  village  and  rendered  nearly  200  people  homeless 
and  destitute. 

Hanford  (2  m.  E.  of  Shillingstone  Stat.)  has 
a small  church  built  in  1650.  Hanford  House , 
still  the  seat  of  the  Ker-Seymer  family,  to  whom 
there  are  memorial  windows  in  the  church,  is  a fine 
gabled  mansion  erected  in  1604,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  by  Sir  Robert 
Seymer.  It  is  splendidly  situated  in  a fine  park  of 
200  acres  close  to  the  Stour,  and  is  approached  by 
a grand  avenue  of  chestnut-trees. 

Hazelbury  Bryan  (5  m.  S.W.  of  Sturminster 
Newton  Stat.).  The  church  dates  from  1397, 
and  is  on  the  site  of  a still  older  structure.  There 
is  some  old  and  interesting  ancient  glass  here,  a 
feature  conspicuously  absent  in  most  Dorset 
churches,  the  windows  of  the  chancel  and  N.  aisle 
being  so  filled.  Shields  bearing  the  arms  of  some 
very  ancient  families,  Montacute,  Bryan,  Neville, 
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and  Percy  amongst  them,  adorn  the  roof  of  the 
chancel.  An  old  1 5th  cent,  house  stands  at  the  side 
of  the  churchyard.  The  chancel  was  restored 
in  1895,  when  the  ancient  floor  tiles  were  carefully 
reproduced. 

Hay  don  (2  m.  E.  of  Sherborne  Stat.)  has  a 
small  modern  church  in  the  E.  E.  style,  erected  in 
1883  by  the  late  G.  D.  Wingfield-Digby. 

Hermitage  (5  m.  S.E.  of  Yetminster  Stat.). 
The  village  is  a small  and  straggling  one,  and 
the  small  church  has  no  feature  of  special 
interest. 

Herringstone . ( See  Winter  borne  Herringstone. ) 

Hiljield  (3  m.  N.E.  of  Evershot  Stat.). 
The  little  church,  Perp.,  has  been  restored,  and 
calls  for  no  comment.  The  register  dates  from 
i565: 

Hilton  (8^  m.  S.W.  of  Blandford  Stat.)  has 
a very  interesting  church,  with  a pretty  ivy-grown 
exterior,  and  a fine  embattled  western  tower  of 
three  stages.  The  fine  Perp.  windows  are  note- 
worthy, and  the  fan-tracery  roof  of  the  S.  porch. 
The  dole  table  and  the  Norm,  font  also  claim 
attention.  Milton  Abbey  was  laid  under  requisi- 
tion for  the  panel  on  which  the  figures  of  the 
Apostles  are  painted,  and  which  occupies  the  lower 
stage  of  the  tower.  The  church  was  thoroughly 
restored  some  ten  years  since.  Here  we  are  closely 
approaching  the  fine  chalk  ridge  that  may  be  said 
to  form  the  N.  Downs  of  Dorset.  About  2 m. 
N.  is  Bulbarrow,  With  the  very  respectable  height 
of  902  ft.,  within  a few  feet  of  that  of  Pilsdon,  the 
highest  Dorset  hill.  Farther  to  the  left  is  Nettle- 
comb  Tout , some  4 m.  to  the  SW.,  and  the  NE. 
discovers  Bell  Hill , Okeford  Hilly  Hambledon  Hilly 
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and  the  other  elevations  that  mark  the  progress  of 
the  Downs  into  Wiltshire.  The  hills  here  seem 
to  have  been  a series  of  fortresses.  Bulbarrow 
shows  by  intersecting  ditches  and  entrenchments 
that  it  was  once  strongly  defended,  and  the  ridge 
that  crosses  it  leads  shortly  to  Rawlsbury  Rings , a 
famous  circular  British  camp  with  a double  series 
of  ramparts.  The  view  from  here  across  the 
famous  Vale  of  Blackmore  is  a glorious  one. 

Hinton  Martell  (or  Great  Hinton)  (4  m.  N.  of 
Wimborne  Stat.).  The  old  church,  the  register 
of  which  dates  from  1561,  has  given  place  to  a 
modern  structure,  which  has  some  stained  windows 
presented  by  Sir  Richard  Glyn,  but  no  feature  of 
special  importance. 

Hinton  Parva  (known  also  as  Little  Hinton  or 
Stanbridge ) is  2^  m.  N.W.  of  Wimborne  Stat. 
Its  church  was  formerly  a chapel  of  Wimborne 
Minster.  Part  of  the  Norm,  chancel  arch  remains. 
Sir  R.  G.  Glyn,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who 
resides  at  Gaunt’ s House , a mansion,  the  site  of 
which  has  associations  more  or  less  authentic  with 
“ time-honoured  Lancaster,5’  has  beautified  this 
church  also  with  some  good  stained  windows,  and 
given  a new  font,  lectern,  and  chalice  also,  to 
commemorate  the  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Hinton  St  Mary  (1  m.  N.  of  Sturminster 
Stat.).  The  church  has  a Perp.  tower.  The 
remaining  portion  was  rebuilt  in  the  same  style  in 
1846.  The  register  dates  from  1581,  and  there 
is  a monument  to  the  Freke  family,  dated  1655. 
This  was  once  a chapelry  of  Iwerne  Minster, 
which  belonged  in  its  turn  to  the  abbey  of  Shaftes- 
bury. 

East  Holme  (3  m.  S.W.  of  Wareham  Stat.) 
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is  on  the  Frome  in  a very  pretty  part  of  N.  Purbeck. 
A very  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  through  here 
from  Wareham  to  Flowers  Barrow  and  Wor- 
barrow  Bay  or  Lulworth.  The  church  is  a modern 
building,  the  gift  of  the  late  Mr  Nathaniel  Bond 
of  Creech  Grange,  and  is  E.  E.  in  style,  the  material 
used  being  stone  and  Purbeck  marble.  Lady 
Selina  Bond  was  the  artist  concerned  in  the  mural 
paintings  of  the  interior.  Holme  Priory  occupies 
the  site  of  an  ancient  Cluniac  priory  that  existed  in 
Norman  times,  and  was  a cell  of  Montacute.  In 
Edward  VI.’s  reign  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Protector  Somerset.  Part  of  the  old  buildings 
are  incorporated  in  the  present  mansion,  which  is 
beautifully  situated  in  a large  and  well-timbered  park. 

Holnest  (5  m.  S.  of  Sherborne  Stat.)  has  a 
small  Perp.  church,  the  register  dating  from  1589. 
Holnest  Lodge  is  a fine  mansion,  containing  a large 
picture-gallery  and  some  good  paintings.  There  is 
a bronze  statue  in  the  grounds  of  the  splendid  park 
to  the  late  Mr  Erle-Drax,  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
and  a mausoleum  in  the  churchyard,  erected  by  him, 
is  distinguished  by  its  striking  lack  of  beauty. 

Holt  (3J  m.  N.  of  Wimborne  Stat.)  is  in  the 
Deserta  district,  where  heaths  and  commons  are 
the  prominent  features  of  the  landscape.  The 
plain  brick  church  calls  for  no  comment. 

Holwell  (6  m.  S.E.  of  Sherborne  Stat.)  is  in 
that  part  of  Blackmore  Vale  watered  by  the 
Caundle.  The  church,  very  prettily  placed,  was 
restored  in  1885,  and  is  in  the  usual  Perp.  style. 
It  contains  some  memorial  windows  to  the  Warry 
family.  The  oak  roof  of  the  N.  aisle  is  an 
interesting  feature.  Holwell  House , the  seat  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  occupies  the  site  of  an  old 
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hunting  lodge,  associated,  like  many  similar  places 
in  the  V ale,  with  the  name  of  King  John. 

Hooke  (3  m.  N.W.  of  Toller  Stat.)  has  a small 
Gothic  church,  restored  in  1875.  Hooke  Court  is 
one  of  the  residences  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  the 
lord  of  the  manor. 

Horton  (3J  m.  S.W.  of  Verwood  Stat.)  was 
formerly  the  seat  of  a Benedictine  Abbey,  founded 
in  961  by  the  father  of  Queen  iElfrith,  which 
afterwards  became  a cell  of  Sherborne.  The 
church  is  a curious  brick  and  stone  edifice  on  the 
site  of  the  old  priory  church,  rebuilt  in  1720. 
Few  remains  of  the  old  building  are  discernible, 
but  some  interesting  old  tombs  remain,  one  an 
effigy,  cross-legged,  in  Purbeck  marble,  to  Sir 
Giles  de  Braose,  who  died  in  1305,  and  another 
to  his  lady.  The  vestry  contains  a monument  to 
the  Hon.  Henry  Hastings,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  Shaftesbury’s  “ Squire  Hastings,” 
who  died  in  1650.  On  a hill  near  the  village 
stands  an  observatory  tower,  built  in  1700  by 
Humphrey  Sturt,  from  which  a capital  view  can 
be  had  of  the  surrounding  country.  Horton  Park 
was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Uvedales,  and  passed 
from  them  to  the  Sturts  and  then  to  the  Ashley- 
Coopers.  At  the  present  day  it  exists  ingloriously 
as  a farm.  Some  coins  and  jars  of  Roman  times 
have  been  found  here,  and  on  the  common  are 
some  ancient  earthworks  and  barrows.  The 
neighbourhood  has  some  interesting  historical 
associations.  (See  Woodlands.) 

Ibberton  (4  m.  S.W.  of  Shillingstone  Stat.)  is 
situated  in  the  N.  Downs,  between  Bell  Hill  and 
Bulbarrow.  A flight  of  fifty  steps  leads  up  to  the 
church,  placed  on  an  eminence  which  commands 
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beautiful  views  of  the  Vale  of  Blackmore.  The 
church  is  now  being  thoroughly  restored,  its 
dilapidations  having  necessitated  its  being  shut  up 
for  some  time.  It  is  a plain  Perp.  building.  An 
old  Book  of  Homilies,  dated  1673,  with  attendant 
chain,  is  preserved.  The  old  British  trackway 
passes  quite  near,  and  there  are  various  tumuli  and 
other  interesting  signs  of  the  ancient  occupation, 
including  pit  villages.  In  lbberton  Park  is  a small 
British  enclosure. 

Iwerne  Courtenay  (3^  m.  N.  of  Shillingstone 
Stat.)  is  sometimes  called  Ewerne  Coutenaye,  and 
sometimes  Shroton.  It  only  needs  to  be  u dis- 
guised in  fiction  ” to  supply  a wonderful  “ derange- 
ment of  epitaphs.”  Shroton  was  equivalent  to 
SherifF’s-town,  and  at  Domesday  it  pertained  to 
that  officer.  The  church  is  debased  Perp.  with  a 
Dec.  western  tower.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1641 
by  Sir  Thomas  Freke,  to  whose  memory  a monu- 
ment is  placed  in  a mortuary  chapel  adjoining 
the  chancel.  The  place  derives  its  name  from 
the  Devon  Courtenayes,  who  once  played  a pro- 
minent part  in  Dorset,  and  were  landowners  here 
by  the  river  Ewerne.  In  the  church  here  Cromwell 
imprisoned  the  “ Clubmen  ” taken  at  Hambledon 
\ Hill  in  1645.  That  bold  eminence,  with  its  old 
British  camp  with  formidable  earthworks,  a double 
j vallum  and  fosse,  and  various  entrenchments  de- 
5 fending  the  approach,  is  a little  W.  of  the  village, 
and  was  occupied  by  these  Hal  o’  the  Wynds  who 
professed  to  care  for  neither  party,  but  were  goaded 
1 to  resistance  in  defence  of  their  cattle  and  other 
possessions.  They  occupied  Hambledon  in  force, 
to  the  number  of  some  2000,  under  the  command 
of  the  Rector  of  Compton  ; and  the  fact  that  they 
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had  some  organisation,  and  were  officered  largely 
by  the  clergy,  leads  one  to  suppose  that  they  were 
recruited,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  various  clubs 
that  are  still  so  prominent  a feature  in  the  county. 
They,  doubtless,  were  not  quite  so  impartial  in 
their  politics  as  they  claimed  to  be,  although  one  of 
their  mottoes, 

u If  you  offer  to  plunder  our  cattle, 

Be  assured  that  we  will  give  you  battle,” 

defines  their  attitude  on  the  whole  pretty  fairly. 
They  were  numerous  in  Devon  and  Somerset  as 
well  as  Dorset,  and  we  learn  from  Clarendon  that 
Goring  rebuked  Sir  Francis  Mackworth  for  inter- 
fering with  them,  although  they  had  taken  some  of 
his  men  who  were  requisitioning  supplies.  In  1645 
they  assembled  in  large  numbers  and  petitioned 
Prince  Rupert  to  redress  their  grievances,  com- 
plaining of  the  “ intolerable  oppression,  rapine,  and 
violence  ” exercised  by  Goring’s  horse,  and  were 
by  him  advised  to  disband  and  enlist  in  the  regular 
forces  ! He  promised  them  better  treatment,  how- 
ever, and  the  Royalists  seemed  to  look  upon  them 
with  some  favour ; but  doubtless  their  leanings,  so 
far  as  they  went,  were  influenced  by  those  of  the 
clergymen  who  officered  them.  They  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  very  formidable  in  the  field,  and  were 
quite  unable  to  stand  against  disciplined  troops. 
Cromwell  took  some  300  of  them  prisoners,  “many 
of  which  are  poor  silly  creatures,  whom  you  will 
please  to  let  me  send  home.  They  promise  to  be 
very  dutiful  for  the  time  to  come,  and  will  be 
hanged  before  they  will  come  out  again.”  At 
Farringdon , 2 m.  N.W.,  is  a chapel  with  a curious 
old  font. 
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I w erne  Minster  (6  m.  N.  of  Blandford  Stat.) 
lies  a little  to  the  N.E.  of  the  preceding.  The 
church  is  a line  cruciform  building,  Norm.,  E.  E., 
and  Perp.,  and  has  the  distinction  of  possessing  the 
only  stone  spire  in  Dorset  with  the  exceptions  of 
Winterborne  Steepleton  and  Trent.  This  and  the 
belfry  storey  are  Perp.  The  principal  portion  of 
the  building  is  E.  E.  The  font,  however,  is  Late 
Perp.  and  one  of  the  arcades  Norm.  There  are 
lancet  windows  on  the  N.  side  of  the  chancel  and 
a carved  oak  pulpit.  There  is  a complete  list  of 
vicars  from  1320.  Iwerne  Minster  House , formerly 
Lord  Wolverton’s  seat,  is  a line  modern  mansion 
in  a park  of  300  acres,  and  the  grounds  are  beauti- 
fully laid  out.  The  estate  is  now  the  property  of  Mr 
J.  H.  Ismay,  brother  of  the  gentleman  whose  name 
was  prominent  in  connection  with  the  great  Titanic 
disaster.  The  Minster  once  belonged  to  Shaftesbury 
Abbey,  and  was  held  by  William  of  Wykeham. 

Kimmeridge  (4  m.  S.W.  of  Corfe  Castle  Stat.) 
is  in  Purbeck,  near  the  coast.  The  small  church 
has  a Norm,  door  and  gable.  The  exceptionally 
interesting  nature  of  the  geology  of  the  district  is 
dealt  with  in  the  Introduction.  The  Kimmeridge 
“ Coal  Money,”  so  called  from  the  idea  that  pre- 
vailed for  some  time  that  the  circular  discs  of  shale 
found  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  neighbourhood, 
sometimes  in  urns  and  frequently  associated  with 
human  remains  in  barrows,  were  the  current  coin 
of  the  distict  in  past  ages,  is  now  recognised  as  the 
“ waste  ” from  the  lathe-turning  of  various  articles. 
Bracelets  and  other  articles  made  of  the  coal  or 
shale  have  been  discovered  in  various  parts  in 
British  and  Romano- British  cemeteries.  Smedmore 
House  is  picturesquely  situated  in  a finely  wooded  park. 
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It  was  built  by  Sir  William  Clavell  in  Charles  I.’s 
time,  but  has  been  largely  altered  and  has  no  special 
architectural  distinction.  The  Clavell  family,  now 
extinct,  was  a very  old  one  and  closely  associated 
with  the  Norman  Conquest.  One  of  them  built 
the  little  pier  near  at  hand  for  the  due  exportation 
of  the  “ coal.”  The  village  cottages,  with  pictur- 
esque roofs  of  thatch  and  built  mostly  of  stone,  form 
an  attractive  picture,  and  from  the  hill  in  the  rear 
the  view  is  magnificent. 

Kingston  (2  m.  S.  of  Corfe  Castle  Stat.)  is  a 
pretty  village  in  Purbeck,  pleasantly  situated  on  an 
eminence  which  commands  a good  view  of  the 
ruins  of  Corfe  Castle  and  the  surrounding  country. 
The  old  parish  church  was  rebuilt  by  the  first  Lord 
Eldon,  the  great  Lord  Chancellor,  who  is  buried 
here.  Although  by  no  means  untenantable,  it  is 
now  only  used  for  weddings  and  funerals,  being  still 
the  parish  church,  the  sumptuous  building  erected 
by  the  present  Earl  of  Eldon  having  superseded  it 
for  ordinary  worship.  This  last  is  by  some  con- 
sidered one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  architect, 
the  late  Mr  Street,  although  some  critics  have 
taken  exception  to  the  disproportionate  size  of  the 
tower.  It  is  a cruciform  building,  E.  E.  in  style, 
with  apsidal  chancel,  nave,  aisles,  transepts,  west 
porch,  and  lofty  central  tower.  The  chancel  and 
transepts  have  stone-groined  roofs  and  the  sedilia 
and  piscina  are  of  Purbeck  marble,  which  is  very 
largely  used,  and  with  splendid  workmanship, 
throughout  the  interior.  The  windows  are  filled 
with  stained  glass,  and  there  is  abundance  of  very 
fine  iron  work  designed  by  the  architect,  the  stalls 
and  screens,  as  well  as  the  pulpit,  where  the  wrought 
iron  has  a pedestal  of  Purbeck  marble,  being  executed 
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with  fine  artistic  effect.  The  parish  church  con- 
tains a monument  to  the  first  Earl  by  Chantrey. 
Encombe , the  seat  of  the  Eldons,  is  about  a mile 
and  a half  away  in  a S.W.  direction,  and  is 
charmingly  situated  in  a beautiful  valley  opening 
out  to  the  sea  with  fine  views  in  almost  every 
direction.  A considerable  sheet  of  water,  fed  by  a 
supply  obtained  by  tunnelling  the  hill  near,  adds  to 
the  general  effect.  The  mansion  of  the  Cullifords, 
an  ancient  Dorset  family,  whose  name  is  still  kept 
green  by  the  famous  Culliford  Tree  between  Wey- 
mouth and  Dorchester,  formerly  stood  here,  but  in 
1736  Mr  John  Pitt  built  the  present  house,  which 
has  no  great  architectural  pretensions,  of  Purbeck 
stone,  and  it  was  sold  to  Lord  Eldon  in  1807. 
Campbell’s  “ Lives  of  the  Chancellors 99  tells  us 
that  he  passed  a somewhat  dreary  time  here  after 
his  retirement,  but  his  long  tenure  of  the  woolsack 
and  of  unusual  political  power  would  doubtless  have 
rendered  any  retirement  from  public  life  irksome. 
An  obelisk  in  the  grounds  was  erected  by  him  to 
his  famous  brother,  Lord  Stowell,  another  great 
legal  huminary.  For  sons  of  a Newcastle  “ coal- 
fitter,”  or  coal-shipper,  these  two  Scotts  achieved 
fame  and  fortune  in  a very  unusual  degree. 

Kingston  Lacy . (See  Pamphill.) 

Kingston  Russell  (5  m.  S.  of  Maiden  Newton 
Stat.)  is  near  Long  Bredy  in  the  S.W.  of  the 
county.  There  is  no  church  in  the  parish,  which 
is  chiefly  noticeable  for  an  old  mansion,  now  a 
farmhouse,  that  was  long  inhabited  by  the  Russells. 

I The  present  Duke  of  Bedford  is  still  lord  of  the 
manor. 

Kingston  Magna  (4  m.  S.W.  of  Gillingham 
| Stat.)  has  a cruciform  church  in  E.  E.  style.  The 
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chancel  arch  is  Norm.,  and  there  are  several  stained 
windows. 

Kinson  (5  m.  S.E.  of  Wimborne  Stat.).  The 
church  has  no  special  feature.  The  chancel  was 
restored  in  1875,  an<^  nave  anc^  aisles  added 
about  ten  years  since.  There  is  some  brick-making 
carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  sanitary  pipes 
and  tiles  are  also  manufactured. 

Knighton  West , or  W.  Knighton  (3I  m.  S.E. 
of  Dorchester),  has  a small  church,  an  old  stone 
building  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  bell  in  the  tower 
bears  the  inscription,  “ Praise  the  Lord,  1603.” 

Knowlton,  (See  Woodlands.) 

Langton  (1  m.  E.  of  Blandford  Stat.)  is  also 
known  as  Langton-Long-Blandford.  The  church 
was  rebuilt  in  1862  in  Trans,  style.  There  are 
several  stained  windows  and  an  old  brass,  the  date 
of  which,  however,  is  not  decipherable.  A farm- 
house in  the  parish  was  formerly  a lepers’  hospital. 

Langton  Herring  (3  m.  S.E.  of  Portesham 
Stat.)  is  on  the  Fleet  estuary,  and  is  a small  fishing 
village.  The  small  Gothic  church  calls  for  no 
comment. 

Langton  Matravers , or  E.  Langton  (2J  m.  W. 
of  Swanage  Stat.),  is  occupied  mostly  by  workers 
in  the  neighbouring  stone  quarries.  The  W. 
portion  of  the  parish  is  known  as  Langton  Wallis> 
or  W.  Langton.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1876, 
but  the  venerable  tower  of  the  old  edifice  was 
incorporated  in  the  new  building.  The  name 
“ Matravers  ” is  identified  with  the  family  of  that 
name,  one  of  whom  was  the  unworthy  instrument 
employed  by  Mortimer  and  Queen  Isabella  in  the 
murder  of  Edward  II.  They  were  considerable 
landowners  in  Purbeck. 
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Leigh  (3  m.  S.E.  of  Yetminster  Stat.).  The 
church,  Late  Perp.,  was  restored  in  1854  and  again 
more  recently.  The  fine  oak  roofs  are  noticeable. 
There  are  some  remains  of  two  ancient  crosses  in 
the  village,  and  some  traces  of  a maze  a little  to 
the  S. 

Lillington  and  Leweston  (3  m.  S.  of  Sher- 
borne Stat.)  are  adjoining  parishes  in  the  N.  of 
the  county.  Leweston  House , a fine  mansion  in  a 
beautiful  park,  was  rebuilt  in  1800.  The  old 
house  was  the  residence  of  Sir  John  Fitz-James, 
a distinguished  judge,  who  died  in  1539.  A 
chapel  built  by  him  still  remains.  Bishop  Ken 
was  formerly  a visitor  here,  and  was  here  seized 
with  what  proved  a fatal  illness. 

Littlebredy  (3  m.  N.W.  of  Portesham  Stat,). 
The  church  is  not  remarkable  in  any  way.  This 
is  a district  in  which  are  an  unusual  number  of 
barrows.  The  Druidical  circle,  Nine  Stones , is 
also  within  two  or  three  miles.  Brideheady  the 
seat  of  Colonel  Williams,  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
takes  its  name  from  the  spring  which  here  furnishes 
the  source  of  the  Bride,  which  runs  its  brief  course 
to  the  sea  at  Burton  Cliff.  Before  commencing  its 
journey,  however,  it  forms  a very  pretty  lake  close 
to  the  mansion,  and  gives  quite  a charm  to  the 
landscape. 

Litton  Cheney  (7  m.  S.E.  of  Bridport  Stat.). 
The  church  is  an  old  stone  edifice,  Perp.  The 
pulpit  has  some  traceried  panels,  and  the  font  is 
furnished  by  the  inverted  base  of  a Norm,  circular 
pier.  There  is  a monument  to  George  Daubeny, 
1612,  and  a brass  to  Ralph  Henvill,  1644.  There 
are  some  traces  of  a British  village  on  the  Dor- 
chester road,  and  various  earthworks  and  tumuli  in 
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the  neighbourhood.  The  camp  at  Higher  Eggar- 
don  is  4 m.  N. 

Loders  (2  m.  N.E.  of  Bridport  Stat.)  is  some- 
times called  L others,  and  has  an  annexe  called 
Uploders,  about  a mile  away.  There  was  formerly 
a Benedictine  priory  here,  founded  by  Baldwin  de 
Redvers  in  Henry  I/s  reign.  It  was  a cell  of  the 
Norman  monastery  of  Mountburgh.  The  pic- 
turesque church,  chiefly  Perp.,  was  restored  in 
1901,  when  a Norm,  window  and  doorway  in  the 
chancel  were  re-opened,  and  an  Easter  sepulchre 
and  a hagioscope  disclosed.  There  ~Ure  some 
stained  windows,  and  the  font  has  a square  Norm, 
bowl  of  Purbeck  marble.  The  octagonal  staircase 
turret  is  noticeable,  and  the  carving  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion at  the  base  of  the  tower.  There  is  a 
monument  here  to  Sir  Evan  Nepean. 

Longbredy  (6  m.  S.  of  Maiden  Newton  Stat.). 
There  is  a pass  through  the  Downs  at  the  cross- 
roads at  Longbredy  gate  here,  and  numerous 
barrows  and  tumuli  stud  the  hills  and  slopes. 
There  is  a continuous  ridge  for  over  two  miles, 
over  700  feet  in  height,  furnishing  some  extensive 
views. 

Longburton  (3  m.  S.E.  of  Sherborne  Stat.). 
The  church  is  chiefly  Perp.  The  tower  arch  is 
E.  E.  It  was  restored  in  1873,  when  the  N.  aisle 
was  added,  and  contains  monuments  to  the  Fitz- 
James  family,  including  one  to  Sir  John  and  his 
wife,  with  their  effigies,  dated  1625.  There  is 
also  a i6th-cent.  monument  to  the  Winstons,  with 
three  effigies,  brought  from  Gloucestershire  by  a 
daughter  who  married  into  the  Fitz- James  family. 

Long  fleet,  although  a separate  parish,  is  really 
part  and  parcel  of  Poole. 
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East  Lulworth  (4  m.  S.E.  of  Wool  Stat.) 
is  about  3 m.  inland  from  the  celebrated  Core,  to 
which  numerous  steamer  trips  are  made  in  the 
summer  from  Weymouth,  some  10  m.  distant. 
Leland’s  quaint  description  of  the  district  is  worth 
quoting:  4 ‘From  the  S.E.  point  of  the  haven  of 
Waymouth,  caullid  St  Aldelmes  point,  is  a little 
bay,  scant  of  a two  miles  by  the  which  I rode  : and 
seven  mile  further,  I saw  on  the  shore  a little  fishar 
town  called  Lilleworth,  sumtyne  belongging  to  the 
Newborows,  now  to  Poyninges,  wher  is  a gut  or 
creke  out  of  the  se  into  the  land,  and  is  socour  for 
small  shippes.  West  Lilleworth  is  on  the  west 
side  of  the  creke.  East  Lilleworth  is  a mile  and 
more  from  West  Lilleworth  and  standith  up  into 
the  land.  . . . About  East  Lilleworth  is  metely 
good  ground  and  plenty  of  wood.  The  goodly 
maner  place  of  the  Newborowes,  lords  of  East 
Lilleworth,  is  hard  by  the  paroch  church.  The 
laste  of  that  name,  whose  daughter  and  heyre  was 
married  to  Sir  Henry  Marney,  dyid  in  Estsex  or 
Southfolk.  There  standith  a tumbe  in  Est  Lille- 
worth church  that  was  erected  for  his  buryal.  The 
genealogie  of  the  Newborows  and  the  name  of 
heires  general  that  they  maried  with  be  yon  glasse 
windows  in  a parlow  in  the  manor  place  at  East 
Lilleworth.”  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1864,  so 
far  as  chancel  and  nave  are  concerned.  The  build- 
ing generally  is  Late  Perp.,  and  one  of  the  bells  in 
the  embattled  western  tower  is  dated  1587.  There 
are  some  escutcheons  to  members  of  the  Weld 
( family,  whose  genealogy  is  traced  through  Edrike 
the  Wild,  or  Weld,  to  King  Ethelred.  The  Welds 
are  a Catholic  family,  and  the  church  of  St  Mary 
is  said  to  be  the  first  R.C.  church  erected  in  Eng- 
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land  since  the  Reformation.  It  was  built  at  the 
close  of  the  18  th  cent,  in  the  grounds  of  the  castle, 
workmen  having  been  brought  from  Italy  for  the 
purpose.  Fanny  Burney  describes  it  as  “a  Pan- 
theon in  miniature  and  ornamented  with  immense 
wealth  and  richness.  The  altar  is  all  of  the  finest 
variegated  marbles,  and  precious  stones  are  glittering 
from  every  angle.”  The  chapel  contains  a copy  of 
Raphael's  Transfiguration.  Lulworth  has  a unique 
treasure — the  famous  Lutterell  or  Louterell  Psalter  j 
— a splendid  illuminated  manuscript  prepared  for 
Sir  Geoffrey  Louterell  in  the  14th  cent.,  and  de- 
scribed by  Mr  Rokewode  as  follows : “ The 
Louterell  Psalter,  so  valuable  for  the  illustrations 
it  affords  of  English  manners  and  customs  during 
the  first  part  of  the  14th  cent.,  is  a thick  folio  on 
vellum,  measuring  14  inches  by  10,  and  contains 
309  leaves,  besides  a fly-leaf  at  each  end.  The 
text  is  black  letter,  nearly  half  an  inch  long ; the 
margins  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  MS. 
are  variously  painted,  many  with  foliage  and  a 
mixture  of  grotesque  figures  of  men  and  animals ; 
some  with  chivalrous  subjects,  and  others  with 
domestic  and  rural  scenes  and  sports.  The  gold 
used  in  the  initial  letters  and  on  other  parts  of  the 
MS.  is  solid,  and  often  diapered  or  dotted  in 
burnished  patterns.  Some  silver  is  also  used  in 
decorations.” 

Lulworth  Castle  is  pleasantly  situated  a little 
distance  from  the  village  in  a fine  well-wooded 
park  of  640  acres,  surrounded  by  a wall  4J  m. 
in  circumference.  (Application  for  an  order  to 
view  should  be  made  to  the  Land  Steward  at  the 
Lulworth  Estate  Office,  Wool.)  It  is  built  on 
rising  ground,  and  commands  a beautiful  view  of 
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i the  sea  at  Arish  Mill  Gap,  the  lovely  opening 
I between  Bindon  Down  and  Flowers  Barrow.  It 

is  a fine  stone  mansion,  forming  an  exact  cube, 
with  four-storeyed  walls  built  of  ashlar  stone,  except 
the  principal  front,  which  is  more  ornamental,  and 
in  which  Chilmark  stone  was  employed.  There 
is  a circular  tower  at  each  angle  30  ft.  in  diameter, 
rising  some  16  ft.  above  the  main  building.  The 
roof  is  concealed  by  battlements,  and  the  fine 
balustraded  terrace,  with  the  ample  perron  leading 
! to  the  principal  entrance,  assists  in  producing  a 
somewhat  imposing  effect.  The  old  Lulworth 
Castle  was  away  at  W.  Lulworth,  and  has  utterly 
vanished.  It  was  the  scene  of  some  fighting  in 
Stephen’s  time.  Robert  of  Gloucester  took  “ the 
j castle  of  Lulwarde  ” for  the  Empress  Maud.  The 
present  mansion,  the  front  of  which,  it  should  be 
mentioned,  faces  eastward,  and  is  ornamented  with 
heraldic  shields  and  allegorical  statues  of  Music 
and  Painting,  as  well  as  stone  figures  of  two 
Romans  in  classic  costume,  was  commenced 
towards  the  close  of  the  16th  cent,  by 
Thomas  Howard,  Lord  Bindon,  one  of  the 
Norfolk  Howards,  to  whom  the  property  had 
come  by  marriage  with  the  Newburghs.  The 

ii  materials  used  were  partly  furnished  by  the  ruins 
of  Mount  Poynings  and  Bindon  Abbey.  The 

||  finishing  strokes  were  added  by  the  Welds,  to 
whom  it  passed  by  purchase  in  1641.  James  I. 
was  a visitor  here  before  its  completion,  and 
Charles  II.  and  his  brother  were  here  in  1665. 
) George  III.  and  his  family  came  more  than  once 
• during  their  sojourns  at  Weymouth,  and  the  present 
King  paid  the  castle  a hasty  visit  during  the  course 
of  a coasting  trip  he  made  a short  time  before  his 
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illness.  In  183c  Charles  X.  and  his  family  found 
a refuge  here,  where  they  remained  until  their 
removal  to  Holyrood.  The  selection  was  doubt- 
less owing  to  Cardinal  Weld,  then  a prominent 
figure  in  Court  circles  on  the  Continent,  and  who 
is  specially  remembered  by  English  Catholics  as 
the  founder  of  the  Jesuit  College  at  Stonyhurst, 
that  noble  mansion,  long  the  seat  of  the  Sherburnes, 
having  passed  to  the  Welds  by  marriage  in  1768. 
The  interior  of  the  house  contains  some  fine  rooms, 
named  in  many  cases  after  the  several  royal  visitors. 
There  are  some  portraits  by  Lely  and  some 
drawings  by  Giles  Hussey,  a member  of  the  well- 
known  Dorsetshire  family,  who  was  born  at  Marn- 
hull  in  1710,  and  who  so  closely  wedded  some  of 
the  fine  arts  as  to  draw  the  human  body  to  the 
musical  scale.  Flowers  Barrow , with  its  triple 
row  of  ramparts  and  ditches,  an  exceedingly  inter- 
esting British  earthwork  on  the  top  of  Ring’s  Hill, 
a high  cliff  600  feet  above  sea-level,  which  termi- 
nates one  spur  of  the  Purbeck  hills,  can  be  readily 
reached  from  E.  Lulworth,  and  the  archaeologist, 
the  geologist,  and  the  mere  lover  of  the  picturesque 
will  alike  be  amply  rewarded  by  the  visit  with  its 
attendant  climb.  W . Lulworth  and  Lulworth  Cove 

can  be  easily  reached  from  here  either  by  road  or 
by  a fine  walk  over  Bindon  Down  from  Arish 
Mill.  The  former  is  an  ordinary  country  village 
encompassed  by  hills ; the  latter  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  a very  remarkable  coast.  It 
is  scarcely  discernible  from  the  sea,  being  guarded 
by  “ two  projecting  spurs  of  rock  which  form  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  to  this  miniature  Mediterranean.” 
It  is  a fairy-like  inland  sea,  almost  shut  out  from 
the  ocean  proper,  and  surrounded  by  lofty  chalk 
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hills,  which  rise  abruptly  and  are  partly  covered 
with  verdure.  The  basin  is  almost  circular,  the 
diameter  being  about  500  yards,  and  it  has  been 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  sea  on  the  receding 
chalk,  the  rocks  that  guard  the  entrance,  composed 
as  they  are  of  the  Purbeck  and  Portland  strata, 
having  offered  more  effectual  resistance.  They 
present,  in  their  inclinations,  some  curiously  con- 
torted strata.  The  Chalk  and  Wealden  Beds 
are  nearly  vertical.  A little  distance  from  the 
Coastguard  Look-out  at  Nelson  Fort,  the  hill  on 
the  W.  of  the  Cove,  is  Stair  Hole , a chasm  into 
which  the  sea  pours  at  high-water,  and  where  the 
action  of  the  waves  on  the  varying  strata,  which 
are  well  exposed,  is  very  clearly  illustrated.  Farther 
on  in  a little  bay  is  the  Durdle  Door , in  Barndoor 
Cove,  Barndoor  being  an  alternative  name  for  the 
natural  arch  formed  in  the  Purbeck  limestone,  and 
high  enough  for  a good-sized  sailing-boat  to  pass 
through.  The  chalk  strata  on  the  N.  which  form 
the  main  cliff  are  again  almost  vertical,  Swyre 
Head  rising  sheer  to  a height  of  670  ft.  Bindoti 
Hill  is  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Cove,  the  ascent 
being  somewhat  steep.  Here,  on  a portion  of  the 
cliff  known  as  the  South  Rocks,  is  a kind  of  plat- 
form forming  a “ Fossil  Forest,”  with  numerous 
formations  of  great  interest  to  the  geologist,  and 
having  a general  resemblance  to  the  Forest  Trees 
of  Portland.  “ The  stony  stratum  immediately 
above  the  dirt-bed  has  enveloped  the  Cycadean 
stools,  forming  circular  or  dome-shaped  masses  of 
great  size ; in  some  instances  the  vegetable  struc- 
ture is  preserved,  in  others  a conical  cavity  is  left, 
the  stone  having  consolidated  before  the  Cycadeae 
perished  ” (Damon).  Little  Bindon  Hbbey,  the 
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predecessor  of  the  greater  establishment  near  Wool, 
is  in  this  neighbourhood,  a small  desecrated  E.  E. 
chapel  alone  remaining. 

Lydlinch  (3  m.  W.  of  Sturminster  Newton 
Stat.)  has  a small  church  in  E.  E.  style,  with 
register  dating  from  1660. 

Lyme  Regis  is  situated  at  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  county  and  close  to  the  Devon- 
shire border,  so  close  that  an  attempt  was  recently 
unsuccessfully  made  to  have  it  transferred  to  that 
county.  The  little  river  Lym  runs  through  it, 
and  its  picturesque  situation,  its  romantic  surround- 
ings, its  grand  coast  scenery  and  its  healthy  climate, 
make  it  one  of  the  pleasantest  places  on  the  coast. 
Nestling  in  a combe  between  two  rocky  hills,  its 
own  principal  street  sloping  so  as  to  appear  to  be 
“ almost  hurrying  into  the  water, ” it  is  well 
sheltered,  and  will  probably  develop  before  very 
long  into  a favourite  winter  resort.  The  light 
railway,  which  connects  it  with  Axminster,  was 
opened  in  August  1903,  and  this  connection  with 
the  main  line  of  the  L.  & S.  W.R.,  accomplished 
with  some  difficulty  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
country  traversed,  has  rendered  it  now  easy  of 
access.  The  terminus,  however,  has  perforce  been 
fixed  a mile  from  the  town.  The  view  from  the 
station  will  give  the  visitor  a pleasant  foretaste  of 
the  scenic  beauties  of  this  delightful  neighbourhood, 
and  the  descent  to  town  and  shore  will  guarantee 
him  abundance  of  pedestrian  exercise. 

Lyme  has  a past  of  considerable  interest.  It  is 
first  heard  of  in  774,  when  Cenwulf  of  Wessex 
granted  land  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lym  for  salt- 
boiling for  the  abbey  at  Sherborne.  In  Domesday 
fourteen  “saltmen”  are  registered  as  engaged  in 
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their  occupation  here.  In  1279  it  was  enfranchised 
by  Edward  I.  and  became  a royal  borough  and 
; haven,  while  a little  later  it  returned  two  members 
to  Parliament,  and  continued  to  do  so  with  few 
interruptions  until  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  The 
Cobb,  the  curious  stone  pier,  quay,  and  breakwater 
— for  it  partakes  of  the  functions  of  each — was 
first  erected  in  this  reign,  although  it  has  been 
frequently  renewed  and  refurbished.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  the  place  seems  to  have  attained 
some  distinction  as  a port,  and  sent  four  ships  to 
aid  in  the  siege  of  Calais.  In  the  reigns  of 
Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.,  however,  it  suffered 
from  reprisals,  and  was  fired  and  sacked  by  the 
French.  It  sent  two  vessels  to  aid  in  resisting  the 
Armada,  and  the  earlier  engagements  were  not  far 
from  its  shores.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  its 
shipping  was  recorded  as  one-sixth  that  of  London. 
Henry  VIII.  was  good  enough  to  contribute  to  the 
upkeep  of  the  Cobb,  and  the  manufacture  of  serge 
cloth  flourished  for  a time  here.  Queen  Elizabeth 
renewed  its  charter  on  condition  that  the  mayor  and 
burgesses  kept  up  the  Cobb.  The  Customs  revenue, 
as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  the  place,  was  bound  up 
in  the  efficiency  of  that  quaint  structure.  Lyme 
played  a considerable  part  in  the  war  of  the  Great 
Rebellion.  Great  importance  was  attached  to  its 
possession.  It  was  held  in  1642  by  Sir  Thomas 
Trenchard  for  the  Parliament,  and  in  1643,  when 
the  remainder  of  the  county,  with  the  exception  of 
Poole,  had  been  reduced  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon 
and  Prince  Maurice,  “ these  two  small  towns,”  says 
Clarendon,  “ returned  so  peremptory  a refusal  to  the 
prince’s  summons,  that  his  highness  resolved  not  to 
attack  them.”  The  next  year,  however,  he  laid 
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vigorous  siege  to  Lyme.  Blake,  afterwards  the 
famous  admiral,  took  part  in  the  defence,  and  the 
attention  of  the  whole  kingdom  was  drawn  to  the 
struggle.  The  fighting  went  on  for  two  months, 
and  both  sides  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  for 
success.  The  women  joined  actively  in  the  re- 
sistance ; forts  were  improvised,  assaults  and  sallies 
went  on  daily ; famine  was  staved  off  for  the 
moment  by  a maritime  relief  expedition  under  Lord 
Warwick,  and  at  length,  when  things  were  growing 
very  desperate,  Lord  Essex  approached  in  sufficient 
force  to  compel  the  raising  of  the  siege,  and  Prince 
Maurice  retired  with  his  military  reputation  gravely 
compromised.  Parliament  showed  its  sense  of  the 
importance  of  the  place  and  its  heroic  defence  by  a 
gift  of  £2000  and  a supply  of  boots  and  shoes,  to 
“the  little  fisher  town,”  as  Clarendon  calls  it. 
Monmouth  landed  on  the  “ancient  work  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Cob,”  as  Macaulay  terms  it, 
on  the  nth  of  June  1685,  and  was  well  received 
by  the  people  of  the  little  town  that  had  so  success- 
fully resisted  his  paternal  grandfather.  Defoe  was 
one  of  his  recruits.  Here  took  place  the  fatal 
quarrel  between  Dare,  who  had  come  in  with  some 
horsemen  from  Taunton,  and  Fletcher  of  Saltoun, 
which  augured  ill  for  the  success  of  the  ill-starred 
expedition.  Lyme  has  pleasanter  associations  than 
these,  however.  It  was  one  of  the  favourite  resorts 
of  Jane  Austen,  who  expresses  her  sense  of  the 
beauty  of  the  place  and  its  surroundings  in  no 
measured  terms.  “Hd  must  be  a very  strange 
stranger  who  does  not  see  charms  enough  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Lyme  to  make  him  wish  to 
know  it  better.”  Miss  Constance  Hill,  in  her 
charming  book  on  Jane  Austen’s  Homes,  tells  us 
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of  a long  rambling  white  cottage  at  the  end  of  the 
little  parade  or  “walk,”  nearest  to  the  harbour, 
identified  as  the  house  where  the  Austens  used  to 
stay,  not  a very  palatial  abode,  but  people  were  not 
so  exigeant  in  those  days  as  in  these.  Bay  Cottage 
is  claimed  as  the  original  of  Captain  Harville’s 
house  (“Persuasion”).  “The  landlady,”  says 
Miss  Hill,  “talked  of  the  Harvilles,  the  Mus- 
groves,  Anne  Elliot,  and  Captain  Wentworth,  as 
if  they  had  been  here  but  the  season  before,  and, 
pointing  to  a bedroom,  exclaimed,  ‘That  is  the 
room  where  the  poor  young  lady  was  nursed  ! 9 ” 
On  the  Cobb  itself,  however,  is  a more  telling 
piece  justificative . About  half-way  along  is  the 
identical  “ steep  flight  of  steps  ” where  the  leap, 
fraught  with  such  important  consequences,  took  place. 
When  Tennyson  visited  Lyme,  some  friends  were 
anxious  to  show  him  the  place  where  Monmouth 
landed.  “ Don’t  talk  to  me  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,”  the  poet  exclaimed,  “show  me  the 
exact  spot  where  Louisa  Musgrove  fell ! ” Pinhay, 
in  which  Miss  Austen  took  such  keen  delight,  is 
away  to  the  westward.  She  writes  of  its  “ green 
chasms  between  romantic  rocks,  where  the  scattered 
forest  trees  and  orchards  of  luxurious  growth  declare 
that  many  a generation  must  have  passed  away  since 
the  first  partial  falling  of  the  cliff  prepared  the 
ground  for  such  a state,  where  a scene  so  wonderful 
and  so  lovely  is  exhibited  as  may  more  than  equal 
any  of  the  resembling  scenes  in  the  far-famed  Isle 
of  Wight.”  Since  her  day,  however,  a great 
change  has  taken  place,  but  happily  the  wonderful 
and  lovely  scene  has  been  made  even  more  wonder- 
ful and  beautiful  thereby.  In  1839  a great  landslip 
occurred,  when  over  forty  acres  of  land  moved  to  a 
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lower  level,  and  cottages  and  fields  were  transported 
bodily  and  have  formed  a great  cliff-flanked  Trough, 
equally  wonderful  and  beautiful.  No  visitor  to 
Lyme  should  omit  a visit  to  the  Landslip.  An 
easy  route  is  afforded  by  taking  the  western  road, 
which  should  be  followed  to  the  cross-roads  beyond 
the  second  milestone,  when  the  turn  to  the  left 
should  be  taken,  and,  at  the  next  junction,  the  one 
to  the  right,  which  leads  to  Rousdon,  Sir  Henry 
Peek’s  fine  residence.  Passing  through  the  lodge, 
and  traversing  the  grounds,  exit  is  made  at  another 
lodge,  and  Dowlands  farm  is  reached,  and  a short 
walk  through  the  farm-yard  and  along  a lane  brings 
us  to  the  Landslip.  A coastguard  path  from  the 
cart-track  goes  westward  along  the  Upper  Cliff, 
and  the  return  may  be  made  by  a lower  path,  or 
the  walk  may  be  continued  to  Seaton,  whence  on 
Thursdays  in  the  summer,  the  coasting  steamer  may 
be  used  for  the  return  journey.  William  Pitt,  “a 
wonderful  boy  of  fourteen,”  stayed  here  for  his 
health  at  the  end  of  his  first  University  term. 
Lyme  was  the  birthplace  of  Sir  George  Somers 
(1554),  who  discovered  the  Bermudas,  which 
were  long  called  by  his  name ; of  Captain  Thomas 
Coram,  the  founder  of  the  Foundling  Hospital; 
of  Dr  Case,  who,  from  quack  doctor  became 
orthodox  practitioner,  and  prospering,  took  for  his 
motto,  “ The  Case  is  altered  ” (which  reminds 
one  of  Curran’s  motto  for  the  successful  tobacconist 
who  set  up  a coach — “Quid  rides  ? ”),  and  of  Mary 
Anning,  the  girl  geologist,  who  discovered  the 
Ichthyosaurus  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Miss 
Mitford  spent  a portion  of  her  youth  here. 

The  blue  Lias  limestone  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood is  extensively  worked.  The  cliffs  are  a 
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paradise  to  the  geologist.  Fossils  are  abundant; 
the  Saurian  remains,  Ammonites  and  Belemnites 
among  the  MolJusca,  and  various  Crinoidea , afford 
fine  specimens.  The  church  is  an  ancient  building 
in  a somewhat  insecure  position  at  the  edge  of  some 
steep  Lias  cliffs.  It  was  restored  in  1833,  anc^  again 
in  1885,  but  the  work  has  on  the  whole  been  well 
and  carefully  done.  It  is  a good  Perp.  building, 
engrafted,  apparently,  on  the  tower  of  a very  old 
cruciform  church  in  the  15th  cent.  The  vestry 
room  and  vestibule  are  part  of  the  old  nave.  At 
the  western  entrance  is  a Norm.  arch.  The  curi- 
ously carved  oak  pulpit  with  sounding-board  is 
Jacobean,  and  was  the  gift  of  Richard  Harvey, 
merchant-adventurer  of  Lyme,  and  mercer  of 
London.  The  initials  of  William  Day,  who  was 
Mayor  of  Lyme  in  1491,  are  to  be  found  on  the 
capitals  of  the  nave.  A fine  piece  of  tapestry, 
supposed  to  represent  the  marriage  of  Henry  Tudor 
with  Elizabeth  of  York,  adorns  the  west  wall, 
and  is  the  gift  of  a former  vicar  of  Rousdon.  It 
is  an  interesting  piece  of  i5th-cent.  work.  The 
gallery  bears  an  inscription  recording  its  erection 
by  John  Hassard  in  16 11.  The  old  double 
lectern,  to  which  are  chained  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  and  a Prayer  Book,  the  first  a 
“ Breeches”  Bible,  dated  1637,  is  worth  noticing. 
Among  the  memorial  windows  is  one  to  Miss 
Anning,  the  grateful  contribution  of  members  of 
the  Geological  Society.  With  the  advent  of  the 
railway,  Lyme  is  showing  some  undesirable  signs 
of  a “ reforming  ” spirit  not  altogether  commend- 
able. The  old  Saxon  Court  Leet  has  been 
imperilled.  Moreover,  for  over  seven  hundred 
years  a Court  of  Hustings  was  held  every  week, 
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and  measures  have  now  been  mooted  for  its 
extinction.  An  effort,  however,  is  being  made  to 
preserve  the  venerable  institution.  Edward  I. 
conferred  on  the  burgesses  of  Lyme  privileges 
equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  London, 
and  the  Court  of  Hustings  being  the  original 
County  Court  of  London,  a similar  court  was 
instituted  at  Lyme.  The  old  Court  Leet,  it  is 
claimed,  exists  as  a matter  of  prescriptive  right, 
and  is  unassailable  by  hostile  votes.  It  is  an 
imperium  in  imperio , and  actually  appoints  all  the 
Corporation  with  the  exception  of  the  Town 
Clerk. 

The  excursions  from  Lyme  are  numerous  and 
varied.  That  to  the  Landslip  and  Seaton  has 
already  been  touched  upon.  Another  short  but 
very  delightful  one  is  to  Charmouth,  and  a visit 
should  certainly  be  paid  to  Lambert’s  Castle  and 
Ford  Abbey. 

Lytchett  Matravers  (4  m.  N.W.  of  Ham- 
worthy Junction).  The  ancient  church,  built  on 
the  site  of  an  older  one  still,  dates  from  1505. 
The  chancel  was  restored  in  1873.  A canopied 
tomb  of  Purbeck  marble,  some  matrices  of  ancient 
brass  effigies,  and  some  memorial  brasses,  are  the 
chief  features  of  interest.  Lytchett  Heath  House , 
the  residence  of  Lord  Eustace  Cecil,  is  a fine 
modern  brick  mansion  in  the  Elizabethan  style, 
admirably  situated,  and  commanding  fine  views 
over  the  picturesque  Poole  Harbour. 

Lytchett  Minster  (2  m.  N.W.  of  Ham  worthy 
Junction).  The  church,  Perp.  in  style,  contains 
an  ancient  font  of  Purbeck  marble,  and  was  rebuilt  in 
1834,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower.  In  the 
churchyard  are  some  venerable  yew-trees,  and 
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views,  extending  over  Poole  Harbour  to  the 
Purbeck  Hills  and  Corfe  Castle,  can  be  had  from 
the  conical  hill  known  as  Lytchett  Beacon . There 
is  some  valuable  clay  worked  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  sign  of  one  of  the  village  inns,  “ St  Peter’s 
Finger,”  a figure  of  St  Peter  holding  up  a bleeding 
hand,  is  a curious  reminder  at  once  of  the  old 
feudal  land  tenure  and  the  way  in  which  old  terms 
and  traditions  are  exposed  to  corruption.  Dr 
Windle  explains  the  matter  tersely  and  clearly. 
“August  the  ist,  Lammas-day,  known  in  the 
csVndar  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  St  Peter  ad 
Vincula,  was  one  of  the  days  on  which  praedial 
service  had  to  be  done  for  the  lord  of  certain 
manors,  as  a condition  of  tenure  by  the  occupants. 
Such  lands  were  called  St  Peter-ad- Vincula  lands, 
a term  which  easily  got  corrupted  into  St  Peter’s 
Finger.” 

Maiden  Castle.  (See  Dorchester.) 

Maiden  Newton  has  a railway  station,  the 
junction  for  the  branch  line  to  Bridport.  The 
church,  principally  Perp.  but  partly  Norm.,  is  an 
interesting  building  on  the  site  of  an  old  Saxon 
chapel.  The  central  embattled  tower  combines 
Perp.  and  Norm,  architecture.  The  pillars  and 
chancel  arch  and  the  N.  door  are  Norm.  The 
register  dates  from  1555,  and  contains  some 
curious  entries  referring  to  the  changes  made  in 
the  Commonwealth  period.  We  read  of  “Mr 
Osborn,  M.A.,  who  was  unjustly  turned  out  by 
ye  Rumpish  Triers,  and  afterwards  restored  by  ye 
just  hand  of  Providence.  Mr  Brumhall,  his  base 
and  unworthy  successor,  put  in  by  ye  scandalous 
party,  and  turned  out  by  God  Almighty.”  Pre- 
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sumably,  the  “ unworthy ” Mr  Brumhall  was 
u translated. ” Maiden  Newton  was  associated 
in  early  Norman  times  with  “ Waleran  the 
Hunter.” 

Mansion  (2  m.  N.E.  of  Sturminster  Newton 
Stat.).  The  old  stone  church  is  nth  cent.,  with, 
however,  a Perp.  tower,  over  the  door  of  which 
appears  the  date,  1534. 

Martinstoun . (See  Winterbourne  St  Martin.) 

Mapperton  (5  m.  N.E.  of  Bridport  Stat.). 
The  church  was  rebuilt  at  the  end  of  the  17th 
cent.,  and  restored  in  1846.  It  contains  monu- 
ments to  the  Broderips,  to  whom  the  manor  passed 
in  1604,  and  to  the  Fox  family.  The  fine  old 
manor  house,  originally  built  towards  the  close  of 
Henry  VII. ’s  reign,  and  enlarged  in  that  of 
Elizabeth,  has  octagonal  turrets  and  spiral  pedestals. 
The  interior  has  several  interesting  features,  among 
them  the  fine  richly  decorated  ceilings,  notably  that 
of  the  drawing-room,  emblazoned  with  armorial 
bearings.  The  manor  in  Edward  I.’s  time  was 
the  property  of  the  Bryte  family,  and  passing  to 
the  Broderips  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cent, 
by  marriage,  it  went  by  marriage  also  in  1788  to 
the  Comptons  of  Minstead,  the  present  owners. 

Mappowder  (7  m.  S.W.  of  Sturminster  Newton 
Stat.)  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Cokers,  to  one 
of  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  “ Survey  of 
Dorsetshire.”  The  church,  largely  rebuilt,  is  Perp., 
and  some  of  the  ancient  portions  are  preserved.  A 
small  cross-legged  effigy  in  armour  under  an  arch 
in  the  S.  wall  is  probably  a Crusader’s  u heart  ” 
shrine.  The  curfew  bell  survives  here,  and  is 
regularly  rung  during  the  winter  months. 

Margaret  Marsh  (5  m.  N.E.  of  Sturminster 
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Stat.).  The  church  of  St  Margaret,  in  the  Dec. 
style,  was  rebuilt  in  1873. 

Marnhull  (3  m.  of  Stalbridge  Stat.)  is  the 
“Marlott”  of  Mr  Hardy’s  novel,  “Tess  of  the 
d’Urbervilles,”  the  village  home  of  the  Durbeyfield 
family.  The  church  is  largely  E.  E.,  with,  how- 
ever, some  Norm,  work,  Dec.  chancel  arches,  and 
a Perp.  N.  aisle  and  chapel  somewhat  difficult  to 
account  for.  The  font  bowl,  late  Norm.,  was 
unearthed  in  1898,  when  the  hand  of  the  restorer 
revealed  several  interesting  features,  including  the 
rood  staircase  and  squint,  and  the  piscina.  Some 
ancient  alabaster  effigies,  ascribed  to  the  middle 
of  the  1 5th  cent,  and  representing  a man  in 
armour,  and  two  female  figures,  are  placed  on  a 
cenotaph  in  the  N.  aisle.  Some  authorities  claim 
that  they  represent  Thomas  Howard,  Lord  Bindon, 
and  his  wives,  and  are  of  a later  date.  Nash  Court , 
a little  to  the  N.,  is  a fine  Elizabethan  mansion, 
formerly  the  seat  of  the  Husseys. 

Marshwood  (5  m.  S.W.  of  Chard  Junction 
Stat.)  is  situated  in  the  vale  of  the  same  name, 
famous  for  its  gigantic  oaks.  The  old  chapel  was 
destroyed  in  the  Commonwealth  period.  The  lord 
of  the  manor  still  holds  a court  leet  and  court  baron. 
Of  the  old  castle  the  remains  are  very  scanty,  and 
an  ancient  vineyard  mentioned  in  Domesday  has  left 
no  trace  at  all. 

Maumbury.  (See  Dorchester.) 

Melbury  Abbas  (4  m.  S.  of  Semley  Stat.)  is 
close  to  the  Wiltshire  border  and  Cranborne  Chase. 
The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1851  by  the  late  Sir 
R.  P.  Glyn.  Melbury  HtU. , a little  to  the  W., 
is  one  of  the  highest  eminences  in  the  county 
(863  ft.). 
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Melbury  Bubb  (2  m.  N.  of  Evershot  Stat.). 
The  small  church  was  restored  in  1854,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tower,  and  some  of  the  windows 
contain  some  interesting  old  glass.  Bubb  Down  is 
a finely  wooded  eminence  in  the  line  of  the  Downs 
that  enters  the  county  far  away  to  the  E.  at  the 
other  Melbury  just  dealt  with.  Carriage  roads 
traverse  it  in  more  than  one  direction,  affording  very 
charming  drives  with  extensive  and  beautiful  views. 

Melbury  Osmond  (2^  m.  N.W.  of  Evershot 
Stat.)  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  village.  The 
manor  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  as  belonging  to 
the  Arundells,  and  it  remained  in  their  possession 
until  quite  recent  days.  Church  and  village  are 
named  after  one  of  the  early  bishops  of  Sarum, 
the  Osmund  who  finished  the  new  cathedral  there 
in  1092  and  established  the  new  ritual,  “ad  usum 
Sarum.”  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1745  and 
restored  by  the  late  Lord  Uchester  in  1888,  when 
an  early  Norman  font  in  very  good  preservation  was 
discovered  and  replaced  in  its  oid  position ; and 
a fine  Gothic  arch,  which  had  been  built  up,  was 
also  revealed.  The  Oxford  Clay  here  furnishes 
a stone  capable  of  taking  a high  polish  and  known 
as  Melbury  marble. 

Melbury  Sampford  (1  m.  N.W.  of  Evershot 
Stat.).  The  I5th-cent.  church,  a cruciform  build- 
ing, in  Dec.  style,  was  also  carefully  restored  by 
the  late  Lord  Uchester.  The  fine  marble  reredos 
representing  the  Last  Supper,  the  carvings  and  inlaid 
work  of  the  chancel  walls,  a monument  by  Chantrey 
to  Lady  Uchester,  older  ones  to  the  Brownings,  and 
one  with  effigies  to  “ Egidius  Strangewaies  ” and 
his  wife  “Dorothee,”  together  with  a brass  dated 
1562  to  Sir  Giles  Strangways,  are  some  of  the 
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noticeable  features  of  the  interior.  Melbury  House , 
Lord  Ilchester’s  seat,  is  beautifully  situated  in  a 
park  of  600  acres,  well  wooded  and  well  watered, 
the  lakes  being  a charming  addition  to  the  general 
sylvan  attractions,  and  the  view  of  the  mansion 
from  one  of  them  distinctly  picturesque.  The 
older  portions  of  the  house  date  from  the  15th 
cent.,  but  the  building  generally  is  credited  to 
Sir  Giles  Strangways,  who  died  in  1547.  It  was 
enlarged  in  1692,  when  the  E.  front,  with  its 
Corinthian  pilasters,  was  added.  In  the  S.  wing 
is  a good  oriel.  Among  the  pictures  here  are  a 

Rembrandt  and  some  Canalettos,  as  well  as  a 
replica  of  the  picture  by  Mark  Gerrard  of  Bruges, 
representing  Queen  Elizabeth  being  conveyed  in  a 
sedan-chair,  with  more  or  less  of  state  pageantry, 
to  the  wedding  of  Lord  Herbert  and  one  of  the 
Russell  ladies.  Melbury  is  famed  for  its  magnifi- 
cent oaks,  one  of  which,  50  ft.  high  and  37  ft. 
in  girth,  is  known  as  “ Billy  Wilkins.”  There  is 
a fine  herd  of  deer  in  the  park,  through  which,  by 
the  way,  a public  road  runs  from  the  church  in  the 
direction  of  Melbury  Osmond. 

Melcombe  Bingham  (or  Mel  combe  Horsey)  is 
10  m.  N.E.  of  Dorchester,  and  9 m.  S.W.  of 
Blandford  Stat.  Melcombe  Bingham,  or  Bing- 
ham’s Melcombe,  is  the  eastern,  and  Melcombe 
Horsey  the  western  portion  of  the  parish.  The 
former  contains  the  church,  a small  building  of 
Dec.  architecture  with  some  interesting  old  glass 
from  Milton  Abbey.  An  effort  has  been  made 
to  invest  one  of  the  windows  with  symbolic 
references  to  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  souls  of 
the  redeemed,  but  the  fragments,  mostly  of  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries,  are  arranged  in  rather 
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heterogeneous  fashion.  There  are  some  monuments 
to  the  Bingham  and  Horsey  families,  and  a modern 
brass  to  Lieutenant  Bosworth  Smith,  R.N.,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  Cobra  when  it  foundered 
in  a storm,  Sept.  18,  1901.  The  church  contains 
a Norm.  font.  Bingham  s Melcombe  House  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  manor  houses 
in  the  county.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  Binghams 
for  a continuous  period  of  six  hundred  years,  and 
was  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Richard  Bingham,  “ fortis 
et  felix,”  as  Fuller  describes  him,  who  furnishes 
a link  with  the  immortal  author  of  “ Don  Quixote,” 
inasmuch  as  he  was  present  at  the  great  historic 
sea-fight  of  Lepanto  where  Cervantes  lost  a hand. 
The  fine  buttressed  gatehouse  which  gives  access 
to  the  courtyard  is  the  oldest  part  of  the  building, 
and  is  of  Edward  II.  or  Edward  III.’s  time.  It 
is  constructed  with  much  strength,  and  a winding 
stone  staircase  leads  to  rooms  still  habitable  and 
inhabited.  The  terraced  front  of  the  mansion, 
with  a fine  projecting  oriel,  is  a perfect  specimen 
of  domestic  architecture,  the  richly  decorated  gable 
being  a specially  pleasing  feature.  The  arms  of 
the  Binghams  are  cut  very  deeply.  This  is  Tudor 
of  Henry  VIll.’s  or  Queen  Mary’s  day.  The 
library,  an  annexe  of  Queen  Anne’s  time,  is  the 
most  modern  portion  of  a building  of  great  beauty, 
the  ancient  portions  of  which  have  been  preserved 
with  much  care  and  skill.  Inside,  the  late  Mr 
Bosworth  Smith  amassed  and  carefully  arranged  an 
exceedingly  interesting  collection  of  curiosities  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  the  African  contributions 
of  Sir  F.  Lugard  and  Sir  Claude  Macdonald 
being  specially  noteworthy.  Among  the  treasures 
here  is  one  which  that  distinguished  litterateur , 
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the  former  owner,  specially  prized,  a desk  bearing 
the  date  1650,  that  was  formerly  the  property 
of  Wordsworth,  in  whose  family,  no  doubt,  it  was 
long  treasured,  and  at  which  the  great  poet  wrote 
many  of  his  works.  There  is  some  very  interesting 
old  furniture  here,  an  old  dining  table,  with  the 
“above”  and  “ below”  board  distinctions,  and 
some  ancient  chairs.  One  great  curiosity  is  a fine 
table  that  has  been  here  since  the  days  of  the 
Armada,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  taken  out 
of  a galleon  that  was  captured  and  taken  to  Wey- 
mouth. It  is  of  Spanish  chestnut,  beautifully  inlaid, 
with  a curious  crest,  probably  that  of  some  Spanish 
grandee,  in  the  centre.  It  is  still  mounted  on  the 
old  sea  chest  that  served  for  its  base  on  ship-board. 
In  one  of  the  principal  rooms  is  a fine  Elizabethan 
chimney-piece,  very  quaintly  carved ; and  in  a 
different  order  of  things  may  be  placed  the  splendid 
doorway  to  the  dining-room,  of  acacia  wood, 
beautifully  carved,  an  Oriental  chef- d’ oeuvre  that 
figured  at  the  recent  great  Durbar  at  Delhi.  The 
ancient  bowling-green  is  of  Henry  VIII.’s  time, 
and  the  grand  old  yew  hedge  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  country.  Among  the  portraits  in  the  house 
is  one  of  Sir  Bevil  Grenville,  killed  at  Lansdown, 
who  married  an  ancestor  of  the  present  owner, 
and  was  the  last  man  who  wore  full  armour  in 
England. 

Melcombe  Regis.  (See  Weymouth.) 

Melplash  (3  m.  N.  of  Bridport  Stat.).  The 
church  is  modern.  Melplash  Court , the  former 
manor  house,  is  now  used  as  a farm-house.  In  one 
of  the  rooms  are  the  arms  of  James  I.,  and  over 
the  chimney-piece  in  the  hall  the  arms  and  motto 
of  the  Paulets.  A small  building  at  the  back  was 
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the  former  chapel.  In  Lancastrian  times  the 
Mores  had  their  seat  here. 

Milborne  St  Andrews  and  Milborne  Stileham 
(8  m.  N.E.  of  Dorchester  Stat.)  form  one  parish. 
The  latter  is  the  birthplace  of  Cardinal  Morton. 
The  church  of  St  Andrew  is  partly  Norm,  and 
partly  E.  E.,  with  a Norm  S.  porch.  It  contains  a 
fine  canopied  tomb  of  Purbeck  marble  to  a nephew 
of  Cardinal  Morton,  the  great  priest-statesman.  A 
later  Morton  represented  Poole  in  Parliament  in 
Pepys’  day,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  u Diary.” 

Milton . (See  Gillingham.) 

Milton  Abbas  or  Abbey  Milton  (7  m.  S.W. 
of  Blandford  Stat.)  is  a model  village  in  a fine 
situation  in  a deep  valley,  with  well- wooded  hills 
around  and  sylvan  scenery  of  a very  beautiful  type 
abounding.  The  village  has  a history  which 
accounts  for  its  striking  and  decidedly  original 
aspect.  The  first  Earl  of  Dorchester  became  the 
purchaser  of  Milton  Abbey  in  1752,  and  decided 
on  erecting  a great  family  mansion  on  its  exceed- 
ingly captivating  site.  A village  so  considerable  as 
to  rank  as  a market  town  had,  however,  gathered 
round  the  Abbey,  nestling  in  its  protecting  shades 
—a  little  too  near,  however,  for  the  privacy  not 
unnaturally  required — and  the  new  Earl  conceived 
the  bold  idea  of  dismantling  the  village  en  masse 
at  the  same  time  that  he  pulled  down  most  of  the 
old  abbey  buildings,  and  accommodating  the  in- 
habitants elsewhere.  A wholesale  move  was  made 
to  the  present  site,  and  the  existing  rows  of  thatched 
cottages  were  built  in  pairs,  each  pair  separated 
from  its  neighbours  by  a plot  of  ground  on  which 
stands  a chestnut-tree.  In  the  centre  of  the  one 
row  is  the  village  church,  built  in  1787,  at  the 
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same  time  as  the  houses,  and  to  this  was  removed 
the  fine  font  of  Purbeck  marble  from  the  abbey. 
Facing  it  in  the  centre  of  the  other  row  is  the  alms- 
house, the  inn  being  relegated  to  one  end*  The 
Grammar  School  was  removed  to  Blandford. 
Milton  Abbey  in  its  present  form  soon 
appeared  on  the  site  made  available  by  the  changes. 
The  old  abbey  was  formerly  a Benedictine  monas- 
tery, and  was  founded  by  Athelstan  in  933,  and  for 
some  time  occupied  by  lay  canons  only.  In  964  it 
became  an  abbey.  At  the  Dissolution  the  king's 
proctor,  Sir  John  Tregonwell,  “ intervened/ 9 and 
was  awarded  the  abbey  for  the  trifling  sum  of 
^1000,  and  Abbot  Bradley  surrendered  it  in 
1 539,  when  the  annual  revenue  was  estimated  at 
;£6oo.  The  present  mansion  scarcely  does  justice 
to  the  site.  It  is  a somewhat  imposing  building  in 
quadrangular  form  with  a central  court.  The  old 
Refectory  of  the  monks,  however,  has,  by  great 
good  fortune,  been  preserved,  and  incorporated  with 
it  is  a splendid  old  hall  of  fine  proportions,  the 
walls  bearing  the  arms  of  great  royal  and  other 
houses  that  protected  the  abbey,  from  Athelstan 
downwards.  The  fine  roof  of  Irish  oak  5 the 
beautiful  screen  of  the  same,  on  which  may  be 
detected  the  figures  1 498  with  the  rebus  of  Abbot 
Milton,  a mill  and  a tun  ; the  recess  where  the 
prior  sat  in  state ; and  the  sideboard  whereon  is  a 
spirited  carving  of  a stag-hunt,  all  claim  attention. 
The  Abbey  Church  is  a structure  of  great 
architectural  beauty  and  worthily  entitled  to  rank 
amongst  the  noblest  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  the 
country.  Its  isolated  situation  should  not  prevent 
visitors  to  Dorset  making  a pilgrimage  here.  The 
church  was  originally  built  in  the  12th  cent.,  but 
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Was  destroyed  by  lightning  in  1309,  and  the  re- 
building was  not  completed  till  early  in  the  1 5th 
cent.,  nearly  a hundred  years  being  occupied 
over  it.  Beginning  with  the  choir,  the  S.  and 
N.  transepts  followed,  the  styles  merging  from 
Dec.  to  Later  English  and  to  Perp.  in  the  tower. 
The  general  plan  is  cruciform,  and  the  tower  rises 
at  the  intersection  of  the  transepts  and  is  richly 
pinnacled.  The  nave,  if  it  ever  existed,  of  which 
there  seems  to  be  a doubt,  vanished  at  the  time  of 
the  Dissolution.  The  reredos,  built  by  Wilkin, 
the  vicar  in  1492,  was  for  a long  time  walled  up, 
and  is  divided  into  niches  richly  canopied  and  the 
carving  of  which  should  be  noticed.  On  the  S. 
side  of  the  choir  the  three-canopied  sedilia  and  the 
carving  of  the  stalls  are  noteworthy.  Two  vener- 
able paintings  may  be  seen  beneath  the  organ  gallery, 
and  are  ascribed  to  Edward  IV. ’s  day.  The  one 
is  of  Athelstan  exhibiting  a model  of  the  church  to 
the  kneeling  abbot ; the  other  is  (?)  his  mother, 
Ecgwyn,  who  holds  in  her  hand  a hawk  with  a 
small  bird,  its  prey.  In  the  N.  transept  is  a monu- 
ment to  Lord  and  Lady  Milton  (1775)  byCarlini, 
and  there  is  a wooden  tabernacle  in  the  S.  aisle 
for  the  reservation  of  the  Eucharist,  the  only 
one  remaining,  save  one  at  Wells.  The  S. 
window  was  designed  by  Pugin  in  1849,  and 
represents  the  tree  of  Jesse.  St  John  the  Baptist’s 
chapel,  in  the  N.  aisle,  contains  the  canopied  tomb 
of  Sir  John  Tregonwell  (over  which  is  a fine 
coloured  memorial  brass)  and  a monument  to  the 
Bancks  family,  and  some  old  monks’  grave  slabs 
of  the  15th  cent.  There  is  a small  brass  to 
John  Artur,  one  of  the  abbey  monks.  The  Abbey 
Church  was  restored  very  carefully  in  recent  times, 
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under  the  direction  of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott.  Divine 
service  is  held  on  Sunday  mornings  in  the  winter 
and  Sunday  evenings  in  the  summer.  Some  idea 
of  this  fine  edifice  may  be  gleaned  from  its  dimen- 
sions— length,  132  ft.;  breadth,  61  ft.;  transept, 
107  ft.  ; tower,  10 1 ft.  high. 

Liscombe  (5  m.  away)  is  a very  curious  old 
hamlet,  formerly  in  Milton  Abbas  parish,  and 
has  the  distinction  of  being  without  roads.  The 
way- warden  that  was  formerly  appointed  at  the 
Plough  vestry,  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do.  The 
old  chapel  is  Early  Norm.,  and  has  experienced 
many  and  curious  changes,  having  been  at  times 
used  as  a labourer’s  cottage.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  foundation  charter  of  Milton  Abbey  as  an 
annexe  by  King  Athelstan,  and  is  also  mentioned 
in  Domesday.  It  consists  of  chancel  and  nave, 
divided  by  a good  Trans.  Norm,  arch  with  massive 
rounded  columns.  It  has  been  desecrated  for  a 
long  time,  the  nave  being  used  as  a bakehouse  and 
the  chancel  as  a loghouse.  The  house  adjoining 
is  ancient  and  has  some  interesting  windows,  and 
in  the  interior  some  good  old  oak-work.  There  is 
a fine  old  monastic  barn  here.  Another  ancient 
chapel  at  Milton  Abbey  itself  is  St  Catharine’s,  or 
King  Athelstan’s  chapel,  in  the  abbey  woods,  built 
in  938,  but  largely  reconstructed  in  Norman  times. 
The  main  walls  and  door  arches  are  Norm.  On 
the  west  jamb  of  the  S.  door  is  a curious  and  rare 
inscription  relating  to  Indulgences  : — 

INDVLGENCIA  j H*  \ SCI  \ LOCI  • C ; E ; X ; DIES  • 

The  windows  are  chiefly  Early  Norm,  and  Perp. 
Before  the  Dissolution  it  was  used  by  the  monks  of 
Milton  and  was  largely  resorted  to  by  pilgrims.  It 
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was  subsequently  desecrated,  and  has  since  been  put 
to  various  ignoble  uses  ; e.g.,  a pigeon-house,  a car- 
penter’s shop,  and  a lumber  store.  It  has  recently 
been  restored  by  Mr  Everard  Hambro,  and  formally 
dedicated  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

Minterne  Magna  (5  m.  E.  of  Evershot  Stat.). 
The  small  church  has  been  restored  at  various 
times.  Minterne  House , Lord  Digby’s  seat,  was 
rebuilt  by  General  Churchill,  brother  of  the  great 
Marlborough. 

Monkton  Wyld  (2^  m.  N.  of  Lyme  Regis 
Stat.).  The  church  is  modern  and  well  decorated. 
The  font  is  of  Caen  stone,  and  the  pulpit  of  finely 
carved  oak ; the  rood  screen,  the  choir  stalls,  and 
the  stained  windows  are  all  good  specimens  of 
modern  workmanship. 

East  and  West  Morden  (3  m.  S.W.  of  Bailey 
Gate  Stat.)  form  one  parish.  The  church  of  E. 
Morden,  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  1873,  contains 
two  monuments  to  the  Erie  family,  dated  1597. 
Charborough  House , the  ancient  seat  of  the  Erles, 
is  in  a fine  park  of  700  acres,  well  stocked  with 
deer.  The  House,  destroyed  in  the  time  of  the 
Great  Rebellion,  was  rebuilt  in  1720.  The  fine 
old  staircase  and  the  paintings  on  the  ceilings  and 
walls,  some  of  them  by  Thornhill,  are  noticeable. 
An  ancient  chapel,  near  the  house,  has  some  stained 
windows  and  a carved  oak  pulpit.  An  octagonal 
stone  tower,  1 20  feet  high,  affords  very  fine  views 
extending  to  Poole  Harbour  and  Purbeck,  and 
is  itself  a prominent  feature  in  the  landscape  of 
the  district.  It  is  generally  associated  with  one  of 
Mr  Hardy’s  romances.  A grotto  in  the  grounds 
has  an  inscription  stating  that  the  plan  of  the 
Revolution  of  1688  was  concerted  there.  The 
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late  Lord  Chief-Justice  Erie  was  a descendant  of 
the  Erles  of  Charborough. 

Moreton  is  I f m.  from  the  station  of  that  name  ; 
7 m.  S.E.  of  Dorchester.  The  church  is  in  the 
park,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1777  in  the  Gothic  style, 
with  apsidal  chancel,  by  Mr  James  Frampton. 
Moreton  House , the  seat  of  the  Framptons,  who 
have  been  here  since  Edward  III.’s  reign,  is  a 
plain  building  of  Portland  stone,  well  placed 
above  the  Frome.  It  possesses  a fine  library 
and  a good  collection  of  oil  paintings,  including 
works  by  Holbein,  Domenichino,  and  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  among  the  portraits  being  Charles  I. 
and  his  queen  ; his  daughter  Henrietta,  Duchess 
of  Orleans  (who  negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Dover 
and  then  perished  so  mysteriously — 66  Madame  se 
meurt,  madame  est  morte”);  George  Villiers, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  favourite  of  James  I. 
and  Anne  of  Austria,  and  the  victim  of  Felton’s 
dagger ; and  Lady  Jane  Grey.  There  is  also  a 
valuable  collection  of  old  china  here,  and  the 
finely  carved  marble  mantelpieces  should  be  seen. 
The  tower  to  the  memory  of  Mr  James  Frampton, 
which  formerly  stood  in  the  park,  was  afterwards 
placed  on  the  top  of  a hill  Dear  at  hand,  and  the 
stone  urn  that  adorns  its  top  is  said  to  weigh 
four  tons. 

Mosterton  (2^  m.  S.  of  Crewkerne  Stat.). 
There  is  a tomb  to  some  members  of  the  Hood 
family  here,  but  Southey’s  epitaph  to  the  famous 
admirals  and  their  brother  Arthur,  who  was  lost  in 
I the  Caribbean  Sea  with  Falconer,  the  author  of  “The 
I Shipwreck,”  is  to  be  found  in  the  Church  at  Butleigh 
I Court,  near  Glastonbury,  in  the  next  county. 

Motcombe  (2^  m.  S.W.  of  Semley  Stat.). 
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The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1846.  The  agricul- 
tural industries,  cider-making,  butter  and  cheese 
factories,  are  pursued  with  some  enterprise  here  as 
befits  a parish  that  had  the  late  Lord  Stalbridge  f 
as  lord  of  the  manor.  Motcombe  House , a 1 
plain  red  brick  mansion,  with  stone  dressings,  is  * 
nicely  situated  in  charming  grounds.  Fielding’s  c 
“ Parson  Trulliber  ” is  said  to  have  been  taken  c 
by  the  novelist  (who  lived  for  some  time  at  1 
East  Stower  in  this  neighbourhood)  from  a 
contemporary  curate  of  this  parish. 

Netherbury  (4J  m.  N.  of  Bridport  Stat.).  The 
church  is  a fine  Perp.  building.  In  the  S.  aisle  is 
an  alabaster  monument  of  a member  of  the  More 
family,  clad  in  armour  and  with  a collar  of  SS. 
round  the  neck.  The  three  stained  windows 
and  the  Jacobean  pulpit  are  worthy  of  attention. 
Some  two  miles  W.  is  Strode , an  old  Eliza- 
bethan manor  house,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Gollop  family,  who  left  an  endowment  for 
apprenticing  the  Netherbury  youths,  and  whose 
arms  appear  on  some  of  the  Strode  panelling 
with  the  date  1634.  Netherbury  is  a prebend 
of  Salisbury  Cathedral. 

Oborne  (if  m.  N.E.  of  Sherborne  Stat.).  The 
chancel  only  of  the  old  church  remains,  and  is 
used  as  a mortuary  chapel.  The  place  is  twice 
mentioned  in  Papal  bulls,  once  in  1145  an(^  aga'n 
in  1303,  when  it  is  called  Woborne. 

Child  Okeford  (1  m.  N.E.  of  Shillingstone 
Stat. ) is  one  of  three  villages  near  an  ancient  ford 
over  the  Stour.  The  church  has  been  restored  at 
considerable  cost. 

Okeford  Fitzpaine  (ij  m.  S.W.  of  Shilling- 
stone  Stat.).  The  church  has  a remarkable  Early 
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Dec.  west  window.  Judging  by  the  arch  and 
splays  the  outside  was  once  inside.  Some  portions 
of  the  fine  old  rood  - loft  and  rood-screen  are 
preserved.  The  upper  part  of  the  present  pulpit 
was  for  some  time  used  as  a font  for  baptism,  but 
was  restored  to  its  old  use  in  1865.  Fragments 
of  the  old  mediaeval  font  were  found  at  that  time 
built  in  to  the  churchyard  wall.  The  piscina  in 
the  chancel  may  be  noted. 

Shilling  Okeford.  (See  Shillingstone.) 

East  Orchard  (4  m.  N.E.  of  Sturminster 
Stat.),  and 

West  Orchard  (1  m.  nearer  that  station)  are 
small  parishes  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Black- 
more  Vale  on  the  road  between  Shaftesbury  and 
Sturminster  Newton,  in  a very  sparsely  populated 
district.  They  call  for  no  comment. 

Osmington  (about  4 m.  N.E.  of  Weymouth) 
is  a pleasant  village  on  the  main  road  to  Wareham. 
The  manor  was  given  to  Milton  Abbey  by  its 
founder,  King  Athelstan,  and  the  wreckage  washed 
up  on  the  neighbouring  coast  was  added  to  an 
endowment  of  five  hides  of  land.  The  church, 
Perp.,  was  rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tower,  in  1846.  An  ancient  monument  in  the 
chancel  has  a roughly  wrought  inscription  of  the 
Warham  arms.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  here  an 
excellent  view  can  be  had  of  Weymouth  Bay, 
Portland,  and  part  of  the  Chesil  Beach.  A fair 
road  leads  down  to  the  coast  at  Osmington  Mills , 
a picturesque  little  spot  with  a coastguard  station 
and  an  inn  famed  for  its  lobsters  and  prawns. 
The  cliff  walk,  by  the  coastguard  path,  from  here 
to  Weymouth,  is  a very  charming  one,  the  views 
being  particularly  good. 
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Overmoigne  [z\  m.  S.  of  Moreton  Stat.).  The 
church  was  rebuilt  in  1883,  but  the  Trans.  Norm, 
arcade  and  other  portions  of  the  old  edifice 
remain. 

Pamphill  was  formerly  in  the  parish  of  Wim- 
borne,  which  it  joins  on  the  N.  W.,  and  the  cemetery 
for  both  is  here.  Kingston  Lacy , the  fine  stone 
building  where  the  Bankes  family  chiefly  reside,  is 
in  a beautiful  park,  remarkably  well  wooded,  the 
elms  and  limes  being  particularly  fine.  The 
Bankes  family  is  an  exceedingly  old  one,  and  the 
mansion  was  built  by  Sir  Ralph  in  1663,  from 
designs  by  Inigo  Jones.  The  old  lords  of  Kingston 
were  the  Lacys,  the  old  Norman  nobles,  whose 
name  is  usefully  preserved  and  helps  to  distinguish 
this  from  the  many  other  Dorset  Kingstons.  James 
Butler,  the  famous  Duke  of  Ormond  of  Charles  I.’s 
time,  and  Viceroy  of  Ireland  under  Charles  II., 
once  resided  here,  where  he  died  in  1683.  Sir 
Charles  Barry,  the  famous  architect  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  was  called  in  to  supervise  the  renova- 
tion in  modern  days  and  made  some  additions. 
There  is  a good  marble  staircase  and  marble  door- 
ways, but  the  chief  feature  of  the  interior  is  the  fine 
collection  of  pictures.  There  are  some  admirable 
examples  of  the  English  and  Flemish  Schools,  but 
the  Italian  and  Spanish  works  quite  eclipse  them, 
the  collection  of  the  last  named  being  an  excep- 
tionally valuable  one.  Most  of  them  are  to  be 
found  in  the  magnificent  Spanish  Room,  and  they 
include  Philip  IV.  by  Vela<zque% ; that  monarch’s 
children  with  the  artist  in  the  background  ; and  a 
head  of  Cardinal  Borgia  by  the  same  great  painter. 
The  Murillos  are  the  Beggar  Boys,  Santa  Rosa 
and  the  Infant  Jesus,  and  a portion  of  a large  picture 
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: looted  by  a French  soldier  in  the  Peninsular  War 
and  which  represents  an  angel  holding  a cardinal’s 
hat.  The  other  chief  pictures  may  be  briefly 
mentioned.  Spagnoletto , St  Augustine ; Ribalti , 

Virgin  and  Child ; Morales , Christ  Scourged ; 
Zurbaran , Santa  Justa — two  examples  ; Raphael , 
Virgin  and  Child,  brought  from  the  Escurial, 
magnificently  framed  in  carved  walnut ; Orrentes , 
Moses  and  the  Burning  Bush  ; Rubens , portraits 
of  the  Marchese  Spinola  and  Maria  Grimaldi; 
Tandy ci,  portraits  of  Charles  I.,  Henrietta  Maria, 
their  sons  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  Mary,  the 
I wife  of  William  III.  and  queen  regnant,  Richard 
Weston,  Earl  of  Portland  before  the  Bentinck 
creation,  Prince  Rupert  and  Prince  Maurice,  and 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Borlase.  The  Titians  are 
Omnia  Vanitas — Venus  in  the  midst  of  jewels, 
a portrait  of  the  Marchese  Savorgnano  ; the  Lelys 
are  portraits  of  several  ladies,  members  of  the 
Bankes  family,  Sir  John  Bankes  the  Chief  Justice, 
Mr  Stafford,  and  a drawing  of  Betterton  as 
Tamburlaine  in  Marlowe’s  tragedy.  Two  portraits, 
Gainsboroughs,  are  Lord  Clarendon  and  Lord 
Ormond.  A Giorgione , the  Judgment  of  Solomon, 
an  unfinished  sketch  from  the  Marescalchi  Palace, 
Bologna,  is  described  by  Waagen  as  “ incomparably 
the  most  important  of  the  whole  collection.”  A 
landscape  by  Berghem  ; some  paintings  of  mytho- 
; logical  subjects  by  Annibal  Carracci  ; a sleeping 
child  by  Greuze , some  fine  portraits  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds , Sir  Thomas  Lawrence , Romney , Weigall , 
and  Cornelius  Jansen , and  one  by  Salvator  Rosa  of 
i a relative  of  the  Bankeses  painted  as  a hermit ; a 
ceiling  picture  by  Guido ; a Tintoretto , Apollo  and 
the  Muses,  are  also  to  be  found  in  this  magnificent 
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collection,  and  some  fine  Snyders  must  also  be 
mentioned,  as  well  as  the  splendid  collection  of 
portraits  in  enamel  by  Henry  Bone . An  Egyptian 
obelisk  on  the  lawn  was  transported  here  from 
Philae.  Dr  Johnson  accompanied  his  friend  Sir 
Joshua  on  one  of  his  visits  here,  and  we  learn  that 
“ the  conversation  turning  on  pictures  which  he  could 
not  well  see,  he  retired  to  a corner  of  the  room, 
stretching  out  his  right  leg  as  far  as  he  could,  then 
bringing  up  the  left,  etc.  Mr  Bankes,  in  a very 
courteous  manner,  assured  him  that  though  it  was 
not  a new  house,  the  flooring  was  perfectly  safe. 
The  Doctor  started  from  his  reverie  like  a person 
wakened  out  of  his  sleep,  but  spoke  not  a word.” 

Unfortunately  visitors  are  not  admitted  to  view 
the  glorious  works  of  art  at  Kingston  Lacy,  and  a 
view  of  the  beautiful  grounds,  permission  to  inspect 
which  is  usually  accorded  to  a written  application, 
will  hardly  reconcile  the  fine-art  connoisseur  to  the 
deprivation. 

Parkstone,  although  forming  a portion  of  the 
county  borough  of  Poole,  has  a railway  station  of  its 
own  and  certain  characteristic  features.  It  is 
picturesquely  placed  on  the  high  ground  N.E.  of 
Poole  Harbour,  and  extends  from  Poole  in  the 
direction  of  Bournemouth.  The  parish  is  a very 
large  one,  extending  over  Poole  Heath  and  taking 
in  the  coast  line  outside  Poole  Harbour,  including 
Canford  Cliffs,  up  to  Branksome  Glen.  It  is 
rapidly  growing  into  fame  as  a residential  neigh- 
bourhood, and  parks  and  pleasure  grounds  are  being 
laid  out  in  something  like  profusion.  The  churches 
call  for  no  special  mention. 

West  Parley  (6  m.  S.E.  of  Wimborne  Stat.) 
is  on  the  Stour,  a few  miles  above  Christchurch, 
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on  the  Hampshire  border.  The  old  Norm,  church 
was  partly  rebuilt  in  1896.  Parley  Common,  a 
great  stretch  of  moorland,  extends  for  six  miles  in 
a northerly  direction  to  West  Moors  Stat.  and  con- 
tains some  barrows.  Dudsbury  Camp , an  ancient 
earthwork,  is  a little  over  a mile  in  a N.W. 
direction. 

Parnham.  (See  Beaminster.) 

Pentridge  (7J  m.  N.W.  of  Verwood  Stat.)  is 
in  the  extreme  N.E.  of  the  county,  near  Cran borne 
Chase,  and  close  to  the  Wiltshire  boundary.  The 
Ackling  Ditch  merges  into  the  main  road  a little  to 
the  S.W.  There  are  some  fair  views  to  be  had 
from  the  eminences  of  Pentridge  Hill  and  Penbury 
Knoll,  and  there  are  several  interesting  British  and 
Roman  remains  in  the  neighbourhood. 

South  Perrott  (3  m.  S.E.  of  Crewkerne  Stat.) 
is  on  the  Parret,  close  to  the  Somersetshire  border. 
It  has  an  old  stone  church,  and  Mohun  Castle, 
destroyed  at  the  time  of  Monmouth’s  rebellion, 
was  situated  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Pilsdon  (7  m.  N.  of  Bridport  Stat.).  The  old 
E.  E.  church  was  rebuilt  in  1830.  The  ancient 
piscina  and  the  stoup  in  the  porch  are  noticeable. 
The  old  manor  house,  now  occupied  as  a farm- 
house, was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Windhams.  At 
the  time  that  Charles  II.  made  his  abortive  attempt 
to  escape  from  Charmouth  it  was  occupied  by  Sir 
Hugh  Windham,  an  uncle  of  Colonel  Frank 
Windham’s,  of  Trent ; and  when  Captain  Massey 
rather  late  in  the  day  sent  a party  in  pursuit, 
“ Pilisdon  ” was  twice  rifled.  In  the  Claustrum 
Regale  Reseratum  we  read — “They  took  the  old 
baronet,  his  Lady,  daughters  and  whole  family  and 
set  a guard  upon  them  in  the  Hall,  whilst  they 
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examine  every  corner.  Then  taking  a particular 
view  of  their  Prisoners,  they  seize  a lovely  young 
Lady,  saying  she  was  the  King  disguised  in  women’s 
apparel.  At  length  being  convinced  of  their  gross 
and  rude  mistake,  they  desisted  from  offering  any 
further  violence  to  that  family.”  Pilsdon  was  the 
home  of  a famous  old  legal  family  ; one  member, 
Sir  John  Hody,  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s 
Bench  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  another  was 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Henry  VIII.’s 
reign.  Pillcsdon  Pen , the  highest  hill  in  the  county 
(909  ft.),  is  at  a little  distance  to  the  N.  and 
should  be  visited  both  for  the  fine  view  of  the 
surrounding  country,  the  Channel,  and  coast,  and  for 
the  ancient  triple-ramparted  camp. 

Pimperne  (2J  m.  N.E.  of  Blandford  Stat.). 
The  church,  rebuilt  in  1874,  retains  a fine  Norm. 
S.  door,  and  the  chancel  arch  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. On  the  village  green  are  the  remains  of  an 
old  cross.  There  was  formerly  a celebrated  maze 
on  Pimperne  Down , but  a cemetery  has  now  taken 
its  place.  Christopher  Pitt,  the  translator  of  the 
“ iEneid,”  one  of  the  trio  that  enjoyed  Bubb  Dod- 
ington’s  patronage  and  hospitality  at  Eastbury,  was 
rector  of  Pimperne,  and  Frampton,  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Pokeswcll  or  Poxwell  (6  m.  N.E.  of  Wey- 
mouth and  the  same  S.E.  of  Dorchester).  The 
church  is  modern.  The  old  manor  house,  the 
former  seat  of  the  Herring  family,  is  now  used  as 
a farmhouse.  The  arched  gateway  and  the  porter’s 
lodge,  on  which  the  date  1634  appears,  are  some 
of  the  features  of  the  front,  but  the  whole  building 
is  well  worthy  of  a thorough  inspection.  On  the 
downs  near  Pokeswell  are  the  remains  of  a Stone 
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Circle,  14  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a ditch. 
A well  in  the  parish,  presumably  the  Puck’s  Well, 
from  which  the  place  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name, 
has  some  resemblance  to  the  “Holy  Wells”  of 
Cornwall. 

Poole.  This  ancient  seaport  and  county 
borough  has,  despite  the  many  changes  that  have 
operated  to  its  disadvantage,  maintained  a good 
deal  of  its  old  prosperity.  It  is  the  first  town  in 
the  county  as  regards  population,  the  last  census 
crediting  it  with  38,886,  recent  extensions  having 
largely  helped  to  almost  double  its  figures.  Its 
antiquity  is  undoubted,  but  whether  it  was  once 
a Roman  station  on  the  Via  Iceniana  and  a 
place  of  importance  in  Saxon  times,  there  is 
little  evidence  to  show.  No  doubt  it  played  a 
part,  like  its  neighbour,  Wareham,  in  the  invasion 
by  Knut  in  1015,  and  then  and  later  it  must  have 
considerably  developed,  for  in  1248  William  de 
Longespee,  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Canford,  to 
which  it  belonged,  granted  a charter  for  its  in- 
corporation, which  was  subsequently  confirmed  by 
the  Montacutes,  Earls  of  Salisbury, in  Edward  III.’s 
and  Henry  IV.’s  reigns.  Queen  Elizabeth  went 
further,  and,  anticipating  recent  developments  of 
internal  polity,  made  Poole  a town  and  county. 
In  Edward  III.’s  reign  it  contributed  a respectable 
quota  to  the  fleet  employed  in  the  French  invasion. 
Henry  Tudor  contemplated  a landing  here  in  1483. 
It  played  a prominent  part  in  the  wars  of  the  Great 
Rebellion,  being,  like  Dorchester  and  Lyme, 
strongly  attached  to  the  Parliament.  It  success- 
fully resisted  all  attempts  at  capture,  and  helped  in 
the  various  attacks  on  Corfe  Castle.  Charles  II. 
showed  his  appreciation  of  the  stubborn  spirit  of  its 
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people  by  dismantling  its  defence  works.  When 
the  plague  was  raging  in  London  he  stayed  here 
and  was  most  loyally  received.  The  inhabitants 
seem  from  a very  early  time  to  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  a more  than  ordinary  spirit  of 
enterprise.  They  may  claim  to  have  shown  Drake 
and  Hawkins  the  way  in  the  matter  of  singeing  the 
King  of  Spain’s  beard.  One  Harry  Page,  the 
Paul  Jones  of  a ruder  age,  who  earned  a dreadful 
fame  in  the  Channel  and  as  far  south  as  the  Spanish 
coast,  was  known  far  and  wide  as  “ Arripay,”  and  j 
must  have  been  a very  formidable  buccaneer  indeed 
if,  as  is  related,  his  prizes,  on  one  occasion  only, 
numbered  120!  He,  however,  was  not  suffered 
to  have  matters  all  his  own  way,  for  a retaliatory 
expedition,  organised  by  France  and  Spain,  came 
to  Poole  itself  and  plundered  the  town,  the  brother 
of  the  bold  Arripay  being  killed  in  resisting  them. 
Some  wonderful  exploits  are  recorded  of  other 
natives  of  Poole,  one,  in  the  reign  of  William  III., 
when  Jolliffe,  with  a small  boy,  captured  a French 
privateer,  and  secured  royal  recognition.  The 
smuggling,  for  which  the  coast  was  long  notorious, 
no  doubt  bred  a bold  and  fearless,  not  to  say  a 
somewhat  unscrupulous,  race.  There  are  few 
bolder  things  and  few  more  dreadful  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  “ free  trade  99  than  the  famous  attack 
on  the  Poole  Custom  House  in  1747.  A valuable 
cargo  of  tea  had  been  seized  and  warehoused  by 
the  revenue  officers,  when  the  smugglers,  reinforced 
and  well  armed,  broke  open  the  custom  house, 
seized  the  tea,  and  marched  with  it  on  horseback 
inland. 

The  parish  church  was  built  in  1820,  on  the  site 
of  an  older  building,  and  is  a very  creditable  edifice 
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in  Late  Perp.  style.  It  contains  a monument  to 
JollifFe,  and  a fine  stained  window  commemorative 
of  the  late  queen’s  Diamond  Jubilee.  The  Free 
Library  and  School  of  Art,  a refreshing  novelty  in 
Dorset  towns,  was  a Jubilee  gift  from  Mr  Norton, 
and  occupies  a good  site  at  the  corner  of  High 
Street  and  Mount  Street.  The  museum  attached 
contains  some  excellent  specimens  of  Purbeck 
fossils,  as  well  as  other  geological  objects  of  in- 
terest, and  the  collection  of  birds  will  give  the 
wild-fowl  shooter  some  idea  of  the  splendid  sport 
afforded  by  the  neighbouring  estuary.  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  town,  near  the  quay,  the  lover  of 
antiquities  will  find  an  old  postern  gate  of  Richard 
III.’s  day,  and  the  Town  Cellar  or  Wool  House 
is  also  of  interest.  Poole  Park , which  owes  its 
existence  to  the  generous  initiative  of  Lord  Wim- 
borne,  admirably  seconded  by  the  local  authorities, 
contains  a fine  salt-water  lake  of  60  acres.  The 
grounds  are  admirably  laid  out,  and  the  county 
cricket  ground  is  now  a considerable  attraction  in 
the  season.  The  Parkstone  Parks  and  the  com- 
paratively unspoiled  Constitution  Hill  grounds, 
where  the  heather  and  the  pine-trees  are  left 
“ unimproved,”  help  to  make  Poole  the  centre  of 
a very  healthy  and  attractive  district.  The  coast- 
ing trade  of  the  port  is  considerable,  the  imports 
particularly  attaining  a high  figure,  timber  account- 
ing for  considerably  more  than  a half,  while  large 
quantities  of  china  clay  are  shipped  for  export. 
Pottery,  milling,  ship-  and  yacht-building,  and  the 
manufacture  of  the  necessary  sailcloth,  cordage, 
etc.,  are  the  principal  industries. 

In  the  splendid  estuary  known  as  Poole  Harbour , 
an  inland  sea  with  an  extremely  narrow  exit  to  the 
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Channel,  the  tidal  peculiarities  of  this  part  of  the 
coast  are  accentuated,  and  are  no  less  curious  than 
erratic.  After  a flow  of  six  hours  or  so,  there  is  a 
brief  ebb  and  then  a second  flow  succeeded  by  a 
second  ebb.  The  narrow  entrance  no  doubt 
increases  the  vagaries  caused  by  the  general 
geographical  position.  The  estuary  has  a very 
charming  appearance  at  high  water,  when  all  the 
numerous  creeks  and  inlets  are  filled,  and  the  whole 
appears  to  be  one  vast  and  beautiful  lake,  with  the 
moors  and  downs  forming  a fine  background,  and 
the  famous  Brownsea  or  Branksea  Island , with  its 
woods  and  castle,  dominating  the  scene  seaward. 
The  island  was  formerly  the  property  of  the  monks 
of  Cerne.  The  castle,  first  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  was  strengthened  at  the  time  of  the 
Armada  troubles,  and  later  by  the  Parliament,  as  a 
protection  to  Poole  from  an  attack  by  sea.  The 
front  was  added  by  Colonel  Waugh,  who  gave  an 
unromantic  turn  to  affairs  by  opening  clay  pits  and 
building  potteries  and  tram  roads.  In  justice  it 
must  be  added  that  he  also  built  a handsome 
Gothic  church  for  his  labourers,  and  added  to  the 
area  of  the  island  by  reclaiming  a good  many  acres 
from  the  estuary.  When  the  “ Royal  British 
Bank”  collapsed,  Colonel  Waugh  went  down  with 
it,  and  the  island  once  again  became  a place  of  calm 
and  peaceful  residence.  The  Castle  was  almost 
totally  destroyed  by  fire  in  1896,  but  was  rebuilt, 
and  is  now  occupied  by  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr 
Van  Raaltet  Among  the  worthies  of  Poole  may  be 
mentioned  Hancock,  who  earned  some  fame  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  for  the  vigour  with  which  he 
preached  the  Reformed  doctrine,  and  whose  auto- 
biography has  been  published  by  the  Camden 
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Society ; John  Lewis,  who  wrote  the  “ History  of 
Thanet  ” ; Thomas  Bell,  the  naturalist ; and  W ilJiam 
Knapp,  a former  parish  clerk  of  Poole,  who  com- 
posed the  well-known  psalm  tune  named  after  the 
neighbouring  town  “ Wareham.” 

North  Poorton  (2  m.  N.  of  Powerstock  Stat.). 
Some  remains  of  the  ancient  church  can  be  traced 
in  the  building  erected  on  its  site  in  1862,  but  there 
is  nothing  of  importance  to  note. 

Portesham,  or  Portisham,  is  a village  near 
Abbotsbury,  with  a station  on  the  branch  line  to 
that  place.  The  church  is  a good  one,  with  some 
Norm,  work  and  E.  E.  windows,  and  a fine 
embattled  tower,  the  bell-turret  being  a prominent 
feature.  The  semi-circular  ceiling  is  panelled  and 
and  the  nave  arcades  also.  The  Jacobean  pulpit 
and  a dole-table  are  noticeable.  The  district  is 
famous  for  its  antiquities,  most  of  which  have  been 
dealt  with  under  Black  Down.  Admiral  Sir  Thomas 
Hardy,  of  Trafalgar  fame,  and  Sir  Andrew  Ricard, 
a pioneer  in  the  development  of  the  East  India 
trade,  were  born  here.  At  Gorton , a little  to  the 
E.,  a small  chapel,  long  desecrated  and  used  as  a 
storehouse,  has  been  restored,  and  contains  an 
ancient  stone  altar  of  pre- Reformation  date  in  a 
very  fair  state  of  preservation.  The  Hardy 
Monument,  on  Blackdown  Hill,  is  easily  accessible 
from  here. 

Portland  comes  very  near  to  being  an 
island.  A favourite  comparison,  for  which  Victor 
Hugo,  in  “ L’Homme  qui  Rit,”  is  primarily 
responsible,  likens  it  to  a great  bird’s  head  lying 
outstretched  on  the  water,  but  viewed  from  certain 
positions  it  would  be  equally,  nay,  far  more  correct, 
to  say  it  was  “ very  like  a whale.”  Viewed  from 
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any  point,  and  notably  from  the  hills  N.  and  E.  of 
Weymouth,  the  “ Gibraltar  of  Wessex,”  as  Mr 
Hardy  terms  it,  is  a wonderfully  impressive  feature 
in  the  picture.  The  “ solid  and  single  block  of 
limestone”  is  \\  m.  in  length,  to  if  m. 

wide,  and  rising  at  the  N.  end  at  the  Verne  Hill 
and  Citadel  to  a height  of  500  ft.,  rapidly  slopes 
down,  till  at  the  Bill,  the  southern  termination,  it 
is  only  20  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  is  absolutely 
treeless,  and  presenting  rugged  and  precipitous  cliffs 
to  the  sea,  has  a weirdly  majestic  charm  that 
distance  may  be  said  to  enhance.  It  is  well 

described  by  Drayton  in  the  “ Polyolbion  ” : — 

Where  Portland  from  her  top  doth  over-peere  the  maine, 
Her  rugged  front  empal’d  on  every  part  with  rocks, 
ThoJ  indigent  of  wood,  yet  fraught  with  wooly  flocks  ; 
Most  famous  for  her  folke,  excelling  with  the  sling, 

Of  aine  other  heere  this  land  inhabiting, 

That  herewith  they  in  warre  offensivelie  might  wound, 
If  yet  the  use  of  shot  invention  had  not  found.” 

Portland  shows  many  traces  of  its  ancient  British 
inhabitants  and  of  the  Roman  occupation.  Ancient 
underground  chambers  were  found  in  the  course  of 
some  excavations  made  in  1880,  bee-hive  in  shape, 
1 2 ft.  wide  at  base  and  8 ft.  high,  with  celts  and  flint 
flakes,  skulls  and  remains  of  domestic  animals.  A 
double  fosse- way,  pre- Roman,  was  once  plainly 
discernible  at  the  foot  of  the  Verne  Hill.  The 
Romans  established  themselves  here,  and  the  island 
was  variously  termed  Vindilis  and  Vindilia.  The 
Roman  remains  discovered  from  time  to  time  have 
been  numerous  and  varied,  including  coins,  pottery, 
fibulae,  and  more  than  one  large  stone  sarcophagus. 
Some  of  these  may  be  seen  at  the  Fort.  One  of 
the  earliest  landings  of  the  Danes  on  our  shores 
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took  place  here  in  the  reign  of  Brithric,  the  last 
Wessex  king  before  Egbert,  about  790.  The 
“baleares”  proved  themselves  in  this  and  other 
struggles  quite  as  proficient  in  the  “ slinging  ” art 
as  the  famous  Mediterranean  islanders.  Early  in 
Henry  IV. ’s  reign  the  French  made  an  unsuccess- 
ful attack  here,  and  Henry  VIII.  showed  the 
hollowness  of  the  entente  cor  diale  that  the  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold  seemed  to  indicate,  by  building 
Portland  Castle  immediately  after  that  event  to 
assist  Sandesfoot  opposite  in  the  defence  of  the 
island  and  roadstead.  At  the  time  of  the  Great 
Rebellion  Portland  was  much  in  evidence. 
Clarendon  calls  it  “ a place  not  enough  understood 
but  of  wonderful  importance.”  It  was  seized  and 
garrisoned  at  the  first  by  the  Parliament,  but  the 
Earl  of  Carnarvon  took  it  by  a ruse  in  1643,  and 
would  probably  have  reduced  Dorsetshire  entirely, 
had  he  not  quarrelled  with  Prince  Maurice  and 
thrown  up  his  command.  The  Royalists  with- 
stood sieges  and  attacks,  and  kept  possession  for 
some  three  years,  long  after  Weymouth  had 
surrendered  to  Essex.  After  Naseby  and  the  fall 
of  Bristol  it  was  finally  surrendered  in  April  1646. 
One  of  the  earliest  of  the  famous  naval  contests 
between  English  and  Dutch  took  place  off  Port- 
land in  1653.  Blake  had  been  somewhat  worsted 
and  personally  wounded  in  a fight  off  the  Goodwins 
at  the  end  of  the  previous  November,  and  Tromp 
had  fixed  the  derisive  broom  to  his  mast.  By 
the  middle  of  February,  however,  Cromwell  had 
a new  fleet  assembled  and  lying  off  Portland, 
comprising  80  sail.  Blake  commanded,  with 
Monk  under  him.  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter  had  a 
fleet  about  as  numerous  and  were  convoying  300 
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merchantmen.  The  combat  was  continued  for 
three  days.  Blake  triumphed,  although  Van 
Tromp’s  defeat  was  by  no  means  an  inglorious 
one.  He  lost  n ships  of  war,  and  some  4000 
men,  but  he  saved  most  of  the  convoy.  The 
event  is  important  as  establishing  the  naval  supre- 
macy of  Britain,  partially  eclipsed  in  the  next  reign, 
but  never  afterwards  gravely  imperilled. 

Portland  is  a royal  manor.  Domesday  Book 
records  of  William  the  Conqueror,  “ tenet  insulam 
quae  vocatur  Porland.  Edwardus  Rex  tenuit  in 
vita  sua.”  Its  demesnes  included  the  vills  and 
manors  of  Wyke  Regis,  Melcomb  Regis,  Wey- 
mouth, and  Elwell,  and  this  accounts  for  the  affix 
to  the  two  first  named.  Edward,  however, 
bequeathed  it  to  the  Benedictine  monks  of  St 
Swithun,  a rich  confraternity  dwelling  in  the  old 
minster  at  Winchester,  but  his  disposition  would 
appear  to  have  been  set  aside,  for  we  find  Henry  I. 
re-granting  the  manor  to  the  same  body,  and  Henry 
II.  confirming  to  them  “the  port  of  Waimue  and 
the  land  of  Melcumbe,  as  pertaining  to  their  Manor 
of  Wike.”  The  island  is  a “ liberty,”  and  has  a 
Gerefa  or  Reeve,  the  counterpart  in  some  respects  of 
the  Scir-gerefa,  or  Sheriff,  of  the  counties.  It 
maintains  some  curious  customs,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  law  of  gavel-kind,  with  its  special 
landowners’  privileges  and  the  division  of  intestate 
estates  among  all  the  sons ; and  the  primitive  mode 
of  conveyancing  known  as  “church-gift,”  a very 
simple  and  cheap  method  of  transferring  property. 
Vendor  and  purchaser  meet  in  the  parish  church, 
when  the  statement  of  the  transaction,  drawn  up  by 
the  former,  is  produced  in  the  presence  of  two 
householders,  and  handed  to  the  purchaser  on  the 
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payment  of  the  consideration  money  named.  A 
recent  trial  in  the  Superior  Courts  fully  endorsed 
! the  legality  of  this  ancient  custom.  The  Reeve  is 
appointed  yearly  from  among  the  tenants  of  the 
manor,  and  women,  otherwise  qualified,  are  eligible 
for  the  office.  A fixed  sum  of  ^14,  14s.  3d.  is 
paid  to  the  Sovereign,  of  which  is  returned  to 
the  Reeve.  A cottage  is  rated  at  ^d. ; a cottage 
and  garden  ^d. ; and  land  at  3d.  per  acre.  The 
amounts  are  registered  in  the  Reeve  Book,  but  in 
addition  to  this  the  old  custom  of  recording  them 
by  notches  on  the  Reeve  Staff  is  still  respected. 
Every  Reeve  has  to  supply  himself  with  a long 
squared  pole  of  wood,  subdivided  into  five  portions, 
each  of  which  represents  one  of  the  five  ancient 
hamlets  of  the  island — a cross  in  a circle  indicating 
Wakeham,  and  so  on.  Beneath  this  sign  “ notches” 
and  “ scratches  ” represent  the  rent  to  be  paid  by 
each  tenant,  small  triangular  cuts  separating  the 
various  assessments.  A whole  notch  represents  a 
shilling  ; a half-notch,  sixpence  ; a “ full  scratch,” 
a penny ; and  a half  and  quarter  u scratch  ” a 
halfpenny  and  a farthing  respectively.  Some  of 
the  old  staffs  vary  in  dimensions  from  7 ft.  to  12 
ft.  in  length,  and  from  1 to  ij  in.  square,  but 
modifications  in  the  “ notching  ” and  “ scratching  ” 
have  reduced  these  proportions.  The  “ Reeve 
Court”  is  held  at  the  George  Inn,  a characteristic 
old  Portland  building  situated  at  Reforne,  in  the 
centre  of  the  island.  Unfortunately,  few  of  the 
very  old  Reeve  staffs  have  been  preserved.  The 
oldest  perfect  specimens  only  date  from  1695  and 
1720,  and  these  interesting  survivals  of  an  old 
practice  that  remind  us  of  the  old  Exchequer  tallies 
and  other  primitive  methods  of  account-keeping  are 
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highly  prized  by  their  possessors.  A silver  Reeve- 
stafF,  on  a small  scale  of  course,  was  made  from  a 
Spanish  ducat  or  ducats  washed  up  on  the  shore 
during  the  last  reign,  and,  accurately  marked,  was 
presented  to  the  late  queen. 

The  island  is  mostly  in  the  possession  of  a 
number  of  small  freeholders,  and  the  payments  to 
the  Crown  may  be  looked  upon  as  very  mild 
ground  rents,  a little  superior  to  those  entitled 
“ peppercorn.”  At  a sale  only  the  other  day  one 
of  the  lots  was  described  as  **  Piece  land  called 
‘ Headland/  ” together  with  Half  of  Quarter  Part 
of  a Half  Penny  Rent  in  6 Knight’s  Wear  9 99  ; a 
subdivision  that  seems  almost  to  outdo  those  of  the 
famous  New  River  Shares.  The  Quarries , with 
the  exception  of  those  specially  reserved  by  the 
Crown,  are  worked  by  leaseholders  on  a royalty. 
By  a grant  made  by  Charles  II.,  in  whose  reign 
the  quarries  were  first  worked  on  any  important 
scale,  ninepence  per  ton  on  all  stone  quarried  on 
the  common  land  was  allocated  to  a special  fund 
for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants,  and  sixpence  for 
every  ton  raised  in  the  Royal  quarries,  but  the 
latter  contribution  was  withdrawn  in  1878.  Con- 
vict labour  is  employed  in  the  Crown  quarries,  but 
a large  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in 
the  private  ones,  and  the  quarrymen  hand  down  the 
employment  from  father  to  son,  and  form  a kind  of 
guild  among  themselves,  the  intrusion  of  strangers, 
or  “kimberlins,”  as  they  are  termed,  being  warmly 
resented.  They  are  intensely  conservative,  but  a 
brave,  loyal,  and  by  no  means  unintelligent  race, 
with  distinctive  manners  and  modes  of  speech,  and 
strong  clannish  instincts.  The  stone  seems  to  have 
first  come  into  notice  in  James  I.’s  reign,  when  it 
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was  employed  by  Inigo  Jones  for  the  Banqueting- 
Hall  at  Whitehall,  but  the  seal  was  put  upon  its  merits 
by  the  use  made  of  it  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
after  the  Great  Fire.  St  Paul’s  Cathedral  is  built 
with  it,  and  many  of  the  churches  and  great  public 
buildings,  as  well  as  some  of  the  bridges  of  the 
metropolis. 

Some  70,000  tons  of  the  stone  are  sent  from  the 
quarries  by  ship  and  rail  yearly,  and  the  supply 
seems  as  abundant  as  ever.  The  famous  Break - 
water , which,  with  its  recent  additions,  has  made 
Portland  Roads  one  of  the  largest  and  safest  naval 
harbours  in  the  world,  could  scarcely  have  been 
built  had  it  not  been  for  the  abundance  of  suitable 
material  on  the  spot.  As  it  was,  it  is  said  to  have 
cost  upwards  of  a million,  without  taking  into 
account  the  enormous  amount  of  convict  labour 
employed.  It  took  twenty-three  years  in  building, 
the  foundation-stone  having  been  laid  by  the  late 
Prince  Consort  in  1849,  anc^  ^ e opening  ceremony 
performed  by  the  late  king  m 1872.  An  ex- 
tension from  the  famous  fort  at  its  northern  end 
is  met  now  by  a new  breakwater  from  Bincleaves, 
near  the  Nothe  Fort  at  Weymouth.  There  are 
three  entrances  for  vessels,  but  with  these  excep- 
tions the  whole  of  the  roads  are  now  enclosed  and 
rendered  torpedo  proof.  The  entrances  are  armed 
with  quick-firing  guns,  and  booms  and  other  appli- 
ances for  dealing  with  torpedoes  and  submarines. 
The  Nothe  Fort  has  been  supplied  with  new  and 
modern  guns,  and  a new  fort  has  been  erected  at 
Upton,  on  the  other  side  of  Weymouth  Bay,  and 
these,  with  the  powerful  armament  at  the  Verne 
citadel  and  the  Breakwater  Fort,  would  seem  to 
render  the  harbour  impervious  to  the  stoutest 
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attack.  At  the  same  time,  the  Home  Fleet  has 
been  materially  strengthened,  and  its  permanent 
base  fixed  here,  making  Portland  a naval  station  of 
the  first  rank. 

The  island  is  easily  accessible  from  Weymouth 
by  both  road  and  rail,  the  distance  being  about  four 
miles.  In  summer  there  are  frequent  steamers 
running  from  one  to  the  other.  The  railway  ter- 
minus is  at  Chesil,  or  Chesilton,  in  the  N.W. 
corner  of  the  island,  where  the  famous  beach  or 
bank  (which  is  separately  treated — see  Chesil  Bank ) 
terminates.  A small  local  line  has  been  recently 
opened  to  Easton,  but  the  island  should  be  walked 
if  a proper  idea  is  to  be  formed  of  its  varied  attrac- 
tions. Bearing  to  the  left  on  leaving  the  station, 
Portland  Castle  is  quickly  reached,  the  ancient 
block-house  built  by  Henry  VIII.  It  was  granted 
to  Jane  Seymour,  Catherine  Howard,  and  Catherine 
Parr  successively,  but  unless  the  manor  went  with 
the  gift  it  was  not  a particularly  rich  one.  The 
narrow  passages  and  winding  staircases  lead  to  a 
number  of  small  rooms,  and  in  one  little  closet 
over  the  gun-room  the  following  curious  inscription 
appears  upon  the  wainscot : “ God  save  King 

Henry  VIII.  of  that  name  and  Prins  Edward, 
begotten  of  Queene  Jane,  my  Ladi  Mari,  that 
goodli  virgin,  and  the  Ladi  Elizabeth,  so  towardli, 
with  the  Kinges  honorable  counsellors.”  A little 
further  on  is  Castleton  and  the  Government  pier 
and  coaling  station,  together  with  the  wharf  whence 
the  stone  is  shipped,  and  near  at  hand  is  the  Break- 
water. Military  considerations  connected  with  the 
Verne  Citadel  and  fortifications,  and  doubtless  the 
prison  arrangements  also,  prevent  further  progress 
in  this  direction.  Returning  station  wards,  For- 
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tune’s  Well,  the  leading  hamlet  of  the  island, 
occupies  a steep  ascent  leading  up  from  Chesilton, 
and  here  we  find  “ houses  upon  houses,  one  man’s 
doorstep  rising  behind  his  neighbour’s  chimney, 
the  gardens  hung  up  by  one  edge  to  the  sky,  the 
vegetables  growing  upon  apparently  almost  vertical 
planes.”  Near  the  last  house  of  the  village  on  the 
right  is  a good  specimen  of  a silicified  tree  affixed 
to  the  cottage  wall.  Taking  the  road  on  the 
right,  a steep  ascent  brings  us  to  the  highest  point 
of  the  island,  and  continuing  straight  on  we  reach 
Easton , in  the  centre  of  it.  Here  a turning  to  the 
left  should  be  taken,  when  Pennsylvania  Castle  is 
reached,  a fine  castellated  mansion  built  by  John 
Penn,  Governor  of  Portland,  in  1800,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  George  III.,  who  was  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  site.  It  is  in  a little  dell,  with  the 
pretty  Cove  of  Church  Hope  adjacent,  and  — a 
wonderful  thing  indeed  in  Portland — trees.  There 
are  some  interesting  pictures  and  curiosities  here, 
including  a portrait  of  William  Penn,  the  founder 
of  Pennsylvania,  with  the  rather  startling  inscrip- 
tion for  a Quaker — Pax  qu&rltur  hello . The 

picture  was  executed  in  1 666,  before  he  became 
a Quaker.  There  are  a number  of  other  Penn 
portraits  here,  and  hanging  side  by  side  in  the  hall 
are  one  of  John  Penn,  by  Sir  Wm.  Beechey, 
P.R.A.,  and  one  of  his  friend  the  poet  Gray. 
An  old  engraving  represents  a great  naval  fight, 
in  which  Martin  Tromp,  Monck,  and  Sir  William 
Penn  were  engaged — Pepys’  Sir  William,  it  is  to 
be  presumed.  George  III.  bestowed  on  Governor 
Penn  the  ancient  Rufus  Castle,  or  Bow  and  Arrow 
Castle , as  it  is  usually  named,  an  ancient  ivy-clad 
pentagonal  tower  perched  near  at  hand  on  a crag, 
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and  connected  with  the  land  by  a bridge.  The 
building  is  ascribed  by  tradition  to  the  Conqueror’s 
son  and  successor,  and  in  1 1 42  Robert,  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  took  it  from  King  Stephen.  The 
ruins  of  the  old  parish  church,  destroyed  by  a 
landslip,  are  within  the  grounds,  and  are  remark- 
able for  the  fact  that  the  destruction  wrought 
revealed  traces  of  a much  older  church,  built 
probably  at  the  same  date  as  the  old  Norm, 
castle,  and  of  vastly  superior  architecture  to 
that  which  replaced  it.  Some  I2th-cent.  grave- 
stones have  been  revealed  by  excavations.  A 
rugged  path  leads  down  to  the  beach,  and  a rough 
scramble  through  the  landslip  leads  to  Cave 
Hole , where  in  rough  weather  the  waves  thunder 
forth  with  a deafening  roar.  If  the  road  is  taken 
the  hamlet  of  Southwell  is  passed.  Portland  Bill 
is  about  a mile  farther  on,  and  two  lighthouses, 
now  put  to  other  uses,  and  replaced  by  one  in  a 
more  favourable  position*  come  into  view,  one  on 
the  high  land  and  the  other  near  the  shore.  The 
Bill  is  invariably  termed  the  Beal  by  the  islanders, 
and  possibly  it  was  formerly,  in  very  remote 
times,  lit  up  by  the  old  pagan  Bale  fire.  Off  the 
coast  here  there  is  usually  a strong  sea  running,  and 
in  rough  weather  the  sight  is  a grand  one.  A 
sandbank,  known  as  the  Shambles , where  a light- 
ship is  moored,  is  some  three  miles  away,  and  a 
fierce  current,  known  as  Portland  Race , sets  in 
here,  and  is  felt  as  far  away  as  St  Alban’s  Head. 
The  return  journey  from  the  Bill  should  be  made 
along  the  cliffs,  the  views  of  the  West  Bay,  the 
Chesil  Beach,  Weymouth  Bay,  and  the  Roads 
being  extensive  and  beautiful. 

The  parish  church  is  at  Reforne,  in  the  centre 
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of  the  island,  and  was  built  in  1706.  Its  promi- 
nent tower  makes  it  a convenient  landmark.  There 
is  a modern  church  at  the  Grove,  near  the  prison, 
which  the  military  and  prison  officials  attend,  and 
another  at  Fortune’s  Well.  Dissent  is  very  strong 
in  Portland,  and  chapels  correspondingly  abundant. 
Although  one  is  somewhat  puzzled  as  to  what  they 
manage  to  subsist  on,  Portland  rears  a famous 
breed  of  small-sized  sheep,  and  Portland  mutton 
is  a highly  esteemed  delicacy.  The  famous  John 
Wilkes,  who  seems  to  have  been  a decided  gourmet , 
used  to  send  a commission  here  to  the  king’s 
purveyor  to  send,  “ as  in  former  years,  once  in  ten 
days  or  a fortnight,  a Portland  sheep,  provided  it 
be  very  small  and  delicate.”  The  population  of 
the  island  increased  from  9400  in  1891  to  17,013 
in  1911,  a rate  of  increase  quite  unexampled  in 
Dorsetshire.  All  the  interesting  portions  of  the 
island  can  be  viewed  without  coming  into  contact, 
even  visual,  with  either  prison  or  convicts,  of 
which  latter  there  are  some  700  here. 

Poundbury . (See  Dorchester.) 

Powerstock  has  a station  on  the  Bridport  branch 
line.  The  church  is  more  than  usually  interesting, 
the  restoration  in  1859  having  been  a tender  and 
reverent  one.  The  old  chancel  arch,  a very  good 
specimen  of  Early  Norm,  work,  with  finely  sculp- 
tured capitals  and  ornamented  pillars;  the  S.  arcade; 
the  S.  doorway,  with  niches  flanked  by  buttresses 
and  pinnacles,  the  centre  niche  containing  a group 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child  ; the  fragments  of  carved 
stonework  at  the  tower  base,  are  all  worthy  of 
attention.  Powerstock  Castle  is  an  ancient  earth- 
work within  which,  on  the  hill  top,  is  the  site  of 
a castle  associated  by  tradition  with  Athelstan. 
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Powerstock  was  a royal  manor  in  the  days  of  King 
John.  A little  to  the  S.E.,  at  the  termination  of 
the  Roman  road  that  runs  from  Dorchester,  is 
Eggardon  Hill,  with  its  famous  entrenched  camp 
(see  Eggardon).  The  interesting  old  manor  house, 
Mappercombe , now  used  as  a farm-house,  is  situated 
at  Nettlecombe , m.  S.,  where  the  foundations 

of  an  ancient  castle  may  be  discerned. 

Poyntington  (3  m.  N.  of  Sherborne  Stat.)  was 
formerly  in  Somersetshire,  and  was  transferred  to 
Dorset  in  1 896.  The  ancient  church  has  not  been 
fortunate  in  its  successive  restorations,  but  has  a 
Norm,  door  and  other  remains  of  Norm,  and  Perp. 
work.  Under  the  nave  arch  near  the  chancel  is  the 
effigy  of  an  armoured  knight,  supposed  to  be  that 
of  Sir  Nicholas  de  Cheney  or  Cheyne,  who  built 
the  old  portion  of  the  church  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  An  alabaster  monument  in  the  aisle, 
with  kneeling  effigies  of  a knight  in  armour  and  his 
lady,  bears  an  inscription  to  George  Tilly  and  Mary 
his  wife.  There  are  also  memorials  to  Baldwin 
Malet,  killed  in  1646,  and  to  Chief- Justice  Malet. 
The  old  manor  house,  the  seat  of  the  Malets,  a 
Tudor  building,  preserves  an  interesting  gatehouse 
and  other  of  the  original  features,  and  the  old  par- 
sonage has  some  Early  Perp.  windows. 

Preston  (3  m.  N.E.  of  Weymouth)  is  a prettily 
situated  village  on  the  main  road  to  Wareham, 
with  many  interesting  old  thatched  cottages,  and  a 
Perp.  church,  containing  an  ancient  font,  a Norm, 
door,  a holy-water  stoup  near  the  S.  door,  and  a 
hagioscope  in  the  S.  aisle.  Close  to  the  road,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  a little  one-arched  bridge  over 
the  stream  was  claimed  by  Warne  as  Roman,  but  later 
authorities  have  written  it  down  an  Early  Norm. 
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work.  Near  the  church  are  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  villa,  unearthed  in  1842,  including  a fine 
tesselated  pavement.  Adjoining  Preston  is  the  still 
prettier  village  of  Sutton  Poynt% , whence  Wey- 
mouth derives  its  water-supply.  It  is  hemmed  in 
by  the  downs,  on  the  side  of  which,  in  a con- 
spicuous position,  is  the  famous  figure,  cut  in  the 
turf,  of  King  Gecrge  III.  on  horseback,  visible 
from  a great  distance,  and  frequently  discernible  by 
ships  sailing  to  or  leaving  Southampton  and  the 
Solent.  There  is  a fine  walk  from  here  to  Bin- 
combe  barrows  and  Weymouth  by  way  of  Chalbury 
Camp , an  ancient  entrenchment  containing  barrows 
and  hut  circles,  and  one  of  the  most  impressive 
works  of  the  kind  in  the  county.  At  Rimbury , 
an  ancient  necropolis,  cinerary  urns,  kistvaens,  and 
other  relics  of  the  past  have  been  discovered. 

Puddlehinton  (5J  m.  N.E.  of  Dorchester)  has, 
for  a village,  a remarkable  number  of  appellations, 
Hyne  Puddle  being  one  of  half-a-dozen.  The 
church  contains  some  1 5th-cent.  brasses,  one  to  a 
former  rector,  Thomas  Brown,  having  an  inscription 
in  Latin  verse.  Barrows  and  other  traces  of  pre- 
Roman  occupation  are  found  here. 

Puddletown  (5  m.  N.E.  of  Dorchester)  is 
a small  town  placed  at  the  junction  of  the  road 
from  Dorchester  to  Salisbury  with  that  from 
Wareham  and  Poole  to  Dorchester.  The  church 
is  an  interesting  one,  with  a Trans.  Norm,  tower 
with  Perp.  additions,  and  a S.  chapel,  known  as 
the  Athelhampton  chapel,  with  panelled  arch  en- 
trance, and  containing  effigies  of  the  Martin  family 
(one  as  far  back  in  date  as  1250),  and  several 
brasses  and  altar  tombs.  The  ceiling  of  the  nave 
and  the  Norm,  font  are  specially  to  be  noted.  The 
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latter  is  no  less  curious  than  beautiful,  being  shaped 
like  a tumbler  glass  and  finely  ornamented  with 
vine-leaved  trellis- work.  The  fine  Jacobean  gallery 
is  also  worthy  of  attention.  Dr  Woodrofie,  whose 
name  is  associated  with  Worcester  College,  Oxford, 
was  vicar  here  in  1673.  The  first  living 
held  by  Canon  Carter,  “ Carter  of  Clewer,” 
who  was  presented  by  his  father  in  1838,  was 
Puddlehinton,  and  he  remained  there  for  six  years. 
His  memoir,  by  Archdeacon  Hutchings,  gives  a 
curious  picture  of  a Dorset  parish  sixty  years  ago. 
“ What  will  he  do  ? ” exclaimed  one  of  his  clerical 
neighbours  on  hearing  that  he  neither  shot,  hunted, 
nor  fished.  Old  customs  and  usages,  and  venerable 
abuses  of  the  same,  were  deeply  rooted  in  the  rustic 
mind,  and  Carter’s  troubles  did  not  cease  with  the 
substitution  of  organ  or  harmonium  for  the  village 
band  so  inimitably  pourtrayed  in  Mr  Hardy’s 
works.  He  ventured  to  divert  to  a clothing  club 
the  money  that  went  to  keep  up  a very  ancient 
Christmas  rectorial  gift  of  a mince  pie,  a loaf  of  bread, 
and  a quart  of  ale  to  every  individual  in  the  parish,  not 
excluding  even  the  babies  in  arms,  and  this  was  a 
crime  he  never  succeeded  in  living  down,  the 
farmers  themselves  boycotting  the  tithe-day  suppers 
at  the  Rectory.  A famous  fair  of  some  antiquity  is 
held  here,  instituted  by  royal  grant  in  Henry  VIII.’s 
time,  the  grant  bearing  the  signature  of  Thomas 
Cromwell.  At  Water ston,  nearly  2 m.  W.,  is  a fine 
Jacobean  manor  house  with  some  excellent  Re- 
naissance work,  combined  with  an  older  structure, 
carefully  restored  after  a fire  in  1863.  It  bears  the 
date  1586,  and  is  now  used  as  a farm-house,  in 
which  capacity  Mr  Hardy  makes  it  serve  as  the 
abode  of  Bathsheba  Everdene. 
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Pulham  (7  m.  S.W.  of  Sturminster  Newton) 
has  a good  stone  church,  cruciform,  with  added 
aisles,  in  which  some  good  screen  work,  filling 
in  the  hagioscope,  and  the  font,  are  worthy  of 
notice. 

Puncknowle  (4!  m.  N.W.  of  Abbotsbury 
Stat.).  In  the  church  is  an  interesting  Norm, 
font.,  the  bowl  and  stem  rather  elaborately  sculp- 
tured, and  some  memorials  of  the  Napper  or  Napier 
family.  Puncknoll  Knob , on  the  hill  above  Swyre, 
is  a conspicuous  landmark,  and  the  intermittent 
spring,  at  a farm  near,  is  credited  with  being 
regulated  by  the  tides. 

Purbeck,  or  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  as  it  is 
usually  styled,  has^  already  been  noticed  in  the 
Introduction  (General  Physical  Features,  and 
Geology).  It  comprises  the  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing peninsula  in  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  county, 
the  principal  places  in  which  are  respectively  dealt 
with  in  their  alphabetical  order. 

Pydel-trenthide , or  Puddletrenthide  (8  m.  N. 
of  Dorchester),  has  one  of  the  best  churches  in 
Dorset,  dating  from  the  latter  part  of  the  13th 
cent.,  and  well  restored  some  fifty  years  ago. 
There  is  some  good  Norm,  work  here,  and  the 
stately  embattled  tower  has  a very  imposing  effect. 
The  S.  doorway  and  chancel  arch  deserve  attention, 
and  an  old  Latin  inscription  bears  the  date  1487  in 
Arabic  figures,  an  early  instance  of  their  use. 

Radipole  (2  m.  N.  of  Weymouth)  is  a pretty 
little  village  nestling  in  a hollow  where  the 
river  Wey  empties  itself  into  the  Weymouth  Back- 
water or  Radipole  Lake.  The  little  church  is 
only  remarkable  as  the  mother  church  of  Melcombe 
Regis.  Many  remains  of  the  Roman  occupation 
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have  been  discovered  in  the  district.  A neigh- 
bouring hill  was  the  site  of  a large  Romano-British 
cemetery. 

Rampisham  (3^  m.  S.  of  Evershot  Stat.)  is 
pronounced  Ramsom,  and  is  situated  on  the  side  of 
the  chalk  downs.  The  church  itself  is  on  high 
ground,  very  pleasantly  placed,  and  contains  some 
brasses  and  memorial  windows.  The  churchyard, 
however,  contains  the  most  interesting  object,  viz., 
an  ancient  stone  cross,  with  the  long  flat  stone  that 
served  as  platform  for  the  preacher.  The  base  has 
been  most  curiously  carved,  but  of  the  various 
events  depicted,  the  stoning  of  St  Stephen  is  the 
only  one  that  is  recognisable.  The  others  are 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  martyrdoms  of  St  Edmund 
and  St  Thomas  a Becket.  There  is  in  addition  a 
figure  of  St  Peter,  with  the  reproachful  cock  on  a 
pillar,  together  with  those  of  two  monks  and  two 
fools  and  two  men  in  armour.  Near  the  church  is 
the  manor  house,  an  ancient  ivy-clad  mansion  of 
decidedly  picturesque  aspect. 

Ryme  Intrinsica  (1  m.  W.  of  Yetminster  Stat.) 
is  one  of  the  manors  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall, 
and  Court  Hill , within  the  parish,  is  credited  with 
having  been  at  some  time  the  site  of  a royal  resi- 
dence. The  church  is  of  no  special  interest. 

Sandford  Orcas  (3  m.  N.W.  of  Sherborne) 
is  somewhat  nearer  to  Marston  Stat.  The  affix 
is  a corruption  of  Orescuitz,  the  name  of  the  old 
Norman  lords.  The  church,  restored  in  187 1, 
has  some  good  Dec.  windows  and  some  E.  E. 
work,  the  old  circular  font  claiming  attention,  as 
does  a fine  panelled  roof,  Perp.,  in  the  chantry 
chapel  of  the  S.  aisle,  associated  with  the  Hutchings 
family,  to  whom  there  are  several  monuments. 
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There  is  also  a curious  one  to  one  of  the  Knoyles, 
the  former  lords  of  the  manor,  dated  1607.  Bishop 
Godwin,  who  wrote  the  66  Catalogue  of  the  English 
Bishops,”  was  rector  here  early  in  the  17th  cent. 
He  anticipated  Jules  Verne  by  writing  the  “ Man 
in  the  Moon,”  an  account  of  atrip  to  that  luminary. 
The  manor  house,  at  which  Mrs  Hutchings  resides, 
is  an  exceedingly  picturesque  and  interesting  one, 
well  restored,  and  containing  a great  hall  with 
a line  oriel,  a beautiful  oak  screen,  and  an  old- 
fashioned  open  fire-place.  The  gatehouse  is  a 
distinctive  feature,  and  the  bowling-green,  terraces, 
and  old-time  gardens  make  up  a charming  ensemble. 
The  house  was  built  about  1560,  and  the  Tudor 
arms  are  displayed  over  the  E.  gable. 

Sandesfoot  Castle . (See  Weymouth.) 

Seaborough  (3  m.  S.  of  Crewkerne  Stat.)  is  a 
“ transfer  ” from  Somerset.  The  small  church  in 
Dec.  style  has  been  restored  and  enlarged. 

Shaftesbury  (2f  m.  S.  of  Semley  Stat.), 
locally  called  Shaston , is  to  the  antiquarian 
the  most  interesting  town  in  Dorset.  It  is  the 
ancient  British  " Palladour  ” or  “ Mount  Paladur,” 
as  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  terms  it,  and  its  situa- 
tion, 700  feet  above  sea-level,  on  the  crest  of  a 
wooded  scarp  that  rises  with  startling  abruptness 
from  the  beautiful  vale  of  Blackmore,  marked  it 
out  from  the  earliest  times  for  a stronghold.  Its 
builder,  says  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  was  Hudibras, 
son  of  Leil,  who  built  Kaerleil.  “ He  founded 
Kaerguen,  which  is  Winchester,  and  the  fortress  of 
Mount  Paladur,  which  is  now  called  Shaftesbury. 
There,  while  the  wall  was  a-building,  an  eagle 
spake — the  sayings  whereof,  had  I believed  them  to 
be  true,  I would  not  have  shrunk  from  committing 
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to  written  memory  along  with  the  rest.  At  that 
time  reigned  Capys,  the  son  of  Epitus  and  Haggai, 
Joel  and  Azarias  did  prophesy.”  The  eagle’s 
sayings  must  have  been  startling  indeed  to  have 
raised  a qualm  in  the  breast  of  the  old  historian. 
More  credible  eagles  were  displayed  here  at  later 
date,  for  the  Romans  undoubtedly  made  entrench- 
ments here,  and  traces  of  their  camp  are  found  at 
Castle  Hill,  where  Roman  coins  have  been  found, 
while  during  some  excavations  in  the  High  Street 
a few  years  since,  Roman  architectural  work  of  the 
Doric  order  was  unearthed.  William  of  Malmes- 
bury avers  that  in  his  time  (the  12th  cent.)  a stone 
existed  with  a Latin  inscription  stating  that  Alfred 
built  the  town  in  880,  and  Camden  endorses  the 
statement.  The  probability  is  that  when  the 
Abbey  of  St  Mary  the  Virgin  was  founded  by 
Alfred  as  a nunnery  for  Benedictine  nuns  on  a scale 
of  unusual  importance,  with  the  king’s  daughter, 
the  Lady  iEthelgiva,  for  its  first  abbess,  the  town 
was  to  a certain  extent  rebuilt  and  renovated. 
Subsequent  monarchs  added  to  the  wealth  of  the 
abbey,  Edmund  Ironside  giving  lands  at  Tisbury ; 
and  when  the  body  of  Edward  the  Martyr  was 
brought  here  from  Wareham  with  great  and  solemn 
pomp,  and  the  bones  of  the  canonised  king  began  to 
work  miraculous  cures,  gifts  and  endowments  ac- 
companied the  rush  of  pilgrims,  and  its  riches 
increased  at  a very  rapid  rate.  Eadwardstow  was 
the  name  now  conferred  on  it,  and  the  town  of 
Bradford,  in  the  next  county,  was  added  to  its 
possessions.  King  Cnut  died  here  in  1035,  his 
body,  however,  being  interred  at  Winchester.  The 
abbess  was  an  ex-officio  peeress,  one  of  the  four 
who  held  from  the  crown  a whole  barony,  and  was 
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“ liable  to  be  called  to  Parliament,  but  was  excused 
on  account  of  her  sex.  She  had  writs,  however, 
directed  to  her  to  send  her  contingent  of  men  into 
the  field.”  A common  saying,  quoted  by  Fuller, 
ran : “ If  the  Abbess  of  Shaftesbury  might  wed 
the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  their  heir  would  have 
more  land  than  the  King  of  England.”  The 
abbey  was  dissolved  at  the  Reformation,  and  the 
Dissolution  was  a terribly  material  one,  for  it  was 
razed  to  the  foundations.  Elizabeth  Zouche,  the 
last  abbess,  was  awarded  a pension  of  ^133  per 
annum,  quite  a noble  compensation  for  disturbance 
for  the  times,  and  the  lands  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Grosvenor  family.  The  building  was  almost  as 
large  as  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  Dugdale,  writing 
a hundred  years  later,  stated  that  not  a vestige 
then  remained,  ignoring  the  fragment  of  a fine 
buttressed  wall  that  flanks  a portion  of  the  rough 
road  that  ascends  Gold  Hill.  Excavations  com- 
menced in  1861,  and  recently  renewed,  have 
brought  to  light  some  very  interesting  traces  of  its 
former  grandeur  and  importance,  as  well  as  the 
general  style  of  the  plan.  The  chancel  would 
appear  to  have  been  apsidal  internally  but  square 
outwardly,  the  church  itself  being  apsidal  both 
inside  and  outside.  The  walls  dividing  the  chancel 
from  the  side  aisles  are  6J  feet  in  thickness.  The 
E.  end  of  the  Abbey  has  been  uncovered  at  a depth 
of  7 to  10  feet  and  over  20  feet  of  the  N.  aisles 
and  chancel  exposed,  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
S.  aisle  partly  revealed.  The  width  of  the  build- 
ing is  estimated  at  75  feet.  The  foundations  of  the 
high  altar  are  in  good  preservation.  It  measured 
12  feet  by  4 feet,  and  portions  of  the  steps  remain. 
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The  length  of  the  nave  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
On  the  N.  side  of  the  altar  a tomb  has  been  re-  j 
vealed  built  of  faced  stone.  It  was  once  canopied,  j 
and  may  have  been  the  shrine  of  Edward  the  j 
Martyr.  A twisted,  spiral,  Byzantine  column,  0 
found  in  the  floor  of  the  crypt  may  have  supported  j 
a similar  column  and  a baldachino  above,  in  what  , 
was  probably  a noble  chapel  to  the  Saxon  saint.  a 
Some  of  the  worn  encaustic  tiles  that  covered  the  t 
abbey  floor  bear  the  arms  of  Richard  de  Clare,  ' 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  . 
and  other  nobles  of  Plantagenet  times.  They  seem 
to  belong  to  the  14th  cent.  Mr  E.  Doran  Webb, 
F.S.A.,  under  whose  able  supervision  the  excava- 
tions are  proceeding,  has  pointed  out  that  one,  a 
winged  griffin,  is  the  earliest  paving  tile  of  that  type 
made  in  England,  and  dates  it  from  the  close  of  the 
13th  cent.  Part  of  a monumental  effigy  of  Purbeck 
marble  in  low  relief  has  been  discovered,  and  several 
stone  coffins  containing  skeletons,  including  one  of 
a former  abbot,  as  evidenced  by  the  ring  and  crozier 
accompanying  it.  Interesting  as  they  are,  the  re- 
sults of  the  exploration  are  by  no  means  complete, 
and  further  discoveries  of  value  may  be  reasonably 
anticipated. 

Of  the  twelve  churches  that  Shaftesbury  once 
boasted,  in  addition  to  the  abbey,  only  one  may 
be  said  to  remain.  St  Peter’s  is  the  solitary 
survivor,  and  is  a I5th-cent.  building  in  Late 
Perp.  style.  There  is  no  chancel  arch;  the 
nave  and  N.  aisle  have  the  same  length,  and 
the  western  tower,  with  six  bells,  all  bearing 
inscriptions,  is  massive  and  imposing.  A notice- 
able feature  of  the  exterior  is  the  fine  parapet  of 
the  N.  aisle,  pierced  and  battlemented,  with  some 
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fine  carving  of  pomegranates,  portcullises,  the 
Tudor  rose  and  heraldic  bearings  on  shields,  the 
date  of  the  work  being  probably  the  end  of  the 
15th  or  beginning  of  the  16th  cent.  Some 
old  stained  glass  in  the  E.  window,  some  cano- 
pied niches  in  the  N.  aisle,  and  a stone  slab  with 
a brass  plate  to  the  memory  of  “ Steph’i  Payne 
armiger’  . . . quond’  seneschali  hujus  monas- 
terii,”  with  the  date  1508,  call  for  attention. 
The  churches  of  Holy  Trinity  (rebuilt  1842) 
and  St  James  (rebuilt  1866),  the  former  ap- 
proached by  three  fine  avenues  of  lime  - trees, 
retain  few  features  of  the  older  buildings. 

Shaftesbury  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  “ Club- 
men ” in  1645,  pri°r  t0  their  defeat  and  dispersal 
at  Hambledon  Hill.  Its  fine  situation  at  a 
respectable  altitude,  with  the  purest  of  air  and 
water,  may  secure  it  some  vogue  as  a health 
resort.  The  views  of  the  surrounding  country 
from  the  “Park,”  a very  agreeable  promenade, 
a little  W.  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  are  charming, 
and  if  the  much-needed  improvement  in  the  houses 
and  buildings  already  commenced  is  maintained  the 
place  will  soon  attract  a considerable  number  of 
visitors  other  than  those  who  go  on  a purely 
archaeological  pilgrimage.  Shaftesbury  was  in- 
corporated in  Elizabeth’s  reign,  and  received  its 
first  charter  from  her  successor  in  1605.  Besides 
its  abbey  and  twelve  churches  it  once  possessed 
three  mints,  a castle,  a hospital  dedicated  to  St 
John  the  Baptist,  and  chantries  and  shrines  in 
labundance.  Granger,  the  historian,  and  the  late 
Lord  Justice  Lush  were  born  here. 

Shapwick  (3  m.  N.W.  of  Bailey  Gate  Stat.) 
is  on  the  Stour  between  Wimborne  and  Blandford« 
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The  church  was  very  carefully  restored  in  1880. 
The  ceiling  and  chancel  screen  are  interesting,  and  1 
various  architectural  periods  are  illustrated.  There  t 
was  a small  priory  here  in  the  15th  cent.,  f 
and  in  the  village  some  vestiges  of  an  ancient  t 
cross  are  to  be  seen.  Badbury  Rings , the  ancient  s 
British  camp,  is  about  half  a mile  to  the  N.E.  t 

Sherborne,  which  has  a station  on  the  main  1 
line  of  the  L.  & S.  W.  railway,  is  in  the  N.  of  ’ 
the  county,  on  the  Somersetshire  border,  and  ! 
within  6 miles  of  Yeovil.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  the  Scir  burne  or  clear  brook,  the  Yeo,  which 
waters  it,  and  from  which  it  climbs  up  a hill  1 
slope.  It  is  a pleasant,  clean,  attractive  town,  I 
with  a population  of  some  6000,  and  possesses  I 
in  its  famous  Abbey  Church  and  school,  its  ; 
ancient  castle  and  many  old  buildings  and  stone 
dwelling-houses,  unusual  claims  on  the  attention  of 
the  antiquarian.  Situated  in  the  midst  of  a good 
hunting  country,  it  is  in  its  way  a sort  of  southern 
Melton  Mowbray,  the  headquarters  for  three 
“ shires,”  which  are  all  within  easy  measurable 
distance.  The  two  principal  streets  intersect  each 
other  at  right  angles,  the  one,  Long  Street,  parallel 
with  the  railway,  leads  up  to  the  old  castle ; j: 
the  other,  Cheap  Street,  descends  the  hill,  and  in 
the  western  angle  are  the  principal  buildings. 

Sherborne  must  at  an  early  date  have  been  a 
place  of  some  importance,  otherwise  it  would  not 
have  been  selected,  as  it  was  when  the  newer 
Wessex,  the  result  rather  of  “ pacific  penetration  ” 
than  of  military  conquest,  was  brought  into  exist- 
ence in  the  reign  of  King  Ine,  for  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric  (a.d.  705).  William  of  Malmesbury, 
indeed,  has  not  a good  word  for  it,  and  calls  it  a 
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“ vinculus,”  a little  street,  and  says  it  was 
“ pleasant  neither  by  multitude  of  inhabitants  nor 
by  beauty  of  position,”  which  latter  is  going  too 
far.  It  was  well  placed  in  some  important  respects 
on  the  high  ground  of  the  watershed  between  the 
seas,  and  in  a good  position  to  repel  the  attacks  of 
the  sea  pirates,  the  Danes.  The  great  King  Ine, 
the  founder  of  Taunton,  no  doubt  knew  what  he 
was  about,  and  he  had  a well-qualified  adviser  at 
his  elbow  in  the  person  of  his  first  bishop,  the 
famous  Aldhelm,  a great  name  indeed  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  and  in  the  literature  of 
the  nation.  Aldhelm  was  allied  to  the  reigning 
family,  and  was  the  first  Anglo-Saxon  to  write 
in  Latin,  his  learning  and  genius,  indeed, 
acquiring  for  him  the  equivalent  of  what  would 
now  be  termed  a European  reputation.  The 
Sherborne  bishops  had  to  be  “ fighting  bishops  ” 
in  the  literal  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  they 
quitted  themselves  like  men.  Three,  if  not  four, 
fell  in  battle  against  the  Danes.  Bishop  Ealhstan, 
the  general-in-chief  of  King  iEthelwulf,  was  the 
first  to  win  a downright  victory  over  the  invaders. 
Sherborne,  or  rather  the  new  Wessex  round  about 
it,  and  of  which  it  became  the  capital,  alone  seemed 
capable  of  affording  a really  effective  resistance  to 
the  triumph  of  the  invaders.  Asser,  however, 
who  was  bishop  during  the  latter  portion  of  the 
reign  of  King  Alfred,  well  kept  up  the  old  reputa- 
tion of  the  see  for  learning  and  ability  by  his  “ Life  ” 
[of  his  famous  master,  two  of  whose  brothers — the 
Kings  iEthelbald  and  iEthelbert — were  buried  at 
Sherborne.  The  seat  of  the  see  was  removed  to 
Old  Sarum  in  1075  by  Bishop  Hermann,  and  a 
considerable  check  was  thus  inflicted  on  the  growth 
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of  the  place.  The  rule  of  St  Benedict  had  been 
introduced  at  the  close  of  the  ioth  cent,  by 
Bishop  Wulfsy  III.  as  a measure  of  reform,  in 
view  of  an  anticipated  Second  Advent,  and  the 
bishop  became  ex  officio  abbot,  but  the  offices 
were  separated  by  Roger  of  Caen  in  1122. 

Sherborne  appears  to  have  had  a very  prosper- 
ous career  under  the  rule  of  its  bishops  and  abbots. 
It  was  for  a long  time  the  principal  place  in  the 
county,  and  the  population  was  considerably  larger 
than  the  present  one.  Woollen  and  cloth  manu- 
factures flourished,  and  later,  silk  weaving  was 
introduced  and  is  still  the  leading  manufacturing 
industry. 

The  Abbey  Church  is  described  by  Freeman  as  a 
Norman  church  rebuilt  and  recast,  so  that  nearly  all 
of  it  has  become  Perp.  Mr  Wildman,  in  his 
altogether  admirable  “ Short  History  of  Sherborne/’ 
calls  it  “ A Norman  building  entirely  transformed 
as  to  nave  and  choir  with  a Perpendicular  building  ; 
but  the  tower  and  transepts  still  retain  certain 
strongly  marked  Norman  characteristics/  and  we 
have  here  and  there  E.  E.  and  Dec.  insertions  and 
additions.  The  Perp.  work  is  unusually  fine,  and 
the  fan -vaulting  absolutely  unrivalled.”  The 
vestiges  of  the  old  Saxon  church  of  Aldhelm  are 
slight  indeed.  The  doorway  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
W.  wall,  a portion  of  the  wall  adjacent,  and  some 
faint  indications  of  a western  porch  are  all  that  the 
great  Roger  of  Caen,  Churchman,  statesman,  archi- 
tect, builder,  and  administrator,  left,  when  he  pulled 
down  the  edifice  of  the  8th  cent,  and  built  one 
more  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  his  time. 
Its  excellent  construction  had  saved  it  hitherto. 
William  of  Malmesbury  wrote  of  Aldhelm  : 
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“ Habuitque  sedem  Scireburniae,  ubi  et  ecclesiam, 
quam  ego  quoque  vidi,  mirifice  construxit.”  Roger 
was  Bishop  of  Sarum  from  1107,  the  second  after 
the  removal  of  the  see,  and  was  Abbot  of  Sher- 
borne in  his  episcopal  right,  but  in  1 122  he  separated 
the  offices,  gave  Sherborne  an  abbot  of  its  own, 
and  by  a charter  from  his  master,  Henry  I.,  secured 
to  it  nine  manors  for  its  separate  maintenance. 
Portions  of  Roger’s  work  that  remain  are  the  four 
piers  supporting  the  central  tower  and  carrying  four 
arches.  The  Norm,  arch  opening  into  the  choir 
was  replaced  later  by  a more  lofty  one,  but  in  the 
nave  we  have  those  leading  from  the  transepts 
into  the  nave  aisles,  the  walls  of  which  are  Norm, 
work.  There  are  some  traces  of  the  clerestory, 
but  a better  idea  of  it  is  gained  from  the  external 
E.  wall  of  the  S.  transept,  the  stone-work  of  one 
of  the  windows  having  a chevron  moulding  with 
shaft  and  carved  capital.  The  walls  of  the  transept 
are  Norm.  The  old  Norm,  choir  can  be 
traced  in  the  two  chapels  to  the  N.  of  the  present 
choir,  viz.,  in  the  E.  and  S.  walls  of  the  Wick- 
ham Chapel,  entered  from  Trinity  Aisle,  and  in  the 
Norman  external  arcades  and  blocked  up  Norm, 
window  of  Bishop  Roger’s  chapel  adjoining.  The 
old  choir  extended  W.  of  the  central  tower  as 
was  usual.  A portion  of  the  nave,  W.  of  the 
choir,  was  the  parochial  place  of  worship,  and  the 
Norm,  porch  which  faced  the  town  should  be 
noticed.  Turning  to  the  tower  it  is  Norm,  as  far 
as  the  floor  of  the  Bell  Chamber.  At  the  restor- 
ation here  in  1884  round  and  octagonal  shafts 
eleven  inches  in  diameter,  and  supporting  an  arcade 
of  semi-circular  arches,  were  disclosed.  The  Lady 
Chapel  was  added  in  the  13th  cent.,  and  luckily 
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escaped  the  great  fire  of  1437.  Some  portion 
of  it  was  demolished  at  the  Dissolution,  and  the 
remainder,  with  the  adjoining  Chapel  of  Our  Lady 
of  Bow,  was  cut  off  from  the  church  and  converted 
in  1560  into  a residence  for  the  master  of  the 
school  restored  by  Bishop  Jewell.  The  fine  E.  E. 
arch  through  which  the  Lady  Chapel  was  approached 
from  the  church  is  now  blocked,  but  may  be  dis- 
cerned in  the  E.  wall  of  the  ambulatory;  the 
centre  of  the  arch  not  coinciding  with  that  of  the 
15th  cent,  choir,  the  corbels  of  the  Perp.  vaulting 
fail  to  correspond  with  it.  Bishop  Roger  s Chapel 
is  on  the  N.  side  of  the  N.  aisle  of  the  choir.  Two 
E.  E.  walls  form  the  N.  and  E.  sides,  the  S.  side 
being  supplied  by  the  N.  wall  of  the  N.  choir  aisle, 
and  the  W.  by  a wall  of  the  Wickham  Chapel. 
An  E.  E.  triplet  window  in  the  E.  wall  should  be 
noted,  and  the  defaced  effigies,  one  of  which  is  that 
of  Abbot  Clement,  1163.  No  great  changes  were 
made  in  the  church  until,  at  the  close  of  the  14th 
cent.,  the  parochial  church  of  Alhalowes  was 
built  as  an  annexe  to  its  W.  end.  There  Xjmains 
of  this  the  lower  part  of  the  N.  wall  of  the  N\.  aisle 
and  four  responds,  built  into  the  W.  font  of  the 
Abbey  Church  and  of  Late  Dec.  or  Early  Perp. 
date ; the  projections  in  the  S.  face  of  the  N. 
wall  aid  in  the  indication  of  a church  with  six  bays, 
and  Alhalowes  would  seem  to  have  had  a centre 
and  two  side  aisles,  and  two  chapels  projecting  N. 
and  S.  from  the  most  eastern  bay.  When,  after 
the  Dissolution,  the  Abbey  Church  became  the 
property  of  the  parish,  the  occupation  of  Alhalowes 
was  gone  and  it  was  taken  down.  Mr  Wildman 
says  : “ The  altar  of  Alhalowes  stood  ...  at  the 
E.  end  of  the  most  eastern  bay  but  one.  . . . There 
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would  be  one  whole  bay  left  vacant  as  an  ambula- 
tory and  vestibule  to  both  churches ; behind 
Alhalowes  altar  would  be  a reredos,  and  the  general 
arrangement  would  resemble  that  of  the  Abbey 
Church  as  we  see  it  at  the  present  day.  The  roof 
of  this  easternmost  bay  did  not  reach  as  high  as  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  church,  for  over  this  vestibule 
there  would  be  no  clerestory ; but  over  the  rest  of 
the  central  aisle  there  would  be  a clerestory,  as  is 
evident  from  the  springing  stone  of  a flying  buttress 
in  the  S.  gable  of  the  Guesten  Hall.  This  flying 
buttress  would  rise  up  to  support  the  clerestory,  and 
if  there  were  a series  of  flying  buttresses  extending 
from  E.  to  W.,  the  exterior  view  of  Alhalowes 
must  have  been  very  fine.”  From  the  old  parish 
accounts  we  learn  that  it  had  a tower  with  a peal 
of  bells  of  its  own.  The  general  view,  therefore, 
of  the  two  churches  would  not  be  unlike  that  of 
Wimborne  on  a larger  scale,  i.e.  a church  with  a 
central  and  a western  tower. 

The  Great  Restoration  to  which  the  Abbey 
Church  was  subjected  in  the  1 5th  cent,  was 
commenced  by  abbot  John  Brunyng,  but  his 
successor,  William  Bradford,  is  chiefly  responsible 
for  it.  Some  town  and  gown  differences,  or 
rather  quarrels,  between  the  parishioners  and  their 
priests  on  the  one  side,  and  the  monks  and  digni- 
taries of  the  abbey  on  the  other,  had  serious  results 
largely  affecting  it.  From  very  early  days  the 
lower  part  of  the  nave  had  been  conceded  to  the 
parishioners  for  use  as  a parish  church.  This 
was  succeeded  by  Alhalowes.  The  monks  then 
narrowed  the  doorway  at  the  W.  end  of  the  S. 
aisle  of  the  nave,  and  this  caused  trouble.  Al- 
halowes was  not  a parish  church,  it  was  an  adjunct 
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to  the  abbey  foundation.  Consequently  all  baptisms 
had  to  be  performed  at  the  abbey  church  font, 
which  stood  in  its  present  position  originally,  but 
which  the  monks  had  moved  to  an  inconvenient 
place,  or  so  it  was  alleged,  and  this,  with  the 
narrow  doorway  to  be  negotiated,  caused  much 
ill-blood.  The  parishioners  set  up  a font  of  their 
own  in  Alhalowes  and  rang  their  own  bells,  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  their  monastic  neighbours. 
When  Abbot  Bradford  succeeded,  the  quarrel  had 
grown  very  acute,  and  appeal  was  made  to  the 
bishop,  who,  attended  by  his  assessors,  held  a 
thorough  investigation  on  the  spot  in  1437  and 
ordered  the  removal  of  the  new  font  at  once — 
sub  visu  nostro  incontinent i facta  fuerit  cum  ejfectu . 
The  old  font,  however,  was  ordered  to  be  restored 
to  its  original  position  and  the  narrowed  doorway 
to  be  enlarged,  but  the  erection  of  a partition  in 
the  nave  of  the  monastic  church  close  to  the  choir 
of  the  monks  to  separate  them  from  the  parishioners, 
was  denounced,  and  the  award  was  both  judicial  and 
judicious.  It  did  not,  however,  satisfy  either  the 
parishioners  or  their  clergy,  and  L eland  relates  how, 
the  monks  having  induced  “one  Walter  Gallor,  a 
stoute  Bocher  dwelling  yn  Sherborne,”  to  enter 
Alhalowes,  where  he  “defacid  clene  the  Fontstone; 
the  townsmen,  aided  by  an  Erie  of  Huntindune 
lying  in  those  quarters,  rose  in  playne  sedition.  . . . 
A Preste  of  Alhalowes  shot  a shaft  with  Fier  into 
the  toppe  of  that  part  of  S.  Marye  Chirch  that 
divided  the  Est  part  that  the  monks  usid  from 
(that)  the  Townes-men  usid;  and  this  Partition 
chauncing  at  that  time  to  be  thakked  yn  the  Rofe 
was  sette  a her  and  consequently  al  the  hole  Chirch, 
the  Lede  and  Belles  meltid,  was  defacid.”  The 
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restoration  was  already  in  progress  and  proceeded, 
pari  passu  with  the  repairs  and  renovation  called  for 
by  the  conflagration.  The  thatched  “ partition  ” 
was  the  tower,  and  probably  the  new  choir  in 
course  of  erection  was  also  similarly  protected. 
Neither  transepts  nor  nave  were  much  damaged, 
an  official  document  stating  that  “ a sudden  Are 
had  lately  consumed  and  devastated  the  choir  and 
tower,  together  with  the  bells  hanging  therein  and 
other  buildings  of  the  abbot  and  convent.”  The 
townsfolk  were  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  repair 
of  the  damage,  and  the  work  of  restoration  went 
on  apace.  The  reconstructed  Choir  is  said  to  be 
the  “ most  perfect  piece  of  Perpendicular  work  in 
existence.”  Perfect  harmony  is  combined  with 
artistic  magnificence.  It  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  church  as  seen  to-day  has  been 
subjected  to  other  restorations  of  modern  date. 
The  Digby  family  have  spent  something  like 
^35,000  in  this  direction,  and  Mr  R.  C.  Car- 
penter and  his  assistant  Mr  Slater,  to  whom  the 
superintendence  of  the  work  was  entrusted,  abund- 
antly justified  their  choice.  The  “fine  and  mag- 
nificent design  of  the  period  ” was  worth  lavishing 
money  on.  “ The  vertical  lines  of  the  choir,”  says 
Mr  Wildman,  “give  to  it  a soaring  effect  which 
is  most  delightful,  the  shafts  and  panelling  rush 
upwards  from  the  floor  to  the  vault,  and  here  the 
conoids  or  fans  take  the  shafts  and  distribute  them 
into  ribs  still  rushing  upward,  but  spaced  out  and 
made  more  prominent  by  the  panelling  of  the  fans. 
The  arcade  arches  are  recessed  to  the  plane  of  the 
mullions  of  the  clerestory  windows,  and  these 
mullions  run  down  through  what  in  an  earlier 
design  would  have  been  the  triforium  stage,  forming 
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below  each  window  a series  of  panels.  The  trans- 
verse ribs  of  the  vault  have  no  perceptible  point 
to  their  arch : all  the  ribs  of  the  fans  are  continued 
up  to  the  ridges  of  the  principal  and  side  vaults  or 
to  the  lozenge  panels,  and  thus  in  each  vaulting 
compartment  we  have  a marked  domical  effect,  in 
which  the  lozenge,  formed  in  each  case  by  the 
curves  of  the  horizontal  bounding  ribs  of  the  four 
fans,  shares.  The  outward  thrust  of  the  choir 
vault  is  counteracted  by  very  fine  flying  buttresses 
with  heavy  pinnacles.”  Some  effect  of  the  fire 
may  be  seen  in  the  reddened  stone-work.  The 
tracery  of  the  windows  affords  fine  illustrations  of 
Perp.  work.  None  of  the  old  glass  remains,  but 
the  E.  and  clerestory  windows  are  exceedingly 
good,  the  work  of  Messrs  Clayton  & Bell,  and 
harmonise  most  satisfactorily  with  their  environ- 
ment. Various  events  connected  with  the  life  and 
death  of  the  Saviour  are  represented  in  the  former, 
and  in  the  latter  appear  figures  of  various  saints  and 
of  several  bishops  and  abbots  of  Sherborne  itself. 
The  fine  reredos  of  Caen  stone  frames  two  modern 
alto-relievo  works,  designed  by  Mr  Slater.  Note 
the  I5th-cent.  Miserere  stalls  with  their  canopy 
work.  The  Wickham  Chapel  shared  in  Abbot 
Bradford’s  good  work,  owing  him  its  fan  vault 
and  Perp.  window.  Here  is  the  monument  of 
Sir  John  Horsey,  to  whom  the  Abbey  Church 
passed  at  the  Dissolution,  and  who  sold  it  to  the 
inhabitants  for  the  very  modest  figure  of  ioo  marks. 
His  son  lies  by  him,  clad  in  armour,  beneath  the 
canopy,  and  in  front  of  the  monument  are  various 
heraldic  devices  of  the  Horseys  and  their  alliances, 
in  which  horses’  heads,  the  family  crest,  are  con- 
spicuous. Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the  poet,  is  buried 
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here.  The  Lewston , or  St  Katherine’s  Chapel, 
possesses  a good  Renascence  monumental  tomb, 
the  recumbent  figures  of  John  Lewston  (1585)  and 
his  wife  ( 1 597 ) resting  beneath  a canopy  supported 
on  six  shafts.  The  Nave  was  restored  by  Abbot 
Ramsam  (1474-1504).  “ He  pulled  down  the 

old  Norm,  clerestory  and  triforium,  but  left  the 
pier-arcade  standing ; he  recessed  the  interior  silJ 
walls  of  the  S.  aisle  to  receive  the  Perp.  windows 
which  he  inserted ; he  vaulted  both  the  N.  and  S. 
aisle  with  a pretty  lierne  vault,  each  bay  of  which 
is  markedly  domical ; he  built  the  Chapel  of  Our 
Lady  of  Bow,  and  most  probably  S.  Sepulchre 
Chapel  on  the  E.  of  the  S.  transept.  He  cased 
the  Norm,  piers  in  panel-work,  forming  each  pier 
into  an  irregular  octagon.  . . . In  building  the  new 
clerestory  he  disregarded  altogether  the  irregular 
positions  of  the  piers  below,  and  spaced  out  equally 
the  five  bays  of  it.” 

The  N Transept  contains  the  magnificent  organ. 
The  ceiling  bosses  should  be  noted.  In  the  S. 
Transept  the  roof  is  of  black  oak,  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  Ireland  by  John,  the  third  and  last 
Earl  of  Bristol,  to  whom  was  erected  the  ungainly 
monument  against  the  W.  wall.  The  figures  of 
his  two  wives  accompany  his  own.  The  S.  wall 
has  a memorial  tablet  to  the  memory  of  two  of  the 
children  of  William,  Lord  Digby,  with  an  epitaph 
written  by  Pope.  The  fine  stained  window  was 
designed  by  Pugin.  The  Tower , with  its  Perp. 
addition,  is  100  ft.  in  height.  It  contains  ten  bells, 
?ight  constituting  the  peal,  and  the  sanctus  and 
fire-bells  making  up  the  total.  “ Great  Tom,” 
die  tenor  bell,  weighs  over  three  tons,  and  bears  the 
Allowing  inscription  : — 
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“ By  Wolsey’s  gift  I measure  time  for  ail, 

To  mirth,  to  grief,  to  church  I serve  to  call.” 

It  was  a gift  from  the  great  Cardinal,  sometime 
Rector  of  Limington  (his  first  preferment)  in  the 
adjacent  county,  but  close  at  hand,  and  it  was  the 
smallest  of  the  seven  he  brought  from  his  see  of 
Tournai  in  the  land  of  bells  and  bell-founding.  On 
the  fire-bell  (1652)  is  inscribed — 

“ Lord,  quench  this  furious  flame. 

Arise  ! run  1 help  ! put  out  the  same.” 

The  School  must  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  Abbey  Buildings.  It  was  no  doubt 
originally  founded  in  705,  synchronously  with  the 
Cathedral  Church.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
Alfred  the  Great,  who  spent  a considerable  part 
of  his  youth  here,  was  a pupil,  and  S.  Stephen 
Harding,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Cistercian 
Order,  was  educated  here  in  the  nth  cent. 
When  the  monastery  passed  at  the  Dissolution  to 
Sir  John  Horsey,  the  “Scholehouse  ” went  with  it, 
but  he  leased  it  back  to  the  Governors,  and  he  and 
his  successors  restored  the  endowment.  The 
original  Sherborne  School  was  on  the  site  of  the 
present  schoolhouse  dining  - hall.  The  old 
abbey  buildings  to  the  N.  of  the  church  were 
handed  over  to  the  Governors  in  1851  by  Lord 
Digby  and  are  now  part  of  the  school.  Among 
them  are  the  Guestsn  Hall , now  the  library,  and  the 
fine  I5th-cent.  Abbot’s  Hall , on  an  undercroft  of 
late  Norm,  work,  with  a I5th-cent.  timber  roof, 
and  now,  enlarged,  forming  the  school  chapel. 
A i^th-cent.  window  in  the  circular  staircase 
approaching  the  former,  and  the  tracery  of  the  S. 
and  other  windows,  good  I5th-cent.  work,  should 
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be  noted.  The  refectory  has  disappeared,  but  the 
Abbot’s  Lodgings  and  the  Kitchen  remain,  although 
necessarily  altered  and  partly  rebuilt  for  use  as 
studies.  The  i5th-cent.  doorway  of  the  former, 
with  canopy  and  niches  over  it,  should  be  noted, 
and  the  old  chimney,  on  the  N.  of  the  building, 
with  panels  once  carved  with  the  symbols  of  the 
Evangelists.  Some  old  gargoyles,  similar  to  those 
of  the  church,  may  be  seen  below  the  roof  eaves  of 
the  half  octagon  projecting  near  the  doorway.  The 
“Old  House,”  the  old  residence  of  the  head- 
masters, formed  out  of  the  Lady  Chapels,  has 
already  been  mentioned  as  dealt  with  subsequent 
to  their  acquisition.  The  School  Library  of  over 
6000  volumes  is  a very  fine  one.  The  great 
chemist  Robert  Boyle  contributed  to  it,  and  is 
the  reputed  donor  of  copies  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  in  the  “ Red  Indian  Language. ” 
There  is  a fine  copy  here  of  “ Matthew  Paris  ” 
(London,  1571),  and  an  Aldine  “Euripides” 
(Venice,  1503),  as  well  as  a remarkable  book 
in  six  volumes  of  old  music,  embracing  six  com- 
plete works,  each  volume  containing  the  parts  to  be 
sung  by  one  voice.  The  old  Almshouse , of  very 
ancient  foundation,  w'as  refounded  in  1437  by 
license  from  Henry  VI.  as  a hospital  of  S.  John 
Baptist  and  S.  John  Evangelist.  The  building 
contained  chapel,  ante-chapel,  and  dining-hall,  with 
dormitories.  A new  wing  and  other  additions 
were  made  in  1866.  The  Royal  Licence  and  the 
Founders’  Rules,  the  former  beautifully  illuminated, 
are  in  existence,  and  deeds  and  documents  dating 
from  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cent.  The  S. 
window  of  the  chapel  retains  some  of  the  ancient 
glass.  In  the  room  in  which  the  governors  meet 
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is  a fine  altar-piece,  a triptych  of  the  Flemish 
School,  long  hidden  after  its  removal  from  the 
chapel,  and  in  which  three  of  the  miracles  are 
depicted.  The  Perp.  arch  and  oak  screen 
separating  the  chapel  and  ante-chapel  should  be 
noticed.  The  Abbey  Conduit  at  the  bottom  of 
Cheap  Street  was  erected  by  Abbot  Frith 
(1349-1371),  and  formerly  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  cloister  court.  It  was  moved  prior  to  1574. 

The  Old  Castle  of  Sherborne  is  on  the  E.  of  the 
town  on  high  ground  between  two  streams,  and  is 
approached  through  Castleton.  It  was  built  by 
Roger  of  Caen,  probably  on  the  site  of  an  old 
stronghold  and  seat  of  the  militant  Bishops  of 
Sherborne ; and,  with  the  manor,  it  was  attached 
to  the  see  of  Sarum  and  Salisbury.  It  was  taken 
by  Stephen  in  1139,  anc^  crown  retained  it 
until  Bishop  Wyville,  a worthy  successor  of  the 
episcopal  warriors  who  fought  the  Danes,  demanded 
it  from  Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  to  whom  it 
had  been  granted  by  Edward  III.,  and  backed  his 
demand  by  a challenge  to  wager  of  battle.  This 
“pugil  intrepid  us,”  as  his  epitaph  describes  him, 
was  spared  the  risks  of  the  combat  by  a com- 
promise and  the  surrender  of  the  castle  for  a money 
payment.  In  1548  it  was  leased  with  the  manor 
and  estates  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset  by  the  bishop, 
acting  under  pressure  as  he  afterwards  avowed  ; and 
the  lease,  with  the  exception  of  the  grant  referring 
to  the  manors  of  Burton  and  Holnest,  was  cancelled 
by  Archbishop  Heath  in  Mary’s  reign.  It  was 
again  leased,  however,  to  Elizabeth,  and  sub-let 
by  her  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  on  the  queen 
acquiring  the  fee-simple  it  was  granted  to  Raleigh 
and  his  heirs  by  letters  patent.  Raleigh,  in  1603, 
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conveyed  it  to  his  son,  but  a copying  clerk  omitted 
the  words  “that  ye  said  Sir  Walter  should  stand 
and  be  seized/’  and  on  this  technical  flaw  James 
seized  it  on  Raleigh’s  condemnation  and  gave  it  to 
Robert  Carr.  It  was  a monstrous  as  well  as  an 
incredibly  mean  act,  and  the  conduct  of  Cecil,  the 
minister,  in  connection  with  it  is  certainly  not 
above  reproach.  The  “minion-kissing  king” 
compromised  with  his  conscience  by  a grant  to 
Lady  Raleigh  and  her  family.  On  Carr’s  wretched 
fall  it  was  granted  to  Sir  John  Digby,  the  first 
Earl  of  Bristol.  The  castle  was  the  scene  of 
stirring  events  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  and 
the  story  goes  that  during  the  first  siege,  Lady 
Anne  Digby  told  her  brother,  the  Earl  of  Bedford, 
that  “ if  he  persisted  in  the  attack  he  should  find 
his  sister’s  bones  in  the  ruins.”  The  ladies  of  the 
Cavalier  party,  at  any  rate,  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  wanting  in  determination  and  courage.  It 
was  taken  by  Fairfax  after  a vigorous  siege,  in 
which  the  Clubmen  assisted  the  besieged ; the 
“inexpugnable  Sir  Lewis  Dives  (a  thrasonical 
person  known  to  the  readers  of  Evelyn),”  as 
Carlyle  describes  him,  the  son-in-law  of  the  Earl 
of  Bristol,  surrendering  when  the  keep  was  success- 
fully stormed.  The  castle  was  then  “ slighted,” 
and  from  its  ruins  additions  to  the  modern  castle 
and  the  church  of  Castleton  have  been  constructed. 
The  Gate  House  is  a fine  old  Norman  relic,  although 
some  Tudor  windows  have  been  inserted.  The 
Keep  was  rectangular,  with  walls  9 ft.  thick. 
Tike  the  Gate  House  it  was  subjected  to  some 
changes  in  the  15th  cent,  and  later.  The 
middle  portion  of  the  S.  wall  was  reconstructed 
with  a thickness  of  4 ft.  only,  but  the  centre 
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portion  remains  as  a buttress,  9 ft.  in  thickness, 
rounded  off  and  refaced  with  ashlar,  the  wall  on  each 
side  being  pierced  for  Tudor  windows.  On  the 
N.  side  of  the  quadrangle  were  the  hall  and  chapel, 
the  basement  of  the  hall  having  a barrel-vault,  that  of 
the  chapel  a groined  vault  of  three  bays.  In  the 
chapel  a part  of  the  Norm.  E.  window  remains,  and 
below  are  the  remains  of  a Norm,  arcade.  On  the 
N.  wall  a small  Norm,  window,  with  bands  of 
chevron  moulding,  should  be  noted.  Orders  to  view 
Castle  can  be  obtained  at  Digby  Estate  Office,  free, 
Mondays  and  Thursdays  only. 

The  modern  castle  is  built  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  H,  the  horizontal  line  representing  the  original 
building,  erected  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  the 
Perpendicular  lines  the  additions  made  after  the 
Restoration  by  Lord  Bristol,  who  utilised  the  ashlar 
and  other  stone- work  of  the  old  castle.  The  Prince 
of  Orange  stayed  here  on  his  memorable  march  from 
Torbay  to  London.  The  house,  which  is  not  shown, 
contains  some  good  family  portraits,  and  the  picture 
of  the  Procession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  by  Mark 
Gerrard  of  Bruges.  The  library  contains  the  valu- 
able Digby  MS.  In  the  dairy  is  a tesselated  Roman 
pavement,  found  on  Lenthay  Common,  representing 
a figure  playing  on  a lyre,  and  another  dancing  and 
playing  on  a pipe.  The  park  is  a magnificent  one, 
over  1000  acres  in  extent,  comprising  a large  deer 
park,  and  containing  some  grand  timber. 

Pope  was  a visitor  here,  and  was  a great  admirer 
of  the  “good  Lord  Digby  ” of  his  day,  who  built 
the  church  of  Castleton,  of  which  the  poet  writes 
to  Miss  Blount : “ The  next  pretty  thing  that 
catched  my  eye  was  a neat  little  chapel  for  the  use 
of  the  town’s-people  (who  are  too  numerous  for 
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the  Cathedral ) . My  lord  modestly  told  me  he  was 
glad  I liked  it,  because  it  was  of  his  own  architec- 
ture.” Pope  is  said  to  have  suggested  the  planting  of 
Jerusalem  Hill \ the  top  of  which  affords  a fine 
view.  The  famous  seat  on  which  Raleigh  sat  and 
smoked,  and  where  a servant  emptied  the  ale  flagon 
over  him,  imagining  he  was  on  fire,  is  not  to  be 
missed,  and  a visit  to  the  cemetery  will  be  well 
rewarded  by  a sight  of  a beautiful  mortuary  chapel. 
Macready,  the  famous  tragedian,  spent  his  last  days 
in  Sherborne  both  pleasantly  and  profitably. 

Shillingstone , or  Shilling  Okeford,  has  a 
station  on  the  Somerset  and  Dorset  line.  The 
name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Eschel- 
lings,  and  this  is  the  only  instance  in  Dorset  where 
a great  Saxon  tribe  can  be  traced.  The  church 
has  recently  been  extensively  restored  by  Mr 
G.  F.  Bodley,  R.A.,  who,  according  to  the 
vicar,  has  “ made  a beautiful  church  for  worship, 
but  not  for  the  antiquary.”  Some  reputed  E.  E. 
windows,  the  old  founder's  tomb,  the  aumbry,  an 
old  priest's  door,  and  other  old  remains,  as  well  as 
the  galleries,  have  had  to  be  sacrificed.  There  is 
an  incised  stone  slab  here  with  a head,  flanked  on 
the  sides  by  figures  of  the  sun  and  moon,  which  is 
interesting  as  illustrating  the  application  of  symbols 
originally  pagan  to  Christian  purposes.  In  the 
churchyard  is  the  base  of  a cross. 

Shipton  Gorge  (2J  m.  S.E.  of  Bridport). 
There  are  remains  of  an  entrenched  camp  on 
Shipton  Beacon  here,  and  some  barrows. 

Silton  (3  m.  N.W.  of  Gillingham  Stat.).  The 
church  contains  an  interesting  monument  to  Chief- 
Justice  Wyndham  (d.  1684).  The  E.  E.  arcade 
and  the  fan-tracing  of  the  roof  are  noteworthy. 
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Spettisbury  is  on  the  Somerset  and  Dorset  line. 
An  old  bridge  of  nine  arches  joins  it  to  Tarrant 
Crawford.  The  church  contains  a monument  to 
John  Bowyer  (d.  1599),  and  an  hour-glass  of 
1700.  The  Catholic  Priory  of  St  Monica  was 
formerly  occupied  by  Augustine  nuns,  but  is  now 
tenanted  by  Canons  Regular  of  the  Lateran.  In 
the  Lady  Chapel  of  their  church  is  an  ancient  rood 
screen  discovered  at  Whitford,  near  Ax  minster. 

West  Stafford  (2§  m.  S.E.  of  Dorchester). 
The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1 640.  The  “ Old 
Thatched  Rectory  and  its  Birds”  are  admirably 
dealt  with  in  the  late  Mr  Bosworth  Smith’s  “ Bird 
Life  and  Bird  Lore,”  as  well  as  various  interesting 
and  amusing  phases  of  the  old  village  life.  Stafford 
House , much  restored,  is  a fine  i6th-cent.  gabled 
mansion. 

Stalbridge  is  7 m.  E.  of  Sherborne,  and  has 
a railway  station.  It  is  a quiet  old  town,  in  which 
Stevenson  says  one  would  scarcely  be  surprised 
“ to  see  a centurion  coming  up  the  street  with  a 
fatigue  draft  of  legionaries.”  The  church  occupies 
a very  prominent  position.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1878. 
The  altar  tombs  in  the  chapel  and  the  carving  of 
the  capitals  of  the  chancel  aisle  claim  attention. 
The  old  I4th-cent.  Market  Cross  in  the  centre  of 
the  town  has  a figure  of  Christ  sculptured  on  the 
shaft,  and  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  St  John  above. 
At  the  base  the  Resurrection  is  roughly  depicted 
in  bas-relief.  Robert  Boyle  lived  here  in  his 
youth,  and  Sir  James  Thornhill  was  born  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Stanton  St  Gabriel  (4  m.  S.W.  of  Bridport). 
The  old  church  is  now  a ruin.  The  rood  screen 
is  to  be  found  in  the  building  that  has  replaced  it. 
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Steeple  is  in  Purbeck,  S.  of  the  hills,  and  3J 
m.  W.  of  Corfe  Castle  Stat.  The  church,  perched 
on  the  hill,  has  a Norm.  S.  doorway,  but  is  chiefly 
Perp.  Creech  Barrow,  a conical  hill  overtopping 
the  chalk  range  and  rising  abruptly  some  800  ft., 
commands  a prospect  of  great  beauty  and  the  most 
charming  diversity.  An  old  royal  hunting-lodge 
once  here  has  quite  disappeared.  Creech  Grange 
is  a good  Tudor  house,  partly  rebuilt,  the  seat  of 
the  Bond  family,  one  of  whom  was  responsible  for 
Bond  Street,  London,  which  Evelyn  says  he  built 
“ to  his  great  undoing.  ” The  “ unearned  incre- 
ment ” had  evidently  not  set  in  when  the  Czar 
Peter’s  host  penned  these  words.  A bust  of 
William  III.  is  over  the  S.  doorway,  and  on  the 
gables  and  elsewhere  the  arms  of  the  Bonds  are 
prominently  displayed.  The  chapel-of-ease  in  the 
grounds  was  built  from  the  ruins  of  Holme  Priory, 
and  the  Norm,  work  of  the  chancel  arch  should  be 
noticed. 

Steepleton  Iwerne , or  Steepleton  Preston  (4  m. 
N.W.  of  Blandford  Stat.).  The  church,  mostly 
E.  E.,  has  a Norm,  chancel  arch,  and  some  Norm, 
windows  may  be  traced.  There  is  a piscina,  and 
the  chancel  was  once  the  base  of  a Norm,  tower. 
Steepleton  House , formerly  the  residence  of  the  Hon. 
Misses  Pitt,  is  now  occupied  by  the  Hon.  Ronald 
Lindsey. 

Stinsford  is  i j m.  E.  of  Dorchester,  and 
portions  of  Holy  Trinity  and  Fordington  parishes 
are  now  comprised  in  it.  The  church  is  E.  E., 
with  a good  Perp.  S.  aisle,  and  on  the  face  of  the 
tower  is  a bas-relief  of  St  Michael.  A reredos  of 
marble  and  Caen  stone,  a font  of  white  marble 
and  monumental  tablets  of  the  Pitt  family,  are 
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noticeable.  There  are  tombstones  of  members  of 
the  Hardy  family  in  the  churchyard,  and  the 
novelist  was  born  at  Higher  Bockhampton,  in  the 
parish,  in  1 840.  The  scene  of  “ Under  the  Green- 
wood Tree”  is  laid  here. 

Stock  Gay  lard,  or  Stoke  Gayland  (4  m.  S.  of 
Stalbridge).  The  church  is  in  the  grounds  of 
Stock  House.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1885.  A recum- 
bent stone  effigy  in  armour  is  deemed  to  represent 
Sir  Ingelramus  le  Waleys,  Knt.,  who  died  in 
1275. 

Stockwood , or  Stoke  m.  N.  of  Evershot 
Stat.),  has  an  exceedingly  small  parish  church 
(St  Edwold),  the  dimensions  being  30  ft.  by  12 
ft.  8 in. 

Stoke  Abbott  (6  m.  N.  of  Bridport).  The 
church  tower  was  struck  by  lightning  in  1828,  and 
rebuilt  fifty  years  later.  The  chancel  is  E.  E., 
and  a good  Norm,  font  should  be  noticed.  Crowe, 
the  Dorset  poet,  was  rector  here. 

East  Stoke  (3  m.  W.  of  Wareham  Stat.  and 
E.  of  Wool).  The  church,  which  was  erected 
in  1828,  contains  the  font  belonging  to  its  pre- 
decessor. It  has  a hexagon-shaped  basin,  and  has 
been  reset  in  a new  base. 

Stoke  Wake  (6  m.  S.W.  of  Sturminster  New- 
ton Stat.) . The  camp  of  Rawlsbury  (see  Hilton)  is 
some  half-mile  to  the  S.,  and  Bulb  arrow  Hill  a 
little  farther  W. 

Stourpaine  (3  m.  N.W.  of  Blandford  Stat.). 
The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1858.  In  the  church- 
yard is  a lych-gate  of  oak,  with  base  of  Ham  Hill 
stone.  The  Roman  Camp  on  Hod  Hill  is  con- 
tained within  an  ancient  British  entrenched  settle- 
ment, and  both  are  interesting  and  instructive.  The 
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I latter  comprised  an  area  of  50  acres,  and  is  semi- 
circular in  form,  with  double  ramparts  and  fosse. 
A great  variety  of  Roman  coins  and  relics  testify 
to  the  length  and  the  importance  of  the  occupation 
here,  and  the  traces  of  hut  circles  are  evidence  of 
the  earlier  pre-Roman  settlement. 

East  Stower  (3  m.  S.  of  Gillingham  Stat.)  is 
chiefly  remarkable  as  having  been  for  three  years 
the  residence  of  Henry  Fielding,  who  lived 
here  with  his  first  wife,  whom  he  has  immortalised 
in  “ Amelia.”  The  property  came  to  Fielding 
from  his  mother,  and  he  quickly  ran  through  it. 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  writes:  “ H. 
Fielding  has  given  a true  picture  of  himself  and 
his  first  wife  in  the  characters  Mr  and  Mrs  Booth,” 
and  if  that  is  so  the  fate  of  East  Stower  is  readily 
understood.  The  manor  house  has  been  pulled 
down. 

West  Stower  is  some  i|  m.  W.  and  Stower 
Provost  about  the  same  distance  S.  The  church 
of  the  former  is  mostly  E.  E.,  with  a Perp.  tower. 
A former  incumbent,  Young,  is  said  to  have 
suggested  “ Parson  Adams  ” to  the  novelist.  Near 
Stour  Row  to  the  E.  are  Duncliff  Woods  and 
DunclifF  Hill,  on  which  is  a small  entrench- 
ment. 

Stratton  (3!  m.  N.W.  of  Dorchester).  Some 
remnants  of  stained  glass  remain,  and  the  Norm, 
doorway  and  the  wooden  staircase  in  the  Church 
tower  may  be  mentioned. 

Studland  (4  m.  N.  of  Swanage)  is  less  than 
that  distance  if  the  delightful  walk  across  Ballard 
Down  be  taken.  It  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
and  picturesque  places  to  be  found  on  our  coasts, 
and  is  as  yet  quite  unspoiled.  Its  pretty  bay,  with 
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its  primitive  and  unconventional  surroundings,  the 
charming  little  glen  that  communicates  with  the 
village,  the  cliffs  and  outjutting  rocks,  the  view 
across  to  the  Hampshire  shore  and  away  to  the 
Needles  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  small  but 
picturesque  old  village — the  prettiest,  many  declare, 
of  all  old  English  villages — combine  with  the 
ancient  church  and  the  glorious  downs  to  render 
Studland  attractive  beyond  measure.  The  church 
is  peculiarly  interesting.  It  is  an  admirable  ex- 
ample of  Norman  work,  unspoiled  by  additions, 
and  spared  as  much  as  possible  by  the  restorer.  It 
consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  with  a central  tower 
between  the  two,  and  a S.  porch.  The  but- 
tresses which  strengthen  the  tower  seem  part  of 
the  wall,  the  courses  running  through  from  side  to 
side.  The  partial  subsidence  of  the  chancel  arch 
accounts  for  the  squat  and  low  appearance  of  the 
tower,  and  the  insecurity  of  the  foundations  was 
probably  the  reason  the  tower  was  never  properly 
completed.  The  quaint  corbel  table  in  the  nave, 
with  its  curious  heads  and  figures,  the  Norm.  S. 
door,  the  plain  Norm,  font,  the  moulded  arches 
with  carved  capitals,  the  groining  of  chancel  and 
tower,  are  features  to  be  noticed.  A room  or  loft 
in  the  upper  storey  of  the  tower  is  void  of  a stair- 
case. The  old  yews  in  the  churchyard  are  notice- 
able. There  are  signs  that  an  even  earlier  church 
existed  here,  the  situation  of  some  layers  of  cist 
burials,  and  other  matters  revealed  in  excavations 
for  repairing  purposes,  tending  that  way. 

The  celebrated  Agglestone , the  Haligstan  of 
Saxon  times,  the  Holy  Stone  (or  possibly  the 
Egglestan,  the  sharp  or  upsticking  stone)  is  on 
Studland  Common,  about  a mile  away,  and  is  re- 
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markable  not  only  in  itself  but  in  the  matter  of  its 
position.  Like  Pope’s  fly  in  amber,  one  wonders 
uhow  ...  it  got  there.”  It  is  an  insulated 
block  of  ironstone,  or  rather  ferruginous  sand- 
stone, some  80  ft.  in  circumference,  in  shape  some- 
what of  an  inverted  cone,  nearly  17  ft.  high,  and 
weighing  400  tons.  How  it  comes  to  be  poised 
here  has  puzzled  generations.  If  by  human  agency, 
how  did  the  Britons  manage  to  get  it  to  the  top  of 
the  hillock  and  place  it  in  such  a curious  position  ? 
The  popular  tradition  is  that  the  devil  threw  it 
from  Portland ; and  of  the  Puckstone , a similar 
but  smaller  mass  on  a neighbouring  hill,  Hutchins 
naively  remarks  : “ Perhaps  the  stone  might  grow 
here.”  In  a sense  he  is  right.  It  is  a portion  of 
the  superimposed  beds  of  sand  which  have  been 
broken  up,  and  has  retained  its  original  natural 
position,  various  agencies  having  combined  to 
expose  it.  The  Little  Sea , or  Littlesea  Lake, 
here,  is  a great  resort  for  wild-fowl. 

Sturminster  Marshall  is  4 m.  W.  of  Wim- 
borne.  Close  at  hand,  across  the  river,  is  the  camp  of 
Badbury  Rings , which  has  been  separately  noticed. 
The  church,  partly  Norm.,  is  a very  interesting  one. 
It  has  been  carefully  restored  and  the  pinnacled 
tower  rebuilt.  The  fine  E.  window  and  the  Dec. 
tracery  of  the  windows  in  the  S.  wall  merit  atten- 
tion. There  is  a brass  to  Henry  Helme,  a former 
vicar,  who  died  in  1581,  and  in  the  porch  are  two 
1 $th-cent.  coffin-slabs  with  carved  crosses.  The 
earliest  vicar  was  Peter  de  Meulan  (d.  1203). 
The  church  was  assigned  to  Eton  College  by 
Henry  VI.,  and  the  seal  of  the  u peculiar  ” is 
fixed  to  one  of  the  chancel  pillars.  In  the  N. 
aisle  is  a marble  slab  to  the  wife  of  Lord  Arundel 
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of  Nevice.  A memorial  tablet  to  King  Alfred,  a 
bronze  medallion  framed  in  marble,  was  recently- 
presented  by  Mr  R.  C.  Jackson,  F.S.A.,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  more  or  less  established  connection 
of  the  great  king  with  this  Sturminster,  alluded  to 
by  Kerslake.  There  are  fragments  of  an  old  Perp. 
cross  in  the  churchyard. 

Sturminster  Newton,  with  a station  on  the 
Somerset  and  Dorset  line,  is  a small  town  on  the 
Stour,  of  ancient  origin,  claiming  a connection  with 
King  Alfred.  King  Edgar  gave  the  manor  to 
the  monks  of  Glastonbury.  The  church  was  built 
late  in  the  15th  cent.  It  was  almost  entirely 
rebuilt  in  1827,  the  old  tower,  however,  being 
retained.  A picturesque  bridge  of  six  arches  con- 
nects Sturminster  with  Newton,  and  on  a hill  near 
it,  on  the  Newton  side,  a portion  of  a stone  building 
and  some  interesting  arcading  in  its  base  are  all 
that  is  left  to  indicate  the  site  of  the  ancient  castle. 
An  old  MS.  “Tourist  Guide/’  dated  1579,  has 
the  following  : “ Sturminster,  two  miles  off  Lyd- 
linch  by  the  East,  the  which  of  old  was  given  to 
the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury  by  King  Edgar.  The 
personage  whereof  was  impropriate  to  the  said 
Abbaye  with  a Vicarage  yndewed.  A market 
town  on  Thursdays  and  the  fayer  on  St  Philip  and 
Jacob  and  then  on  St  Luke’s  day.  Where  was  of 
old  a castle  now  decayed,  but  a bewtifull  house  on 
it  called  Sturminster  Newton  Castle,  a seat  of 
Saxon  Kings,  chiefly  of  Edgar  and  Edward 
senior.”  The  view  from  Piddleswood  Hill  should 
not  be  missed. 

Sutton  Poyntz.  (See  Preston.) 

Sutton  Waldron  (4  m.  E.  of  Shillingstone 
Stat.)  has  a pretty  church  well  situated  on  rising 
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ground,  erected  in  1847  by  the  late  Archdeacon 
Huxtable. 

Swanage  is  connected  with  the  Weymouth 
branch  of  the  L.  & S.  W.  Railway  by  a branch 
line  running  through  Corfe,  and  is  a well-known 
seaside  resort,  rapidly  growing  in  favour.  It  lies 
“ snug  between  two  headlands,”  Peverel  Point  and 
Ballard  Point,  “as  between  a finger  and  thumb,” 
and  its  splendid  climate  and  beautiful  surroundings 
are  aiding  its  development  as  a residential  neigh- 
bourhood. An  excellent  steamboat  service  con- 
nects it  with  Bournemouth,  and  Weymouth  and 
other  places  on  the  coast  are  easily  reached  by  sea. 
The  old  town  was  mostly  contained  in  one  long 
narrow  street,  stretching  for  about  a mile,  with 
irregular  buildings,  stone  roofed ; but  a new  town 
has  grown  up  on  the  Durleston  side,  and  another 
is  rapidly  rising  to  the  N.  of  the  station  towards 
Ballard  Point  and  the  Downs.  Swanage  figures 
in  Domesday  as  Swanic,  and  in  early  days  it  was  a 
favourite  landing-place  of  the  Danes,  and  the  scene 
of  a great  naval  victory  gained  over  them  by  King 
Alfred  in  877.  A pillar  near  the  Mowlem  Insti- 
tute commemorates  this  early  display  of  sea-power. 
The  little  town  has  been  a “ picker-up  of  uncon- 
sidered trifles.”  The  fagade  of  the  Town  Hall 
once  formed  a part  of  the  Mercers’  Hall,  and  was 
designed  by  Wren;  and  near  the  pier,  in  a promi- 
nent position,  is  the  clock  tower  that  once  stood  at 
the  S.  end  of  London  Bridge,  where  it  was  erected 
in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  There 
are  some  pretty  walks  to  and  on  Durleston  Head, 
but  they  “bristle  with  quotations,”  Shakespearean 
and  otherwise,  and  this  “higher”  education  is 
continued  by  the  conversion  of  a great  round  mass 
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of  Portland  stone,  weighing  some  forty  tons,  into  a 
representation  of  the  globe.  The  Tilly  Whim  Caves 
and  the  Dancing  Ledge , as  well  as  the  lighthouse  on 
Anvil  Point,  are  some  of  the  attractions  here,  and 
a fine  walk  may  be  taken  in  this  direction  through 
the  village  of  Worth  to  St  Aldhelm’s  Head. 
The  church  was  an  old  i3th-cent.  edifice,  but 
was  rebuilt  in  i860,  with  the  exception  of  the 
venerable  tower.  Near  it  is  a picturesque  cottage 
where  John  Wesley  once  stayed.  The  neighbour- 
hood is  full  of  interest  to  the  geologist,  and  some 
of  the  quarries  near  at  hand  should  be  visited. 
Newton  Manor , the  seat  of  Sir  J.  C.  Robinson, 
C.B.,  F.S.A.,  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the 
Cockrams.  The  only  relics  of  the  ancient  building 
are  an  Elizabethan  stone  fireplace  in  the  kitchen, 
and  the  barn  of  the  old  homestead,  with  an  open 
timber  roof,  which  has  been  converted  into  a 
dining-hall.  In  the  latter  is  a fine  carved  stone 
chimneypiece  brought  from  a Florentine  palace. 
Godlingstone , ij  m.  N.W.,  now  occupied  as  a 
farm-house,  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  14th- 
cent.  building,  unfortunately  somewhat  modern- 
ised. A distinctive  feature  is  the  semi-circular 
tower  at  the  western  end.  It  was  at  one  time 
attached  to  a monastery,  but  it  belonged  at  various 
times  to  the  Talbots,  Rempstons,  Poles,  and  other 
great  families,  a Latin  parchment,  called  the  “ God- 
lingstone Roll,”  of  Henry  VI. ’s  reign,  giving  some 
interesting  details  as  to  the  title  of  one  of  them. 
Whitecliff,  farther  to  the  E.,  should  also  be  visited. 
The  farm-house  on  the  knoll  is  of  Elizabeth’s  time, 
but  an  older  residence,  with  which  King  John’s 
name  is  connected,  once  stood  there. 

Swyre  (4^  m.  N.W.  of  Abbotsbury  Stat.)  is 
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on  the  Channel,  near  Bridport.  The  Chesil  Bank 
is  usually  considered  to  end  here. 

Sydling  St  Nicholas  ( 2 \ m.  N.E.  of  Maiden 
Newton  Stat.)  includes  Upper  Sydling  and  Fife- 
head  Sydling.  The  church,  Late  Perp.,  has  a 
Norm,  font  and  some  fine  gargoyles.  The  fine 
tower  and  N.  porch  are  noteworthy.  The  manor- 
house  in  the  churchyard  was  formerly  the  seat  of 
the  Husseys.  The  manor  has  long  belonged  to 
Winchester  College.  In  1 590  it  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  Elizabeth’s 
minister,  and  on  one  of  the  timbers  of  the  fine 
tithe  barn  are  the  initials  of  his  wife,  Lady 
Ursula. 

Symondsbury  (i|  m.  W.  of  Bridport  Stat.). 
The  old  cruciform  church,  Perp.,  has  a central 
tower  that  tapers  upward.  Gulston,  Bishop  of 
Bristol  and  uncle  of  Joseph  Addison,  is  buried 
here.  There  is  an  interesting  earthwork  on  Eype 
Down,  a little  more  than  a mile  distant. 

Tarrant  Crawford , Gunville , Hinton , Keyn - 
ston , Launceston , Monkton , and  Rawston  are  a 
series  of  parishes  watered  by  the  Tarrant,  and 
forming  a semi-circle  to  the  N.E.  and  S.  of 
Blandford.  The  first-named  has  an  old  E.  E. 
church  which  occupies  the  site  of  an  old  abbey 
of  Cistercian  nuns,  founded  by  Ralph  de  Kahaynes 
in  Richard  I.’s  reign,  and  enlarged  and  re-endowed 
by  Richard  Poore,  who  filled  in  turn  the  sees  of 
Chichester,  Salisbury,  and  Durham,  and  who  was 
a native  of  the  place.  The  traces  of  the  old 
buildings  are  very  slight.  The  circular  earthwork, 
known  as  Crawford  Castle , and  the  ancient  British 
camp,  Bu%bury , are  near  at  hand. 

Tarrant  Gunville  claims  attention  as  containing 
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within  its  bounds  the  once  famous  £ as  t bury  Park • 
Only  a wing  now  remains  of  the  great  mansion 
built  here  by  Bubb  Dodington  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  1 8th  cent,  from  designs  by  Sir  J.  Van- 
brugh, at  a cost  of  ^140,000.  Dodington,  the 
son  of  a Weymouth  apothecary,  had  political  con- 
nections, and  became  a past  master  in  the  art  of 
electioneering.  His  faithful  service  to  “ poor 
Fred,  ’ Caroline  of  Anspach’s  son  and  scourge, 
was  rewarded  by  a peerage  when  George  III. 
came  to  the  throne,  and  he  was  the  first  and  only 
Lord  Melcombe.  At  Eastbury  he  delighted  to  play 
the  patron — “that  kind  Maecenas  to  each  poet-scrub” 
— and  here  he  held  a kind  of  court,  Thomson  of 
the  “ Seasons,”  Young  of  the  “ Night  Thoughts,” 
and  Christopher  Pitt,  the  translator  of  the  “iEneid,” 
being  his  chief  satellites.  Pope  is  supposed  to  refer 
to  him  in  a cancelled  couplet  which  runs — 

“ To  bards  reciting  he  vouchsafed  a nod, 

And  snuffed  their  incense  like  a grateful  god.” 

Thomson,  no  doubt,  greatly  enjoyed  his  “ Castle 
of  Indolence  ” — 

“ Where  simple  Nature  reigns,  and  every  view, 

Diffusive,  spreads  the  pure  Dorsetian  downs 
In  boundless  prospect. 

Full  of  thy  genius  all  I the  Muses’  seat ; 

Where  in  the  secret  bower  and  winding  walk, 

For  virtuous  Young  and  thee  they  twine  the  bay. 

Here  wandering  oft,  fired  with  the  restless  thirst 
Of  thy  applause,  I solitary  court 
The  inspiring  breeze,  and  meditate  the  book 
Of  Nature  ever  open.” 

This  is  all  very  well,  but  in  the  dedication  of 
“ Summer  ” to  the  patron,  the  poet  goes  a little 
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too  far.  He  says  of  the  character  of  his  Maecenas, 
“in  which  the  virtues,  the  graces,  and  the  Muses 
join  their  influence,”  that  “it  as  much  exceeds  the 
expression  of  the  most  elegant  and  judicious  pen  as 
the  finished  beauty  does  the  representation  of  the 
pencil.”  Voltaire  undoubtedly  visited  Eastbury 
during  the  thirty  odd  months  he  spent  in  England. 
Young  refers  to  the  visit — 

“ On  Dorset  downs,  where  Milton’s  page 
With  sin  and  death  provoked  thy  rage.” 

S.  G.  Tallentyre,  Voltaire’s  latest  biographer, 
writes  : “ If  any  writer  put  the  whole  of  himself  into 
his  writings,  and  could  be  judged  by  them  alone,  one 
might  well  wonder  what  the  English  parson  and 
author  of  those  solemn  religious  couplets  of  the 
‘Thoughts’  had  in  common  with  the  sceptical, 
cynic  Frenchman  of  the  ‘Epistle  to  Uranie.’ 
Although  Voltaire  politely  praised  the  ‘Seasons,’ 
he  considered  Nature  ‘ an  ill-chosen  subject  for  a 
Scotsman  who  knew  nothing  of  the  warmth  and 
glow  of  the  South.’  ” 

Tarrant  Hinton  has  a church  beautifully 
situated,  with  an  E.  E.  tower  with  Perp.  win- 
dows, E.  E.  arcades,  and  other  E.  E.  and  Perp. 
work.  An  Easter  sepulchre  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  chancel,  with  a Latin  inscription,  “ Venite  et 
videte  locum  ubi  positus  erat  Dominus,”  was  the 
work  of  Thomas  Trotteswell,  rector  in  1532.  A 
Roman  villa  was  discovered  here  some  time  since, 
and  coins,  fibulas,  and  pavement  unearthed. 

Tarrant  Keynston  was  selected  in  or  about 
1200  by  three  young  ladies  as  a place  of  retirement 
and  seclusion,  and  Bishop  Poore  is  credited  with 
the  authorship  of  the  “ Ancren  Riwle,”  a celebrated 
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book  drawn  up  for  their  guidance.  Mr  Henry 
Moule  states  that  in  the  old  chancel  of  the  parish 
church,  now  rebuilt,  there  was  an  anchorite’s  cell 
or  u anker-hold.”  Tarrant  Launceston  calls  for  no 
comment.  Tarrant  Monkton,  or  Monks’  Town, 
once  belonged  to  Tewkesbury  Abbey.  Tarrant 
Rushton  has  an  interesting  little  church,  Norm, 
and  E.  E.,  with  hagioscopes  and  piscina  of  the 
Dec.  period.  Tarrant  Rawston  completes  the 
series. 

Thorncombe  (3  m.  E.  of  Chard  Junction  Stat.) 
is  in  the  extreme  W.  of  the  county,  close  to  the 
Devonshire  and  Somerset  borders,  and  was  for- 
merly included  in  the  first-named  county.  The 
father  of  the  famous  admirals,  Lords  Bridport  and 
Hood,  was  vicar  here.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in 
in  1867,  and  contains  a monumental  brass  to  Sir 
Thomas  Brook,  1447.  In  the  ancient  vicarage  a 
mediaeval  stone  chimney-piece,  found  in  the  course 
of  alterations,  is  preserved.  Holditch  Court , the 
former  seat  of  the  Brooks,  is  now  in  ruins,  the 
chapel  being  converted  into  a barn,  but  the  keep 
and  tower  are  reminders  of  the  old  Plantagenet 
building. 

Thornford  (2  m.  N.  of  Yetminster  Stat.)  is 
beautifully  situated  in  the  N.  of  the  county, 
overlooking  the  vale  of  the  Yeo.  Some  remains, 
including  a good  tesselated  pavement,  have  been 
found  here. 

Tincleton  (3  m.  N.W.  of  Moreton  Stat.)  is 
in  the  “ Egdon  Heath  ” country.  In  the  chancel 
of  the  church  is  a window  to  the  late  Vice- 
Chancellor  Kindersley,  whose  family  hold  the 
manor,  and  have  a beautiful  residence  at  Clyffe , 
the  views  from  which  are  of  exceptional  range 
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and  beauty.  The  late  Lord  Chancellor  Herschell 
is  buried  here. 

Todber , or  Todbere  (4^  m.  N.E.  of  Stur- 
minster  Newton  Stat.),  has  a small  E.  E.  and 
Perp.  church.  An  old  altar-stone  serves  as  Com- 
munion table,  and  the  Jacobean  oak  pulpit  and 
octagonal  font,  with  oak  cover,  may  be  mentioned. 

Toller  Fratrum  ( 1 m.  S. W.  of  Maiden  New- 
ton Stat.)  formerly  belonged  to  the  Knights  Hos- 
pitallers of  St  John.  The  church  is  in  E.  E.  style, 
the  ancient  Norm,  font,  with  sculptured  bowl,  being 
noticeable. 

Toller  P or  corum  has  a railway  station  on  the 
Bridport  branch  line.  It  calls  for  pauca  verba . The 
name  tells  its  own  story,  and  great  herds  of  swine 
were  formerly  bred  here.  The  church,  with  its 
square  embattled  tower  and  attractive  exterior,  has 
a font  that  is  credited  with  having  once  served  as  a 
Roman  altar. 

Tolpuddle  (5  m.  N.  of  Moreton  Stat.).  The 
name  is  derived  from  Thola,  the  wife  of  Ore, 
King  Cnut’s  “ Master  of  the  Household,”  who 
gave  the  manor  to  the  Abbey  at  Abbotsbury. 
The  church  was  restored  in  1855.  The  silver 
Communion  plate  is  dated  1577. 

Toners  Puddle , or  Turner’s  Puddle  (5  m. 
N.E.  of  Moreton  Stat.).  The  little  church, 
restored  in  1883,  has  a good  Norm.  font. 

Trent  (3!  m.  N.E.  of  Yeovil)  has  recently 
been  transferred  to  Dorset  from  Somerset.  It  is 
famous  as  the  place  where  Charles  II.  lay  con- 
cealed after  Worcester  fight  and  Boscobel,  while 
means  were  found  for  his  transport  to  France  (see 
Appendix  II.).  The  present  manor  house  is  a 
part  of  the  old  seat  of  the  Wyndhams,  and  the 
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“ old  well-contrived  secret-place ” is  still  pointed 
out.  The  church  is  unusually  interesting.  It 
formerly  belonged  to  Studley  Priory,  many  score 
of  miles  away  in  the  Midlands.  It  is  a good  stone 
building,  the  Dec.  tower  and  fine  stone  spire  being 
a special  feature.  The  stained  windows  are  largely 
modern,  but  the  rood-loft  and  finely  carved  screen, 
the  carving  of  the  benches  (four  inscribed  “ Ave 
Maria”),  the  oak  pulpit  with  carvings,  illustrating 
the  early  life  of  Christ,  all  claim  attention.  In 
the  chancel  is  the  monument  to  Tristram  Storke 
(1532).  TheN.  chantry  chapel  is  Dec.,  and  the 
alliance  shields  of  the  Cokers,  Gerards,  etc.,  are 
presented  on  the  entrance  arch.  The  cross-legged 
stone  effigy  of  a knight  in  armour  represents  Sir 
Roger  Wyke,  of  Edward  III.’s  time.  The  other 
one  is  of  still  older  date.  There  are  several 
monuments  to  members  of  the  Wyndham  family. 
The  shaft  and  steps  of  an  ancient  cross  in  the 
churchyard,  the  very  interesting  chantry  house  near 
the  entrance,  built  by  John  Frank,  Henry  VI. ’s 
Lord  Keeper,  and  the  buildings  of  the  Church 
Farm  are  worthy  of  attention. 

Turnworth  (3  m.  S.  of  Shillingstone  Stat.). 
The  I3th-cent.  church,  carefully  rebuilt,  with 
the  old  tower  retained,  is  a small  E.  E.  build- 
ing. Turnworth  House  is  beautifully  situated. 
Mr  Hardy  describes  it  as  standing  in  a hole. 
u But  the  hole  was  full  of  beauty.”  The  sur- 
rounding scenery  is  very  attractive. 

Tyneham  (6  m.  S.W.  of  Corfe  Castle  Stat.) 
is  in  Purbeck,  close  to  Worbarrow  Bay.  The 
country  and  coast  here  are  exceedingly  beautiful, 
and  the  views  from  the  village,  which  lies  a little 
inland,  have  great  range  and  charm.  The  church 
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has  been  largely  rebuilt.  The  N.  transept  was 
formerly  a chantry  chapel.  Tyneham  House  was 
built  by  the  Williams  family  in  1580  or  there- 
abouts. The  hamlet  of  Povington , near  at  hand, 
was'  formerly  granted  by  Henry  VI.  to  Eton 
College,  and  prior  to  that  belonged  to  the  abbey 
of  Bee,  in  Normandy. 

Upwey  has  a railway  station  (Upwey  Junction), 
nearly  a mile  from  the  village,  which  is  prettily 
situated  under  the  Downs.  Tne  little  river  Wey 
takes  its  rise  here  at  the  foot  of  a hill,  and  the 
“ Wishing  Well,”  where  the  spring  issues  forth, 
and  the  Strawberry  Gardens,  are  attractions  to 
visitors  from  Weymouth.  The  church,  which 
stands  towards  the  end  of  the  parish,  is  a fine 
stone  edifice,  the  N.  aisle  and  tower  Late  Perp. 
The  arcades  of  the  nave  are  Perp.,  and  amongst 
the  foliage  which  ornaments  the  capitals  of  the 
columns  on  the  N.  side  the  initials  “ A.  B.”  are 
sculptured,  and  on  two  others  “ I.  P.”  The  S. 
aisle  and  its  gallery  were  erected  in  1838,  and 
the  clerestory  was  built  and  a new  roof  added  to 
the  nave  in  1841. 

The  tower  arch  has  a panelled  soffit,  and  exter- 
nally this  feature  of  the  building  consists  of  two 
lofty  stages  with  diagonal  buttresses  at  the  western 
angles.  There  is  a W.  window  of  three  lights 
but  no  W.  door.  There  are  battlements  of  a 
later  date  with  pinnacles  at  the  angles.  The  N. 
aisle  has  moulded  battlements.  The  pulpit  is  a 
good  Jacobean  one,  and  the  panels  formerly  added 
to  the  pedestal  (three  large  sculptured  figures  of 
St  Peter,  St  Philip,  and  St  James)  have  now  been 
removed  into  the  chancel.  The  panels,  with 
traceried  heads  on  the  inside  of  the  western  arch, 
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may  be  noted.  The  old  roof  is  similarly 
ornamented. 

Verwood , which  has  a railway  station,  is  in  the 
extreme  N.E.  of  the  county  on  the  Hampshire 
border,  not  far  from  Cranborne.  It  possesses  no 
feature  of  special  interest. 

Wareham,  in  the  S.E.  of  the  county,  on 
the  northern  border  of  the  Purbeck  peninsula,  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  of  the 
Dorset  towns.  It  is  situated  on  rising  ground 
that  slopes  to  the  Frome  on  the  S.,  while  on 
the  N.  it  has  the  Trent  or  Puddle,  which  joins 
the  Frome  a little  later,  and  soon  afterwards  flows 
into  an  arm  of  Poole  harbour.  The  Frome  is 
navigable  up  to  Wareham,  which  fact  in  ancient 
days  added  much  to  its  importance,  and  accounts 
for  some  of  its  history.  It  is  regularly  built  in 
the  form  of  a square,  the  four  principal  streets 
intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  dividing 
it  into  four  minor  squares,  N.,  S.,  E.,  and  W.  The 
clean  brick  houses,  with  their  red-tiled  roofs,  have 
a neat  and  pleasant  appearance,  modern  of  course 
however,  the  usual  “ great  fire  ” occurring  in  1762 
with  the  usual  consequence.  The  place  has 
shrunk  considerably  from  the  dimensions  of  past 
times,  if  the  splendid  ramparts  that  enclose  it  on 
the  E.,  N.,  and  W.  correctly  indicate  its  former 
size.  Between  these  grand  earthworks,  or  “walls” 
as  they  are  called,  and  the  present  town,  the  inter- 
vening space  is  considerable,  and  is  occupied  by 
gardens.  The  “ walls  ” are  usually  considered  of 
pre-  Roman  origin,  with  the  usual  enlargement  and 
improvement  attendant  on  the  Roman  occupation, 
the  signs  of  which  are  fairly  abundant.  In  Saxon 
times  the  place  had  grown  in  importance,  and 
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was  the  scene  of  the  early  landings  of  the  Danes. 
Cnut  was  here  early  in  the  nth  cent.,  and 
made  it  his  port  and  to  some  extent  headquarters. 
William  the  Conqueror  erected  a castle,  now 
demolished,  and  two  mints,  and  it  is  mentioned 
in  Domesday  as  a borough  of  prescription.  It  was 
long  governed  by  “ Constitutions,”  and  its  munici- 
pal history  is  exceptionally  interesting.  It  played 
a prominent  part  in  the  strife  between  Stephen  and 
the  Empress  Maud,  and  in  that  between  Charles  I. 
and  the  Parliament.  Of  its  eight  churches,  three 
only  remain,  and  only  one  continues  to  be  used  for 
public  worship.  St  Martin  j,  that  tradition  con- 
nects with  the  founder  of  Sherborne  Abbey,  St 
Aldhelm,  is  said  to  have  been  the  burial-place 
of  Beohtric  or  Bertric,  King  of  the  West  Saxons, 
who  died  in  800.  Entering  the  town  from  the 
station  it  is  seen  on  the  bank  on  the  left,  clad  in 
ivy,  and  the  long  and  short  quoins  at  the  N.E. 
corner,  the  chancel  arch  and  the  N.  and  S. 
chancel  windows,  should  be  noted.  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  at  the  S.  entrance  to  the  town,  is  now 
used  as  a mission  room.  It  had  long  fallen  into 
ruin,  but  has  been  partially  rescued  and  utilised. 
Lady  St  Mary's  Church  is  a very  interesting  one, 
despite  the  fact  that  both  nave  and  chancel  have 
been  largely  rebuilt.  The  original  church  was 
probably  on  the  site  of  what  is  now  known  as  St 
Edward’s  Chapel,  and  was  the  temporary  burial- 
place  of  Edward  the  Martyr,  whose  marble  coffin 
is  now  near  the  font.  The  chapel  has  an  E. 
window,  piscina,  and  aumbry,  and  dates  from 
the  13th  cent.  An  E.  E.  door  in  the  chancel 
leads  to  another  chapel  above  it,  or  rather  the 
remains  of  one,  the  E.  window  of  which  can 
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be  traced,  while  the  side  window  overlooks 
the  church.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  chancel 
the  marble  effigy  of  a knight  in  full  armour  is  that 
of  Sir  William  d'Estoke,  buried  in  1249.  On 
the  N.  side  is  a similar  memorial  of  Sir  Henry 
d’Estoke.  At  the  S.  end  of  the  E.  window  the 
vaulted  chapel  of  St  Thomas  a Becket  claims 
special  notice.  It  seems  to  occupy  the  interior  of 
a great  buttress,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  piscina 
and  sedilia,  some  old  brasses  taken  from  the  floor 
of  the  church  and  a Roman  lamp,  an  old  stone 
cresset  with  five  bowls  for  oil  and  wicks.  A 
stone  bears  an  inscription  in  Norse.  In  the  chancel 
are  a double  piscina,  an  old  brass  alms-dish  with 
figures  embossed,  and  an  earthenware  plate,  the 
plate  of  the  holy  loaf,  used  at  the  Communion. 
The  old  Norm,  doorway  near  the  pulpit  led  to 
the  upper  chapel.  Some  curious  stones,  probably 
portions  of  an  older  building,  have  been  built  in. 
One  at  one  end  of  the  N.  aisle  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion: “ Catug  c . . . (Fi)  lius  Gideo,”  which 

has  somewhat  puzzled  epigraphists.  A bishop 
bearing  the  name  Catug  having  been  sent  from  the 
opposite  coasts  of  Brittany  in  or  about  430,  it  is 
concluded  the  record  is  of  some  consecration  per- 
formed by  him.  John  Hutchins,  the  Dorset 
historian,  was  formerly  rector  here,  and  there  is 
a monument  to  his  memory.  Note  finally  the 
nth-cent.  leaden  font,  hexagonal  in  form,  mounted 
on  an  octagonal  base  of  Purbeck  marble.  The 
figures  of  the  Apostles  appear  on  the  sides  in 
high  relief.  The  restoration  here,  particularly 
that  of  the  nave,  cannot  be  characterised  as 
happy. 

Warmwell  (3  m.  S.W.  of  Moreton  Stat.)  is  a 
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parish  in  the  very  sparsely  peopled  district  between 
the  valley  of  the  Frome  and  the  coast. 

Weymouth,  by  a process  of  more  or  less 
peaceful  penetration  into  the  domain  of  its  pre- 
dominant partner,  Melcombe  Regis , has  saved  both 
itself  and  its  name  from  something  resembling 
I extinction.  Hundreds  of  visitors,  thousands  pro- 
bably, to  the  popular  seaside  resort  never  enter  it, 
i.e.  the  real,  legitimate,  ancient  Weymouth,  now 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  beer. 
The  pier,  town,  railway  station,  esplanade,  hotels, 
residences,  are  all  in  Melcombe  Regis.  They  were 
formerly  separate  boroughs,  with  their  own  parlia- 
mentary representatives. 

The  beautiful  bay  is  the  great  feature  of  modern 
Weymouth,  and  its  veritable  ratson-d* etre.  The 
town  stands  on  a narrow  spit  of  land,  cut  off  by  the 
harbour  and  the  backwater,  the  latter  dammed  and 
dignified  by  the  name  of  the  Radipole  Lake,  but 
disfigured  by  the  railway  that  runs  along  one  side 
and  by  two  exceptionally  hideous  bridges.  These 
fortunately  are  hidden  from  the  “ front,”  and  the 
Esplanade,  a mile  in  length,  has  a picturesque  old 
Bloomsbury  aspect  that  gives  place  to  suggestions 
of  an  old  Flemish  town  when  viewed  from  the 
eastern  end,  say  early  on  a summer  morning,  the 
breaking  up  of  the  straight  line  at  the  end  and  the 
old-fashioned  buildings  irregularly  grouped  at  the 
beginning  of  the  curve  adding  greatly  to  the  charm 
of  the  white  cliffs  to  the  left,  with  White  Nore 
prominent  amongst  them,  the  coast  running  up  to 
St  Aldhelm’s  Head,  and  the  higher  range  of  downs 
behind  and  Portland  in  front  completing  the  picture. 
Many  signs  of  the  Roman  occupation  have  been 
discovered  here  and  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
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hood,  particularly  at  Jordan  Hill \ a mile  or  two 
N.E.,  where  the  old  Roman  station  and  marine 
resort,  Clavinium,  once  stood,  and  at  Radipole,  at 
the  head  of  the  backwater,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  invaders’  port  and  landing-place.  In  Saxon 
times  we  find  from  a charter  still  extant  that 
Ethelred  gave  land  “ in  that  place  called  Wey- 
mouth or  Wick  (now  Wyke  Regis)  near  the 
island  of  Porteland  ” to  his  minister  Atsere. 
Dunstan  is  one  of  the  signatories.  Ethelstan 
granted  it  to  Milton  Abbey,  and  in  1042 
Edward  the  Confessor  bestowed  the  manor  on 
Winchester,  but  it  subsequently  formed  part  of 
the  dowry  of  Eleanor  of  Castile,  the  first  wife 
of  Edward  I.  At  this  time  it  had  a brief  spell 
of  prosperity  as  a wool  emporium,  and  the  port 
grew  in  importance,  supplying  20  ships  to  aid 
in  the  siege  of  Calais  in  1 347,  and  246  men. 
Margaret  of  Anjou  landed  here  in  1471,  and  in 
1505  Joanna  of  Castile  with  her  husband  the 
Archduke  Philip  was  compelled  to  shelter  here. 
In  1539  Henry  VIII.  built  Sandesfoot  Castle, 
now  in  ruins,  a little  beyond  old  Weymouth,  to 
protect  the  harbour  and  Portland,  “ a right  goodlie 
Castel,  having  one  open  barbicane,”  Leland  calls  it. 
The  same  writer  in  his  “ Itinerary ” tells  us : “ The 
tounlet  of  Waymouth  lyith  strait  agayn  Milton  on 
the  other  side  of  the  haven,  and  at  this  place  the 
Trajectus  is  by  a boat  and  a rope,  bent  over  the 
haven,  so  that  in  the  ferry  boat  they  use  no  oars.” 
The  jealousies  between  the  two  boroughs  which 
shared  the  port  and  harbour  were  terminated  in 
Elizabeth’s  reign  when  they  were  consolidated  by 
Act  of  Parliament  and  connected  by  a bridge,  with 
the  result,  Camden  states,  that  they  grew  “ very 
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much  greater  and  goodlier  in  buildings  and  by  sea 
adventures.”  At  the  time  of  the  Armada  the 
town  furnished  six  warships  with  their  crews,  two 
of  the  vessels  being  over  80  tons  in  burden,  and  it 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  galleon  of  the 
Spanish  vice-admiral  brought  in  as  a prize.  It  had 
a varied  career  during  the  Great  Rebellion,  when 
great  importance  was  attached  to  its  possession. 
Afterwards  its  fortunes  seem  to  have  declined  until 
its  selection  by  George  III.  as  a marine  residence 
gave  it  a new  life  as  a watering-place.  He  resided 
at  Gloucester  House,  now  an  hotel,  formerly 
occupied  by  his  brother,  and  was  almost  drowned 
in  the  loyalty  of  his  Dorset  subjects.  Fanny 
Burney  writes : 44  They  have  dressed  out  every 
street  with  labels — 4 God  save  the  King.’  The 
bathing-machines  make  it  their  mottoes,  and  those 
bathers  that  belong  to  the  royal  dippers  wear  it  in 
bandeaux  on  their  bonnets  to  go  into  the  sea,  and 
have  it  again  in  large  letters  round  their  waists  to 
encounter  the  waves.  Think  of  the  surprise  of  his 
Majesty  when  ...  he  had  no  sooner  popped  his 
royal  head  under  the  water  than  a band  of  music 
concealed  in  a neighbouring  machine  struck  up 
4 God  save  great  George  our  king/  ” On  the 
receipt  of  the  news  announcing  the  victory  of  the 
Nile,  the  affable  monarch  propagated  it  to  the  passers- 
by  in  the  streets. 

The  churches  and  public  buildings  of  Weymouth 
do  not  call  for  much  comment.  Mr  Ruskin  is 
credited  with  the  statement  that  Satan  had  to  do 
with  the  churches  of  the  Georgian  era,  and  the 
church  of  St  Mary  in  the  principal  street  would 
from  its  sheer  ugliness  appear  to  justify  him.  The 
altar-piece,  however,  the  44  Last  Supper,”  was 
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painted  by  Sir  James  Thornhill,  Hogarth’s  father- 
in-law  and  some  time  member  for  the  borough. 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  on  the  Old  Weymouth  side  of 
the  bridge,  was  built  in  1836.  In  the  chancel  is  a 
good  represention  of  the  Crucifixion,  at  one  time 
attributed  to  Vandyck.  The  Guildhall  is  re- 
spectable as  regards  architecture,  but  is  badly 
situated  and  hemmed  in  by  the  narrow  street. 
It  contains  portraits  of  Sir  James  Thornhill  and 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  (another  former  parliamentary 
representative),  and  an  interesting  piece  of  wood 
carving,  the  Royal  arms  very  well  executed  in  oak 
and  bearing  the  date  1577,  which  came  from  the 
old  St  Mary’s  church.  There  are  also  portraits  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  by  Weigall  and  of  George 
III.  by  Sir  William  Beechey.  Melcombe  Regis 
once  boasted  a priory,  a house  of  Dominican 
friars  dedicated  to  St  Winifred.  Leland  calls  it  a 
“ fare  house  of  Freres  yn  ye  este  parte  of  ye 
Towne.”  It  was  founded  in  Henry  VI. ’s  reign, 
and  the  late  Town  Clerk,  Sir  Richard  Howard, 
remembers  when  portions  of  it,  now  vanished,  still 
lingered  on  in  Maiden  Street.  The  statue  of 
George  III.  “ fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,” 
and  with  a pedestal,  unique  alike  in  design  and 
dimensions,  stands  where  the  town  joins  the 
Esplanade.  At  the  other  end  of  the  latter,  facing  St 
John’s  Church,  is  a good  bronze  statue  of  the  late 
queen,  in  state  garb.  There  are  some  fine  walks 
and  drives  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  roads 
are  mostly  favourable  for  cyclists.  The  cliff  walk 
to  Osmington  Mills,  returning  by  road  through 
Preston,  about  nine  miles  altogether,  should  not  be 
missed,  and  pedestrians  might  vary  it  by  continuing 
from  Osmington  Mills  to  Lulworth  Cove,  still  by 
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the  coastguard  path,  returning  by  steamer.  Another 
good  walk  is  through  Radipole,  past  the  golf  links 
at  Chickerell,  taking  to  the  downs  at  the  black- 
smith’s forge  at  Radipole,  and  on  to  Fleet  House. 
A third  to  the  Bincombe  Barrows,  dropping  down 
at  Sutton  Poyntz,  is  a delightful  ramble,  with  fine 
views  of  sea  and  coast.  Another  over  the  Nothe 
Fort,  which  has  recently  been  equipped  with  modern 
guns,  to  Sandesfoot  Castle  and  Wyke  Regis,  gives 
excellent  views  of  Portland  Roads  and  the  Chesil 
Beach,  with  glimpses  of  the  West  Bay.  Weymouth 
is  the  headquarters  of  the  Royal  Dorset  Yacht  Club, 
and  in  August,  after  the  “ Cowes  Week,”  the  har- 
bour and  bay  present  an  animated  sight  when  the 
pleasure  craft  assemble  for  the  regatta.  The  excel- 
lent Cosens’  fleet  of  steamers  makes  numerous  ex- 
cursions to  Lulworth,  Swanage,  Bournemouth,  and 
the  I.  of  Wight  during  the  season,  as  well  as  to 
Lyme  Regis,  Seaton,  Torquay,  and  Dartmouth, 
while  a new  1 8-hole  golf  course,  admirably  planned, 
effectively  supplies  the  latest  modern  necessity.  The 
fine  new  pavilion  and  theatre,  very  much  in  evidence, 
and  a handsome  and  commodious  Sailors’  Home, 
somewhat  hidden  away,  call  for  mention. 

Whitchurch  Canonicorum  (5  m.  N.  W.  of  Brid- 
port).  The  rectory  was  divided  in  1240  between 
the  canons  of  Salisbury  and  those  of  Wells,  hence  the 
<c  Canonicorum.”  Whitchurch  appears  as  “ Witan- 
cercian  ” in  the  will  of  Alfred  the  Great,  who  left  it 
to  his  son  iEthelward.  The  church  of  St  Candida 
and  the  Holy  Cross  is  a good  cruciform  building  with 
a Perp.  W.  tower,  and  contains  some  excellent  Late 
Norm,  and  Trans.  Norm,  work,  particularly  the 
nave  arcades.  Transepts  and  chancel  are  E.  E. 
On  the  N.  transept  an  ancient  altar-tomb  is  credited 
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with  being  the  shrine  of  St  Candida,  although  other 
authorities  claim  it  for  the  De  Mandevilles.  In 
the  chancel  is  an  altar-tomb  and  canopy  with  a well- 
carved  effigy  of  Sir  John  Jeffery,  dated  1 6 1 1 . An 
older  tomb  is  that  of  John  Wadham,  Recorder  of 
Lyme  (1584),  and  older  still  is  a slab  to  Geoffrey 
de  Luda  and  his  wife. 

Whitcombe  (3  m.  S.E.  of  Dorchester)  is  a 
small  parish  calling  for  no  remark. 

Wimborne,  or  Wimborne  Minster,  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  county,  has  a station  on 
the  Salisbury  and  Weymouth  branch  of  the  L.  & 
S.W.R.,  a loop  line  connecting  it  also  with  the 
Somerset  and  Dorset.  The  rivers  Stour  and 
Wim  join  near  here,  and  the  latter  no  doubt  accounts 
for  the  name  of  the  place,  Wimborne  Minster 
being  the  minster  by  the  Wim  burn  or  stream,  and  the 
minster  being  so  much  the  leading  feature  of  the 
place  that  its  name  was  attached  to  the  parish  and 
town  just  as  Corfe  Castle,  for  similar  reasons,  gave 
its  full  name  to  the  whole  place.  It  is  a pleasant 
little  country  town,  a blending  of  the  old  and  the 
new,  in  a charming  district,  six  miles  from  Poole  and 
ten  from  Bournemouth.  It  is  said  to  stand  on  the 
site  of  the  Roman  Vindogladia , which,  however,  is 
relegated  by  others  to  East  Woodyates,  away  in 
Cranborne  Chase,  and  by  others  again  to  Badbury 
Rings.  Traces  of  the  Roman  occupation  include 
some  pavement  found  beneath  the  floor  of  the 
minster  church.  It  was  undoubtedly  a place  of 
considerable  importance  when  the  West  Saxon 
supremacy  in  E.  Dorset  became  firmly  established. 
“ It  hath  bene  a very  large  thing  and  was  in  price 
in  the  tyme  of  the  West  Saxon  kings,”  Leland 
writes,  and  there  is  abundant  testimony  to  the  same 
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effect.  If  it  is  not  a “ very  large  thing  ” now,  its 
grand  minster  church  is  still  “ in  price,”  a beautiful 
and  interesting  building  of  great  antiquity,  of 
majestic  beauty,  and  of  venerable  associations.  It 
is  a cruciform  building  with  a central  Norm, 
western  Perp.  tower,  a Norm,  and  Dec.  nave, 
and  E.  E.  choir,  and,  like  Sherborne,  was  in- 
tended to  combine  the  minster  of  the  College  of 
Canons  with  the  church  of  the  parish. 

The  earliest  religious  house  here  was  a nunnery 
founded  by  Cuthberga,  daughter  of  Kenred  and 
sister  of  Ine,  the  great  West  Saxon  king,  who  first 
settled  the  West.  This  lady  quitted  her  husbund, 
Egfred,  the  Northumbrian  king,  and  after  spending 
some  time  at  the  famous  nunnery  at  Barking,  joined 
her  sister  Cwenburh  in  establishing  a religious  house 
at  Wimborne.  The  exact  date  is  uncertain,  but  it 
was  certainly  between  704  and  723,  and  there  is 
strong  presumptive  evidence,  based  on  a letter  of 
St  Aldhelm’s,  for  fixing  it  as  early  as  705.  The 
royal  founders  were  buried  here,  and  both  were 
canonised,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  some 
twenty  years  after  their  decease,  at  the  solicitation 
of  Winfrid  of  Devon  (St  Boniface),  the  missionary 
bishop  of  Friesland  and  Germany,  some  Wimborne 
nuns  were  despatched  to  Mainz  and  other  places  in 
Germany,  and  there  established  a number  of  religious 
houses.  iEthelred,  the  brother  and  predecessor  of 
iElfred,  was  buried  here,  but  both  church  and 
convent  were  swept  away  during  the  various 
Danish  invasions  ; and  the  collegiate  foundation 
of  secular  canons,  that  after  an  interval  succeeded, 
is  variously  attributed  to  Eadward  the  Elder  and 
Edward  the  Confessor.  As  a collegiate  church 
and  royal  free  chapel  it  appears  in  Domesday.  Its 
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deans  were  invariably  holders  of  other  preferment, 
and  among  them  may  be  mentioned  Cardinal  Pole, 
who  became  dean  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  The  last 
dean,  prior  to  the  Dissolution  in  1547,  was  Nicho- 
las Wilson,  who  received  from  certain  of  the 
parishioners  in  153 8 a somewhat  curious,  if  not 
sacrilegious,  suggestion  as  to  raising  money  urgently 
needed  to  make  good  various  dilapidations.  This 
was  no  less  than  to  take  “ seynt  Cuthborow’s  hed  ” 
and  “the  sylv’  yt  ys  about  the  same  hed  ” and 
utilise  the  same,  the  church  being  “ in  gret  ruyn  and 
decay  and  our  toure  ys  foundered  and  lyke  to  fall, 
and  ther  ys  no  money  left  in  5 chyrche  box  .... 
wherfor  nyed  constraynyth  us  to  sell  the  sylv’  yt 
is  about  the  same  hed.”  The  reference  is  doubt- 
less to  an  image  of  St  Cuthberga,  described  in  an 
inventory  of  the  time,  the  head  being  of  silver  with 
a crown  of  silver  gilt,  a gift  of  the  parishioners  in 
better  days.  Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond, 
the  mother  of  Henry  VII.,  and  the  “ Lady  Mar- 
garet” who  founded  Christ’s  and  St  John’s 
Colleges  at  Cambridge,  was  a good  friend  to  the 
church  and  founded  the  seminary,  which  a charter 
of  Elizabeth  converted  into  the  Grammar  School. 
In  Elizabeth’s  reign  the  minster  became  a royal 
“ peculiar,”  with  three  priest-vicars  elected  by  the 
corporation,  serving  each  for  a week  in  turn  (a 
practice  which  continued  in  existence  until  1876), 
and  a staff  of  choristers. 

The  old  Norm,  church  was  a I2th-cent. 
structure,  and  the  arches  and  the  lower  portions  of 
the  central  tower  preserve  most  of  their  original 
features.  The  old  Norm,  choir  was  extended 
eastward  later,  and  the  E.  E.  square  east  end  took 
the  place  of  the  usual  Norm,  apsidal  termination. 
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The  side  walls  of  the  Norm,  choir  comprise  the 
first  two  bays.  The  presbytery  was  added  in  the 
I3th-cent.,  E.  E.  arches  being  inserted  in  the 
Norm,  wall  and  cutting  away  the  lower  part  of  the 
Norm,  windows  on  each  side.  The  nave  aisles 
were  widened  and  extended  in  the  14th  cent., 
and  two  bays  added.  Somewhere  about  1300  a 
spire  was  added  to  the  central  tower,  and  Coker 
graphically  describes  the  accident  that  befell  it  in 
1 600,  when,  “ the  choire  being  then  full  of  people 
at  tenne  of  clock  service,  allsoe  the  streets  by  reason 
of  the  markett,  a sudden  mist  ariseing,  all  the  spire 
steeple,  being  of  a very  great  height,  was  strangely 
cast  down  ; the  stones  battered  all  the  lead  and 
brake  much  timber  of  the  roofe  of  the  church,  yet 
without  anie  hurt  to  the  people.”  The  spire  was 
not  rebuilt,  and  the  battlements  and  pinnacles  which 
replaced  it  were  added  in  1608.  The  Perp. 
western  tower  was  built  between  1448  and  1464, 
when  a new  clerestory  was  added.  The  church 
underwent  considerable  restoration,  1855-57,  when 
various  alterations  were  made,  many  of  them  by  no 
means  to  the  taste  of  archaeologists,  whose  aesthetic 
sense  was  further  shocked  in  1891  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a modern  window  which  necessitated  the 
destruction  of  the  I7th-cent.  tracing  of  the  N. 
window. 

The  church  is  built  partly  of  a rich  brown  sand- 
stone from  the  Ringwood  quarries  and  partly  of  a 
drab-coloured  stone.  Viewed  from  the  exterior  it 
is  somewhat  lacking  in  harmony,  but  it  is  full  of 
interest  from  the  architectural  standpoint,  and  the 
I4th-cent.  work  is  specially  to  be  noted.  One 
can  but  regret  the  fall  of  the  spire  of  the  central 
tower  when  viewing  the  ponderous  battlements 
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and  gigantic  pinnacles  that  replaced  it  and  give 
such  a top-heavy  appearance.  The  N.  porch, 
the  chief  entrance  to  the  church,  consists  of  two 
bays,  with  buttresses  on  each  side.  The  inner 
moulding  of  the  external  arch  springs  from  shafts 
of  Purbeck  marble.  The  staircase  turret  leading  to 
the  tower  is  a noticeable  feature  of  the  N.  transept. 

In  the  interior  the  Central  Tower  claims  first 
mention.  The  lowest  of  the  four  stages,  three  of 
which  are  open  to  the  church,  was  a portion  of 
the  old  i2th-cent.  church.  The  triforium  and 
clerestory  which  succeed  to  it  form  a lantern  that 
is  very  striking  in  its  impressive  grandeur.  The 
highest  stage  is  a plain  closed  chamber,  in  which 
squinches  of  the  vanished  spire  may  be  discerned. 
The  N.  transept,  Norm.,  was  lengthened  by  the 
addition  of  a Dec.  chantry,  founded  by  Bembre, 
one  of  the  early  deans,  who  died  in  1361.  An 
altar  recess,  Norm.,  was  found  here  in  1891  on 
removing  some  plaster.  Near  it  is  a piscina  of  the 
Dec.  period.  In  the  S . Transept  the  fine  E.  E. 
piscina  and  an  aumbry  should  be  noted.  The 
aisles  of  the  Nave  are  separated  from  it  by  six 
pointed  arches  on  each  side,  the  easternmost  being 
of  two  plain  orders  and  smaller  than  the  others. 
The  three  wide  bays  that  succeed  are  late  12th- 
cent.,  with  Pointed  Trans,  arches  and  piers  of 
massive  proportions.  The  last  two  arches  to  the 
W.  are  Dec.  The  windows  of  the  present 

clerestory  are  Perp.,  square-headed,  and  are  placed 
over  the  piers  of  the  nave  arcading.  The  clerestory 
is  probably  of  the  same  date  as  the  western  tower. 
The  E.  end  of  the  church  is  the  most  elaborate 
and  imposing.  The  Choir  and  Presbytery  are 

mainly  E.  E.,  but  the  two  pointed  arches  and  the 
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walls  of  the  first  two  bays  are  indications  of  the 
old  Norm,  choir.  The  E.  window  merits  special 
attention.  Externally  it  comprises  three  lancets 
enclosed  by  weather  moulding,  within  which,  and 
over  the  heads  of  the  lancets,  are  pierced  openings, 
the  centre  one  quatrefoil,  the  other  two,  six- 
pointed,  forming  a remarkably  early  instance  of 
plate  tracery.  From  the  inside  the  three  splayed 
openings,  the  foliated  openings,  the  clustered  shafts 
of  Purbeck  marble,  and  the  mouldings  that  enclose 
the  lights,  with  the  E.  E.  dog-tooth  ornament 
round  the  central  light,  are  noteworthy  features  of 
this  very  remarkable  window,  which  is  generally 
dated  about  1220.  The  triple  sedilta  and  piscina 
with  canopies  of  I4th-cent.  work,  are  between  the 
S.  window  and  the  fine  Beaufort  altar  - tomb. 
This  latter,  with  its  effigies  remarkably  well 
preserved,  is  a fine  and  interesting  monument  to 
John  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset,  nephew  of 
Cardinal  Beaufort  and  grandson  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
father  of  the  Lady  Margaret,  and  grandfather  of 
Henry  VII.,  a connecting  link,  indeed,  between 
Plantagenets  and  Tudors.  His  wife  is  with  him, 
he  being  in  full  armour,  and  each  wear  a collar 
with  the  letters  SS.  Under  the  opposite  arch  is 
a tomb  to  Gertrude,  daughter  of  Lord  Mountjoy, 
and  wife  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter  beheaded  by 
Henry  VIII.  in  1539.  A slab  of  Purbeck  marble 
near  this  tomb  has  a I5th-cent.  brass  inserted 
with  a plate  copper,  with  an  inscription.  Both 
are  probably  designed  to  replace  older  memorials 
of  Ethelred,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Alfred 
the  Great.  The  height  of  the  altar  adds  to  its 
dignity  and  to  the  effect  of  the  church  when 
viewed  from  this  point.  The  oak  benches  that 
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take  the  place  of  the  altar  rails  are  covered  with 
“houseling  linen/’  date  from  Puritan  times  and 
have  been  suffered  to  remain.  In  the  Trinity  or 
S.  Choir  Aisle  is  the  tomb  of  Anthony  Etricke , the 
recorder  of  Poole,  who  made  out  Monmouth’s 
commitment  after  his  capture,  an  eccentric  gentle- 
man who,  being  determined  to  be  buried  neither  in 
the  church  nor  out  of  it,  settled  the  fine  point 
involved  by  getting  a niche  cut  in  the  church  wall, 
partly  below  the  level  of  the  ground  outside,  and 
a slate  sarcophagus  inserted  to  receive  his  coffin. 
He  dated  his  decease  for  1691,  but  had  twelve 
years  during  which  to  realise  the  fact  that  his 
prophetical  instincts  were  not  infallible.  A very 
curious  old  chest,  which  formerly  contained  ancient 
deeds,  some  as  old  as  the  12th  cent.,  is  here.  It 
is  carved  out  of  a solid  mass  of  oak.  A slab  of 
John  de  Berwick,  a former  dean,  who  died  in 
1312,  and  whose  tomb  has  vanished,  is  also  in  this 
aisle.  The  N.  Choir  Aisle , or  St  George's  Aisle , 
contains  two  old  chests ; one,  Collett’s  chest,  holds 
the  deeds  of  a Corfe  Castle  charity,  and  is  fastened 
by  six  Jocks,  each  varying  in  pattern,  with  a 
separate  key  for  each  trustee.  A mutilated  effigy 
of  a knight  in  mail  armour,  known  as  the  Fitz 
Piers  monument,  and  the  monument  to  Sir 
Edmund  Uvedale,  (d.  1606),  erected  by  his 

widow  in  “ doleful  duety,”  are  here.  The  piscina, 
Perp.,  is  in  the  wall.  The  Crypt  is  beneath  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Presbytery,  and  is  a vaulted 
chamber  forming  three  bays.  The  Vestry  is  a 
vaulted  I4th-cent.  building  between  the  transept 
and  choir  aisle.  A staircase  leads  from  it  to  the 
Library  above,  the  books  in  which,  mostly  a 
bequest  of  William  Stone,  Principal  of  New  Inn 
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Hall,  Oxford,  were  attached  to  the  shelves  by  iron 
:hains,  which  fastened  on  rods  attached  to  the  shelf 
ibove.  A 1343  MS.,  “ Regimen  Animarum,” 
written  on  vellum,  a “ Breeches  ” black-letter 
Bible,  dated  1595,  and  a volume  of  Raleigh’s 
r History  of  the  World,”  are  here.  The  latter 
has  a hole  burnt  through  over  100  of  its  pages, 
said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  negligence  of 
Matthew  Prior,  who  is  also  credited  with  its 
skilful  repair.  On  the  S.  wall  of  the  Western 
Tower  is  a brass  tablet  to  Prior,  who  is  claimed 
as  of  “ Eastbrook,  in  this  town,”  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Winburn  in  Middlesex  is  also 
a claimant  in  this  obscure  matter  of  Prior’s  birth- 
place, and  that  while  two  records  at  St  John’s, 
Cambridge,  describe  him  as  t€  Middlesexiensis,” 
only  one  has  €t  Dorcestriensis.”  Dorset  usually 
has  the  " benefit  of  the  doubt,”  however.  The 
octagonal  font,  late  Norm.,  is  in  the  baptistery. 
In  another  part  of  the  tower  is  a curious  old 
clock,  the  work  of  a Glastonbury  monk  early  in 
the  14th  cent.  A globe  in  the  centre  represents 
the  earth ; the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  the  phases  of 
the  latter,  are  variously  depicted.  The  clock  still 
goes,  and  the  works,  which  are  in  a room  above, 
cause  the  Jack  outside  the  tower  to  strike  the 
quarters.  The  peal  of  eight  bells  should  be 
mentioned.  The  tenor  bell  weighs  36  cwt.  and 
bears  a Latin  inscription  with  the  date  1629. 
The  Lectern  is  dated  1623.  Two  daughters 
of  Daniel  Defoe  are  buried  here  in  the  N.  aisle. 

St  Margaret’s  Hospital  is  a little  to  the  N.  W. 
of  Wimborne.  It  is  of  very  ancient  foundation, 
probably  early  13th  cent.,  and  was  no  doubt 
originally,  like  Sherburn  Hospital  in  Durham, 
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and  many  others,  set  apart  for  lepers.  At 
indulgence  of  Pope  Innocent  IV.  in  1245  offeree 
considerable  inducements  to  the  charitably  disposed 
offering  to  “ assoyl  them  of  all  syns  forgotten,  anc 
offences  done  against  fader  and  moder,  and  al 
swerynges  neglygently  made.”  A chantry  in  the 
chapel  was  founded  by  John  Redcoddes  oi 
Redcotte,  and,  according  to  a deed  of  Henr} 
VI.’s  time,  was  well  endowed.  The  chapel  ha: 
some  interesting  features,  including  some  indication: 
of  the  old  I3th-cent.  building.  The  Courtenay 
Hospital  was  founded  under  the  will  of  the  Lad} 
Gertrude,  who  died  in  1557. 

Wimborne  St  Giles  (4  m.  N.W.  of  Verwooc 
Stat.)  is  over  8 m.  to  the  N.  of  Wimborne  Minster 
The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1732,  and  has  recently 
been  much  restored  and  beautified.  The  monu- 
mental effigy  of  a knight  in  chain  armour  is  claimec 
for  Sir  John  de  Plecy  (1313).  There  are  monu 
ments  to  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  (1627)  and  hi: 
wife ; to  the  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  Ashler 
of  the  “ Cabal,”  the  arch-opportunist  of  the  Caroline 
times,  and  the  Ahithophel  of  Dryden’s  satire ; anc 
to  the  third  earl,  the  author  of  the  “ Characteristics,’ 
the  last  consisting  of  a female  statue  by  an  Italiai 
sculptor,  an  emblem  of  “ polite  literature  mourning 
the  loss  of  her  most  distinguished  votary.”  S 
Giles’s  House,  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  seat,  is  a fine 
Elizabethan  structure,  and  contains  some  good  famih 
portraits  by  Lely  and  others.  There  is  a curiou: 
grotto  in  the  pleasure  grounds,  constructed  at  con- 
siderable outlay,  of  Indian  shells,  and  the  kitcher 
garden  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  home  of  the 
cabbage  in  this  country.  Locke  resided  here  foi 
some  time  in  the  dual  capacity  of  doctor  and  tutor 
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and  had  a distinguished  pupil  in  the  person  of  the 
third  earl. 

Win  frith  Newburgh  (3  m.  S.W.  of  Wool  Stat.) 
is  about  an  hour’s  walk  from  Lulworth  Cove.  The 
church,  restored  in  1854,  retains  some  Norm, 
portions,  the  north  doorway,  etc.  The  chancel  is 
E.  E.  The  tower  is  Perp.  The  manor  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Newburgh  family. 

Winterborne  is  the  prefix  to  a large  number  of 
parishes  which  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
two  groups.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
little  streams  that  only  flow  in  the  winter  months. 
Winterborne- Abbas,  — Came,  — Farringdon, — 
Herringstone, — Monkton, — St  Martin  or  Martins- 
town, — Steepleton  are  all  situated  a little  to  the 
S.  and  S.W.  of  Dorchester.  The  church  of  the 
first  named  has  a good  Perp.  tower,  some  E.  E. 
work  in  the  chancel,  and  a Norm.  font.  The 
ancient  stone  circle  known  as  the  Nine  Stones 
is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  church 
at  Came  contains  a carved  oak  screen  and  some 
recumbent  effigies,  full  size.  Barnes,  the  Dorset 
poet,  was  rector  here  for  the  last  twenty-five  years 
of  his  life.  Herringstone  adjoins  Came,  and  its  chief 
feature  is  the  old  manor  house,  the  seat  of  the 
Herring  family,  and,  since  James  I.’s  reign,  of  the 
Williamses.  Winterborne  Monkton  and  Winterborne 
St  Martin  are  both  contiguous  to  Maiden  Castle. 
The  old  Norm,  church  of  the  former  has  been 
much  restored.  That  of  the  latter  contains  a Norm, 
font  and  some  old  stone  shafts  near  the  altar. 
There  were  some  important  discoveries  made  at 
the  opening  of  a barrow  here  recently.  (See 
Introduction — Antiquities.)  Winterborne  Steepleton 
derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  its  church 
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boasts  one  of  the  only  three  stone  spires  in  the 
county.  The  others  are  at  Iwerne  Minster  and 
Trent.  The  church  has  a Norm,  font,  and  the 
N.  and  S.  doorways  are  Norm. 

The  other  group  of  Winterbornes,  viz. — Clen- 
stone,  — Houghton,  — Kingston,  — Stickland,  — 
Thompson  (or  Tomson),  — Whitechurch,  and 
Zelstone,  are  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county 
and  lie  mostly  W.  and  S.  of  Blandford.  At 
Clenstone  the  manor  house,  now  a farm-house,  is 
interesting,  an  old  portion  of  the  former  seat  of 
the  De  la  Lyndes  and  the  Mortons  remaining, 
while  the  barn  is  worthy  of  inspection.  The 
church  at  Stickland  has  been  carefully  restored 
and  some  curious  old  features  brought  to  light, 
notably  portions  of  an  old  oak  waggon-roof,  dis- 
covered in  the  chancel,  parts  of  a carved  oak  screen, 
and  a sculpture  of  the  Holy  Rood  which  had  been 
built  into  the  wall  of  the  porch.  Kingston  has  a 
small  church  in  E.  E.  style,  restored  by  the  late 
Mr  G.  E.  Street,  and  there  are  some  interesting  pre- 
historic remains  in  the  neighbourhood.  Thompson 
has  a small  church,  rebuilt  by  Archbishop  Wake 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  cent. ; and  the  old 
seat  of  the  Husseys,  now  a farm-house,  retains  some 
of  its  ancient  features.  Winterborne  Whitechurch 
has  a very  interesting  church  with  an  E.  E.  chancel, 
a central  tower,  a curious  font  dated  1450,  and 
a fine  old  pulpit  removed  from  the  parish  church- 
at  Milton.  The  grandfather  of  John  and  Charles 
Wesley  was  vicar  here  from  1658  to  1662.! 
What  combe  House , the  seat  of  Col.  Mansel-Pley- 
dell,  contains  an  exceptionally  good  collection  of 
pictures,  comprising  works  of  Vandyke,  Lely, 
Kneller,  Gainsborough,  Zucchero,  Andrea  del 
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Sarto,  and  George  Morland.  (For  Winterbourne 
Anderstone  see  Anderson.) 

Witchampton  (5  m.  N.W.  of  Wimborne  Stat.) 
has  a good  church,  Perp.,  very  well  restored  in 
1832  by  the  late  Mr  H.  C.  Sturt.  The  fine 
old  tithe-barn  should  also  be  seen. 

Woodlands  (2  m.  W.  of  Verwood  Stat.). 
The  church  is  modern  and  was  built  by  the  late 
Countess  of  Shaftesbury  from  designs  by  Mr  G.  F. 
Bodley,  R.A.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth  was 
captured  on  the  Woodlands  estate  after  his  defeat 
at  Sedgemoor.  He  was  making  for  the  New 
Forest  with  Lord  Grey  of  Wark  and  a few 
others,  but  their  horses  broke  down  on  Cranborne 
Chase  and  the  party  separated.  Grey  was  soon 
captured,  and  the  hunt  for  Monmouth  became 
keener  than  ever.  He  was  at  last  discovered  in 
a ditch  hidden  by  the  fern  and  bracken  and 
sheltered  at  that  spot  by  an  ash-tree,  which  is 
still  pointed  out,  while  the  adjacent  field  is  known 
as  “ Monmouth’s  Close.”  It  forms  part  of  a 
cultivated  tract  on  Horton  Heath,  known  as  the 
Island.  Knowlton , formerly  the  chief  place  in 
this  parish,  is  now  only  marked  by  the  ivy-clad 
ruins  of  the  old  church.  The  bowl  of  the  ancient 
font  is  in  the  new  church  at  Woodlands. 

Woodsford  (ij  m.  N.W.  of  Moreton  Stat.). 
Woodsford  Castle,  or  Woodsford  - Strang  ways, 
should  be  seen.  It  is  now  occupied  as  a farm- 
house, but  has  been  carefully  restored  by  the  late 
Lord  Ilchester,  the  head  of  the  Strangway s 
family,  and  has  several  exceedingly  interesting 
features.  It  was  built  by  Guy  de  Brian  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  is  oblong  in  shape, 
with  a vaulted  ground  floor,  above  which  are  the 
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hall,  with  oratory,  queen’s  room,  guard  chamber, 
and  another  hall  containing  an  ancient  fireplace. 
One  of  the  four  square  towers  remains  in  good 
condition.  The  E.  E.  church  was  rebuilt  in  1863. 
Curiously  enough,  the  other  farm-house  in  this 
parish  is  an  old  Tudor  manor  house.  East  and 
West  Woody ates  are  in  the  extreme  N.E.  of  the 
county,  on  the  Wiltshire  border,  and  close  to 
Cranborne  Chase.  Verwood,  8^  m.,  is  the  nearest 
railway  stat.  The  main  road  from  Salisbury  to 
Dorchester  is  joined  at  E.  Woodyates  by  the  Roman 
road,  the  Via  Iceniana  or  Icknield  Street,  which 
connected  Old  Sarum  with  Badbury  Rings,  and 
is  known  farther  S.  as  the  Ackling  Ditch,  or 
Ackling  Dyke.  The  late  General  Pitt- Rivers 
made  some  extensive  excavations  at  Woodyates 
and  claimed  it  as  the  site  of  Vindogladia,  the 
Roman  station. 

Wool  has  a railway  stat.  on  the  L.  & S.W.R., 
between  Wareham  and  Dorchester.  The  church 
is  E.  E.  and  Perp.  The  chancel  arch  is  in  three 
divisions.  The  very  interesting  old  embroidered 
velvet  pulpit  cloth,  formerly  belonging  to  Bindon 
Abbey,  is  now  in  the  County  Museum  at  Dor- 
chester. In  the  vestry  is  an  old  Roman  cresset,  with 
bowls  for  wicks  and  oil  to  form  a lamp.  The 
Frome  is  here  crossed  by  a five-arched  bridge,  close 
to  which  is  the  venerable  building,  now  a farmhouse, 
but  once  the  manor  house  of  the  Turbervilles,  which 
figures  in  Mr  Hardy’s  romance  as  the  scene  of  the 
memorable  wedding  night  of  Angel  Clare  and 
u Tess.” 

Woolland  (5  m.  S.W.  of  Shillingstone  Stat.) 
has  a handsome  modern  church,  designed  by 
Gilbert  Scott.  There  is  a brass  here  of  Mary 
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Argenton,  lady  of  the  manor,  who  died  in  1666. 
The  Dec.  font  belonged  to  an  older  building. 

Wootton  Glanville,  or  Glanville  Wootton 
(6|  m.  E.  of  Yetminster  Stat.),  has  an  interesting 
church,  the  S.  chapel  of  which  was  a chantry 
founded  by  the  De  Glanville  family,  an  effigy  of 
one  of  whose  members  reposes  on  a f ne  stone  coffin. 
The  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  once  resided  at 
Round  Chimneys , an  old  i6th-cent.  mansion  near 
at  hand. 

North  Wootton  (2J  m.  S.E.  of  Sherborne 
Stat.)  is  a small  parish  that  calls  for  no  special 
mention. 

Worth  Matr avers  (4  m.  S.W.  of  Swanage 
Stat.)  is  in  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  county,  close  to 
St  Aldhelm’s  Head.  The  church  has  been  well 
restored  by  the  Earl  of  Eldon,  and  possesses  more 
than  ordinary  interest.  The  tower  is  Norm,  and 
has  three  storeys,  and  the  nave  and  S.  doorway  are 
also  Norm.  The  latter  has  some  good  mouldings, 
and  over  it  is  a tympanum,  enclosed  in  an  arch, 
with  an  ancient  bas-relief  now  much  defaced.  The 
chancel  arch  is  a good  sample  of  Early  Norm,  with 
good  characteristic  ornamentation.  The  chancel 
is  E.  E.  Under  the  eaves  of  the  roof  of  nave  and 
chancel  is  a remarkable  projecting  eaves-course 
with  some  very  curious  grotesquely  carved  heads. 
There  is  a Dec.  E.  window  with  some  good 
tracery.  The  piscina  with  the  empty  foliated 
niche  above  it  and  the  Perp.  font  may  be  mentioned. 
Benjamin  Jesty,  of  Downshay , an  old  Jacobean 
manor  house  near,  on  the  site  probably  of  the  old 
seat  of  the  Matravers  family,  is  buried  in  Worth 
churchyard,  and  his  tombstone  speaks  of  him  as 
“the  first  person  (known)  that  introduced  the 
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cow-pox  by  inoculation,  and  who  from  his  strength 
of  mind  made  the  experiment  from  the  cow  on 
his  wife  and  two  sons  in  the  year  1774.”  The 
“ strength  of  mind  ” of  the  patients  is  taken  for 
granted.  Inoculation,  as  a remedy  for  smallpox, 
had  been  introduced  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu  from  Turkey  in  the  first  half  of  the 
century,  but  the  early  experiments  were  made  on 
condemned  prisoners. 

Wootton  Fitzpaine  (6  m.  S.E.  of  Axminster 
Stat.).  Both  church  and  manor  house  have  been 
largely  rebuilt  and  modernised. 

Wraxall , or  Wraxhall  (3  m.  N.W.  of  Maiden 
Newton  Stat.).  The  small  church  is  Trans. 
Norm.,  and  the  Elizabethan  manor  house  has 
suffered  the  usual  fate  and  is  a farm-house. 

Wyke  Regis  is  m.  S.W.  of  Weymouth, 
of  which  town  it  is  a rapidly  growing  suburb,  the 
population  having  more  than  doubled  during  the 
past  decade.  The  two  seas,  the  Portland  Roads 
inlet  of  Weymouth  Bay  and  the  great  West  Bay, 
nearly  meet  here,  and  some  good  views  may  be  had 
over  both.  The  Whitehead  torpedo  works  give 
employment  to  some  500  people,  and  the  increasing 
importance  of  Portland  as  a naval  station  is  a further 
factor  in  the  development  of  what  a little  while 
ago  was  only  a fishing  village,  albeit  one  of  great 
antiquity,  and  in  past  times  not  without  importance. 
There  is  an  ancient  British  cemetery  here,  and 
Celtic  and  Roman  remains  have  been  discovered  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  amazing  plurality  of 
churchyards  is  accounted  for  partly  by  the  fact 
that  Wyke  is  the  mother-church  of  Weymouth, 
and  was  long  the  burying-place  of  its  dead,  and 
partly  to  the  heavy  calls  made  upon  it  by  the 
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terrible  wrecks  that,  before  the  days  of  steam, 
earned  for  this  part  of  the  West  Bay  the  ominous 
title  of  “ Deadman’s  Bay.”  No  fewer  than  17 
officers  and  215  soldiers  perished  in  the  great 
storm  of  November  1795  (when  three  transports 
went  down),  and  a large  number  of  the  bodies 
were  interred  here.  Ten  years  later  the  Aber- 
gavenny went  down  with  all  hands  (including 
Captain  Wordsworth,  a brother  of  the  poet)  and 
a large  number  of  passengers.  The  church  is  a fine 
large  structure  of  considerable  antiquity,  exceedingly 
well  placed,  its  tower  being  a prominent  object  for 
some  distance,  especially  seaward.  It  is  Perp.  in 
style,  and  in  the  Diocesan  Register,  under  date 
1455,  the  consecration  is  mentioned  as  " de  novo 
edificatam.”  The  oldest  portions,  the  aisle  arcades, 
are  probably  of  the  early  15th  cent.,  and  the  list  of 
rectors  goes  back  to  1302.  The  splayed  hagio- 
scope, the  E.  window  with  five  cinquefoiled  lights 
and  some  good  tracery,  the  reredos  partly  formed 
probably  of  the  rood  screen,  the  ornamentation  of 
the  nave  arcades,  and  the  corbels  and  gargoyles  are 
all  worthy  of  attention. 

Wynford  Eagle  ( i|  m.  S.W.  of  Maiden  New- 
ton Stat.).  The  church  was  built  in  1842,  but 
a curious  tympanum  of  a Norm,  door,  belonging  to 
its  predecessor,  is  preserved.  Sydenham,  the 
famous  physician  of  Caroline  times,  was  bom  here 
in  1624. 

Yetminster  has  a station  on  the  G.W.  Railway. 
The  church  is  a fine  Perp.  building,  restored  in 
1890,  and  is  well  situated  on  rising  ground  com- 
manding views  of  the  Downs  from  Bubb  Down 
to  Dogberry.  In  Domesday  Book  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  holds  “ Estminstre,”  as  it  was  then 
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called.  The  manor  was  long  annexed  to  Sarum, 
but  was  granted  by  James  I.  to  Carr.  The  church 
was  a “ peculiar  ” of  the  Dean  of  Sarum,  but  the 
Dean’s  jurisdiction  was  limited  to  every  third 
year.  It  is  a very  interesting  structure,  built,  with 
the  exception  of  the  chancel,  at  the  end  of  the 
15th  cent.  The  chancel  is  much  later.  The  E., 
window  is  of  three  pointed  lights,  and  there  is  a 
doorway  in  the  N.  wall.  The  chancel  is  entered 
from  the  nave  by  a wide  and  lofty  arch.  Part  of 
the  shafts  were  removed  to  make  room  for  an  oak 
screen,  of  which,  however,  only  part  of  the  base 
remains.  S.  of  the  arch,  at  the  head  of  the  shaft, 
a square  stone  bracket,  carved  on  the  under  side, 
projects  into  the  nave  to  carry  the  rood  beam.  On 
each  side  of  the  nave  three  arches  open  into  the 
aisles,  resting  on  lofty,  slender,  clustered  columns 
with  traces  of  red  and  black  colouring.  Many  of 
the  ancient  low  oak  benches,  with  their  ends  capped 
with  Tudor  flowers,  remain.  The  nave  has  an 
open  timber  barrel-roof,  and  the  aisles  lean-to 
timber  roofs.  The  beams  still  retain  their  ancient 
coloured  decorations,  the  “ I.H.S.”  crowned,  alter- 
nating with  stars.  The  bosses  at  the  intersection 
of  the  timbers  in  the  aisles  are  boldly  carved,  and 
the  three  large  windows  have  four  trefoiled  lights, 
with  smaller  ones  in  the  tracery  above  them. 
There  is  a small  pointed  doorway  in  the  S.  aisle, 
outside  which  is  a stoup  hollowed  in  the  side  of  the 
adjoining  buttress.  The  lofty  tower  arch,  the 
western  door,  and  a fine  W.  window  of  cinque- 
foiled  lights  with  trefoiled  openings  above  them, 
should  be  noted.  Other  special  features  are  the 
two  small  slightly  pointed  windows  above  the 
chancel  arch,  another  high  up  in  the  N.  wall  or 
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the  N.  aisle,  and  two  in  similar  positions  in  the 
S.  aisle.  Externally  the  building  is  embattled 
throughout,  except  the  chancel.  The  keystone  of 
the  string  course  which  runs  round  the  church  is 
charged  with  a small  cross  patee.  Larger  con- 
secration crosses  may  be  seen  on  the  front  of  many 
of  the  buttresses.  There  is  a good  brass  to  Sir 
John  de  Horsey  and  his  lady  (1531).  The 
Grammar  School  was  founded  by  Robert  Boyle. 
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The  following  is  a list  of  Dorset  places,  and 
the  assumed  names  given  to  them  in  Mr  Hardy’s 
works : — 


“ Wessex”  Names. 

‘ £ Abbot’s  Cernel  ” 

“ Anglebury  ” 

“Buckbury  Fitzpiers  ” 

16  Budmouth  ” 

“ Casterbridge  ” 

“Chalk  Newton” 

“ Chase  ” (The) 
“Chasetown”  or  ££  Chase- 
borough  ” 

££  Chene  Manor  ” 

££  Ciavinium  ” 

£<  Corvesgate  Castle  ” 

££  Durnover  ” 

££  East  Egdon  ” 

£C  Egdon  Heath  ” 

££  Emminster  ” 

“ Enkworth  ” 

“ Evershead  ” 

“ Flintcomb  Ash  ” 

££  Great  Hintock  House  ” 

££  Great  Hintock  ” 

££  Greenhill  ” 


Dorset  Names. 

Cerne  Abbas 
Wareham 
Okeford  Fitzpainc 
W ey mouth 
Dorchester 
Maiden  Newton 
Cranborne  Chase 
Cranborne 

Canford  Manor 
Jordan  Hill  (near  Wey- 
mouth) 

Corfe  Castle 

Fordington 

Affpuddle 

The  Heaths  E.  of  Dor- 
chester 
Beaminster 
Encombe 
Evers  hot 

Dole's  Ash  (near  Puddle- 
trenthide) 

Turnworth 
Minterne  Magna 
Woodbury  Hill  (near  Bere 
Regis) 

Poole 
East  Stoke 


££  Havenpool 
<£  Holmstoke 
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“Isle  of  Slingers ” 

“ King  Henry  VIII,  Castle  ” 

“ King’s  Bere  ” 

“ King’s  Hintock  Court  ” 

“ Knapwater  House  ” 

“ Knollingwood  ” 

“ Knollsea  ” 

“ Leddenton  ” 

“ Little  Hintock  ” 

“ Longpuddle  ” 

“ Lornton  Inn  ” 

“ Lulstead  ” 

“ Marlott  ” 

“ Mellstock  ” 

“ Middleton  Abbey  ” 

“ Millpond  St  Jude’s  ” 

“ Nether  Mynton  ” 

“ Norcombe  ” 

“ Nuzzlebury  ” 

“ Oakbury  Fitzpiers  ” 

“ Overcombe  ” 

“Ox  well  ” 

“Pommery”  or  “ Pum- 
merie  ” 

“ Port  Bredy  ” 

“ Po’sham  ” 

“ Ringsworth  ” 

“ Roy  Town  99 

“ Shaston  ” 

“ Sherton  Abbas  ” 

“ Shottsford  Forum  ” 

“ Southerton  ” 

“ Stickleford  ” 

“ Stourcastle  ” 

“ Street  of  Wells  ” (The) 

“ Sylvania  Castle  ” 
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Portland 

Sandcsfoot  Castle  (near  Wey- 
mouth) 

Bere  Regis 
Melbury  Sampford 
Kingston  House  (near  Stins- 
ford) 

IVimborne  St  Giles 
Sivanage 
Gillingham 
Melbury  Osmund 
Puddlehinton  and  Puddle - 
trenthide 
Horton  Inn 
Lulworth 
Marnhull 

Stinsford  (and  adjacent 
hamlets) 

Milton  Abbey 
Milborne  St  Andrew's 
Overmoignc 
Eggardon  Hill 
Hazelbury  Bryan 
Okeford  Fitzpaine 
Sutton  Poyntz 
Pox  well 

Poundbury  Camp  (Dor- 
chester) 

Bridport 

Portesham 

Ringstead  (near  Lulworth 
Cove) 

Troy  Town  (near  Puddle- 
town) 

Shaftesbury 
Sherborne 
Blandford  Forum 
Wareham 
Tincleton 

Sturminster  Newton 
Fortune's  Well  (Portland) 
Pennsylvania  Castle  (Port- 
land) 
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44  Talbot  Hayes  ” 


Norris  Mill  Farm  (between 


44  Tolchurch  ” 
44  Warborne” 


Stinsford  andTincleton) 
Tolpuddle 


44  Weatherbury 99 
44  Welland  House” 

44  Well-bridge  ” 

4‘  Yalbury  Great  Wood  99 


Wimborne 

Puddleto’ivn 

Charborough  (near  Morden) 


Wool 


44  Yewsholt 99 


Yello’wham  Wood  (between 
Dorchester  and  Puddle- 
town) 


Farrs  (near  Pamphill) 
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The  following  connected  account  of  Charles  II.’s 
adventures  in  Dorset  on  his  way  to  the  coast  after 
the  Battle  of  Worcester  is  condensed  from  the 
“ Boscobel  Tracts”  : — 

After  vainly  attempting  to  procure  a ship  at 
Bristol,  it  was  determined  to  try  the  southern 
ports,  and,  as  a first  step,  to  make  for  Trent,  on 
the  Somersetshire  border  (now  included  in  Dorset), 
where  lived  Frank  Windham,  “ the  Knight  Mar- 
shall’s brother,  my  old  acquaintance  and  a very 
honest  man,”  says  the  king  in  his  “ Narrative.” 
Lord  Wilmot  was  sent  on  in  advance,  and  the 
king  followed  with  Mrs  Lane,  still  disguised  as 
her  serving-man.  On  arriving  at  Trent  he  was 
lodged  in  the  Lady  Wyndham’s  chamber,  with  a 
secret  hiding-place  near  in  case  of  imminent  danger. 
Colonel  Giles  Strangways  was  communicated 
with,  but  “ all  of  his  acquaintance  in  Weymouth 
being  vanished,  and  in  Poole  and  Lime  he  being 
a meer  stranger,”  he  could  do  nothing  but  re- 
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plenish  the  king’s  purse  to  the  tune  of  a hundred 
pounds.  Some  of  the  troops  from  Worcester  had 
now  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Trent,  and  the 
bells  were  rung  and  bonfires  lighted,  “ one  trooper 
telling  the  people  he  had  killed  me,  and  that  that 
was  my  buff  coat  he  had  on,”  remarks  the  king. 
Colonel  Wyndham,  venturing  to  Lyme,  entrusted 
the  business  of  transportation  to  Capt.  Wm.  Elles- 
don,  formerly  in  the  army,  who  undertook  to  find 
a vessel  and  proceeded  to  negotiate  with  one  of  his 
tenants,  Stephen  Limbry,  the  master  of  a small 
vessel  about  to  sail  for  St  Malo,  who  was  told 
frankly  that  a passage  was  wanted  for  a gentleman 
“who  had  a finger  in  the  pye  at  Worcester.” 
Terms  were  arranged,  and  it  was  settled  that  a 
boat  should  pick  the  king  up  at  Charmouth,  the 
ship  awaiting  it  in  Charmouth  Roads.  Rooms 
were  secured  at  the  inn  there,  and  the  king,  re- 
suming his  disguise  as  Wm.  Jackson,  and  riding 
before  Mrs  Coninsby,  a cousin  of  Wyndham’s, 
left  Trent  for  the  rendezvous,  calling  on  the  way 
at  Ellesdon’s  farm,  and  getting  safely  to  the  inn, 
where  Limbry  came  with  the  good  news  that  all 
was  prepared,  and  that  the  long-boat  would  be  at 
the  appointed  place  about  midnight.  Unluckily, 
two  hours  before  that  time  the  master  went  ashore 
for  some  linen.  He  had  revealed  something  con- 
cerning his  mission  to  his  wife,  and  she,  alarmed 
at  a proclamation  issued  that  very  day,  denouncing 
dreadful  penalties  against  all  who  should  conceal 
the  king  or  his  followers,  promptly  locked  her 
husband  in  his  chamber  and  refused  to  release  him. 
The  king  and  Lord  Wilmot  waited  at  the  inn  in 
vain,  and  a messenger  was  despatched  to  Ellesdon, 
who  strongly  advised  the  king  not  to  stay  longer 
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in  Charmouth.  He  at  once  left  for  Bridport, 
leaving  Lord  Wilmot  to  follow  later.  It  was 
quite  time  they  were  off.  One  Hamnet,  a smith, 
being  called  upon  to  shoe  Lord  Wilmot’s  horse, 
declared  that  “its  shoes  had  been  set  in  three 
several  counties,  and  one  of  them  in  Worcester- 
shire.” The  ostler  gossiped  about  the  company 
that  had  been  there,  how  they  sat  up  and  kept 
their  horses  saddled  all  the  night  and  so  on,  and 
being  himself  a soldier,  one  of  Captain  Macy’s 
men,  he  suspected  the  truth  and  set  off  for  the 
parson,  “one  Westly,”  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
circumstances.  Luckily  the  parson  was  at  his 
morning  exercise  and  was  “ something  long- 
winded,”  and  the  ostler,  “unwilling  to  lose  his 
reward  at  the  gentleman’s  taking  horse,”  returned 
to  the  inn.  After  Wilmot’s  departure,  Hamnet 
the  smith  repaired  to  Westly,  who  soon  came 
bustling  down  and  accosted  the  landlady  : “ Why, 
how  now,  Margaret ! You  are  a maid  of 
honour  now.”  “ What  mean  you  by  that,  Mr 
Parson  ? ” quoth  she.  Said  he  : “Why,  Charles 
Stuart  lay  last  night  at  your  house,  and  kissed 
you  at  his  departure  ; so  that  now  you  can’t  but 
be  a maid  of  honour.”  This  roused  her  anger. 
“ If  I thought  it  was  the  king  I would  think  the 
better  of  my  lips  all  the  days  of  my  life,  and  so 
you,  Mr  Parson,  get  out  of  my  house.”  Westly 
and  the  smith  now  applied  to  Mr  Butler,  a justice 
of  the  peace,  for  warrants,  but  that  gentleman, 
fortunately,  failed  to  share  their  suspicions,  and 
refused  to  act.  The  ostler,  however,  in  his  turn 
had  taken  the  information  to  Captain  Macy,  at 
Lyme,  who  started  off'  to  Bridport  in  pursuit. 
Charles  had  reached  that  place  safely,  and  put 
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up  at  the  “ George.’’  The  place  was  full  of 
soldiers,  part  of  an  expedition  for  the  reduction 
of  the  Channel  Islands,  but  Charles  and  his 
small  party  rode  boldly  through  them  and  were 
not  molested.  Wilmot,  on  arriving,  put  up  at 
another  inn,  and  at  once  sent  a message  urging 
immediate  departure.  So,  after  a hasty  meal,  the 
king  quitted  Bridport,  and  was  soon  joined  on  the 
road  by  Lord  Wilmot.  After  going  a short 
distance  they  very  wisely  quitted  the  main  road 
and  turned  into  a lane  leading  to  Broadwindsor, 
thus  escaping  Macy  and  the  pursuers,  who,  after 
inquiries  at  Bridport,  had  pushed  on  to  Dorchester. 
The  landlord  of  the  inn  at  Broadwindsor  was  known 
to  Colonel  Wyndham,  who  told  him  a plausible 
story  about  his  friends,  and  procured  accommoda- 
tion for  them.  “ Yet  here  the  face  of  danger  was 
again  discovered  unto  them,  for  they  had  not  been 
housed  much  above  half  an  hour  before  a company 
of  troopers,  to  the  number  of  40,  came  thither, 
with  an  intention  to  quarter  in  this  and  other 
houses  adjacent,  which  accident  might  have  proved 
fatal  to  his  majesty  (the  soldiers  everywhere  being 
proudly  inquisitive  about  strangers)  had  not  God 
in  His  mercy  incapacitated  them  by  cutting  out 
work  of  another  nature  for  them.  For  having  a 
woman  in  their  company  who,  not  long  after  their 
coming  thither,  fell  in  travail  and  was  delivered  of 
a child,  the  officers  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
said  parish,  having  notice  thereof,  contested  so 
long  with  them  about  freeing  their  parish  from 
the  burthen  of  its  maintenance  till  sleep  and 
drowsiness  had  rendered  their  heads  unfit  for 
anything  but  their  pillows,  upon  which,  while 
they  securely  slept,  his  majesty,  together  with  his 
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attendants,  arising  some  hours  before  day,  and 
taking  the  opportunity  of  that  time  of  silence, 
retired  themselves  undiscovered  unto  Trent.” 
There  things  shortly  began  to  wear  an  ominous 
appearance.  There  were  movements  of  troops  at 
Sherborne,  and  suspicious  rumours  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Colonel  Phelips  of  Montacute  was 
called  into  counsel,  and  after  he  had  vainly  tried 
to  get  a vessel  at  Southampton,  it  was  decided  to 
make  for  the  Sussex  coast,  and  the  king  left 
Trent  for  Heale  House,  near  Salisbury,  while 
Colonel  Gunter  proceeded  on  a successful  errand  to 
Shoreham.  Including  his  visit  to  Lyme  and  Brid- 
port,  Charles  was  at  Trent  for  about  nineteen  days, 
during  the  greater  part  of  which  time  “ he  was, 
for  his  own  security,  forced  to  confine  himself  to 
the  voluntary  imprisonment  of  his  chamber,  which 
was  happily  accommodated  (in  case  the  rebels  had 
searched  the  house)  with  an  old,  well-contrived 
secret  place  long  before  made  (for  a shelter  against 
the  inquisition  of  pursuivants)  by  some  of  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Gerhards,  Col.  Windham’s 
lady’s  ancestors,  who  were  recusants,  and  had 
formerly  been  owners  of  that  house.”  The 
Westly  of  the  narrative  was  Bartholomew  Westly 
or  Wesley,  an  ancestor  of  John  and  Charles 
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Some  confusion  seems  to  have  existed  with 
reference  to  the  Raphael  cartoons  from  which 
the  famous  tapestries  at  Ford  Abbey  were  worked. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  they  were  drawn  at 
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the  command  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  but  their  after 
history  has  been  somewhat  disputed,  some  assert- 
ing that  we  are  indebted  for  their  acquisition  to 
Cromwell,  while  Hampton  Court  Palace  has  been 
assigned  as  their  resting-place.  I am  indebted  to 
the  authorities  of  the  palace  and  of  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  for  the  following  facts,  which 
should  clear  up  all  doubts. 

The  cartoons  were  designed  by  Raphael  at 
Pope  Leo’s  invitation.  They  were  bought  by 
Charles  I.,  on  the  advice  of  Rubens,  and  removed 
from  Brussels  in  1630.  Their  first  resting-place 
is  not  recorded,  but  was  probably  Whitehall. 
William  III.  caused  them  to  be  fixed  at  his 
favourite  residence,  Hampton  Court  Palace,  where 
they  remained  until  1865,  when  they  were  removed 
to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  where  they 
still  are.  They  are  the  property  of  His  Majesty 
the  King. 
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deliza,  Viscountess  of  Devon, 

*53>  lS?  ^ 
discough,  Bp.,  125 
Idwold,  St,  84 
>lfric,  84 

Ufrith,  Queen  (see  Elfrida) 

erschodt,  Van,  43 

gricola,  42 

iry,  Sir  G.,  95 

lbert,  Prince,  221 

ldhelm,  St,  47,  57,  120,  237, 

1 238,  269,  277 
lford,  Dean,  92 

lfred  the  Great,  38,  45,  61,  73, 
109,  232,  237,  246,  258,  259, 
275,  277,  281 
lington,  Lord,  132 
nne  of  Austria,  203 

— of  Denmark,  162 

— Philip  de,  131 

— Queen,  155,  159,  196 
nning,  Mary,  12,  93,  188,  189 
.ntoninus,  151 

.rgenton,  Mary  (brass),  289 
Arripay”  (see  Page,  Harry) 
.rthur,  Duke  of  Brittany,  in 

— King,  37,  60,  135 
rtur,  John  (brass),  200 
rundel,  Earl  of,  90 

— Sir  John  (tomb),  104 
rundel  of  Nevice,  Lady  (tomb), 

257 

rundell  family,  194,  257 
.shley,  Anthony,  Lord  (see 
Shaftesbury,  Earls  of),  284 

— Sir  Anthony  (monu- 
ment), 284 

shley-Cooper  family  (see 
Shaftesbury,  Earls  of),  170 
sser,  237 

thelstan,  58,  126,  140,  199,  200, 
201,  205,  225,  272 
tsere,  272 


Aubrey,  70 

Augustine,  St,  84,  86,  207 
Augustus  (Emperor),  81 
Austen,  Jane,  49,  92,  186,  187 
Austria,  Philip,  Archduke  of, 
89,  91 
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Bacon,  Lord,  113 
Baldwin,  Archbishop,  47,  160 
Banlces  family,  89,  113,  123,  200, 
206,  207,  208 

Lady,  113,  114,  115,  116, 

122 

Sir  John,  113,  207 

Barberini,  Cardinal,  64 
Barnes,  Thomas  (brass),  79 

William,  48,  63,  135,  136, 

142,  143,  161,  285 
Barry,  Sir  Charles,  46,  80,  206 
Bastard,  Rev.  Thos.,  66,  71 
Beaufort,  Cardinal,  281 

family  (monument),  281 

John,  Duke  of  Somerset 

(monument),  281 

Margaret,  Countess  of 

Richmond,  112,  278,  281 
Becket,  270 
Bedford,  Duke  of,  175 

Earl  of,  249 

Beechey,  Sir  Wm.,  223,  274 
Bell,  Thomas,  215 
Bembre,  Dean,  280 
Bentham,  Jeremy,  49,  155 
Beohtricor  Bertric  (seeBrithric), 
217,  269 
Berghem,  207 
Berne,  106 
Bertulfus,  51 
Berwick,  John  de,  282 
Betterton,  207 

Bindon,  Thomas  Howard,  Lord, 
181,  193 
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Bingham  family,  196 
— — Sir  Richard,  196 
Birinius,  St,  140 
Bishop  family,  105 
Blake,  Admiral,  186,  217,  218 
Blore,  80 

Blount,  Martha,  48,  250 
Bodley,  G.  F.,  251,  287 
Bond  family,  253 

Lady  Selina,  169 

Nathaniel,  169 

Bone,  Henry,  208 
Boniface,  St  ( Winfrid  of  Devon), 
277 

Borgia,  Cardinal,  206 
Borlase,  Sir  John  and  Lady, 
207 

Bowyer,  John  (monument),  252 
Boyle,  Robert,  50,  247,  252,  293 
Bradford,  Wm.,  Abbot,  241,  242, 
244 

Bradley,  Abbot,  199 
Braose,  Giles  de  (tomb),  170 
Breton  family,  92 
Brian,  Guy  de,  287 
Bridport,  Alex.  Hood,  first  Lord, 
50,  63,  203,  264 
Bridport,  Bp.,  75 
Brioniis,  Baldwin  de,  153,  156 
Bristol,  Bishop  of  (present),  120 
(note) 

first  Earl  of,  249 

second  Earl  of,  250 

third  Earl  of,  245 

Brithric  (see  Beohtric),  217 
Broderip  family,  192 
Brook  family,  264 

Sir  Thomas  (brass),  264 

Brouncker,  H.  F.,  126 
Brown,  Thomas  (brass),  227 
Browne,  John,  160 

Robert,  160 

Browning  family,  194 
Brumhall,  Rev.  Mr,  191 
Brunei,  I.  K.,  136 
Brunyng,  John,  Abbot,  241 
Bryan  family,  166 
Bryte  family,  192 
Buchan,  Dr,  23 
Buckingham,  Duke  of,  85 

George  Villiers,  Duke  of, 

203 

Buckland,  Dr,  41,  95,  98,  100 
Burney,  Fanny,  49, 180,  273 
Butler  (Charmouth),  298 
Samuel,  129 
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Cadwallader,  156 
Camden,  83,  232,  272 
Campbell,  Lord,  175 
Canaletto,  195 
Candida,  St,  276 
Canute  or  Cnut,  38,  51,  85, 163 
211,  232,  265,  269 
Capys,  232 
Carlini,  200 
Carlyle,  249 

Carnarvon,  Earl  of,  185,  217 
Caroline  of  Anspach,  262 
Carpenter,  R.  C.,  243 
Carr,  Robert,  249,  292 
Carracci,  207 

Carter,  Canon,  “of  Clewer,” 
228 

Case,  Dr,  188 
Catherine  of  Russia,  159 
Catug,  Bishop,  270 
Cecil  family,  126 

Lord  Eustace,  190 

Robert,  46,  126,  249 

Cenwulf,  184 
Cerdic,  60 
Cervantes,  196 
Chadwick,  Major,  103 
Chafin,  Mr,  129,  130 

Rev.  Mr,  130 

Chamberlain,  Mrs,  145 
Channing  family,  49 

Mary,  137 

Chantrey,  175,  194 
Chard,  Thomas,  Abbot,  154, 156, 
160 

Charles  I.,  71,  89,  126,  142,  159, 
162,  203,  206,  207,  269,  301 

II*.  5>  74,  75,  76,  78,  92, 

123,  132,  181,  206,  207,  209, 
21 1,  220,  265,  296  et  seq. 

V.,  89,  101 

X.,  182 

Charlotte,  Princess,  132 
Chatham,  Lord,  72 
Cheney  or  Cheyne,  Sir  Nicholas 
de,  226 

Chester,  D’Avranches,  Earl  of, 
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Chideock  family,  75,  104,  141 

John  de,  104 

Chubb,  Matthew  (tomb),  145 
Churchill,  General,  47,  202 
Cifrewast  family,  131 
Cifrewast,  William  (tomb),  131 
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Clare,  Earl  of,  86 
Richard  de,  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester, 234 

Clarence,  George,  Duke  of,  85, 
112 

Clarendon,  Lord,  141,  157,  163, 
172,  185,  186,  207,  217 
Clavel  family,  105  (tomb),  174 

Sir  William,  174 

Clayton  & Bell,  244 
Clement,  Abbot,  240 
Cockram  family,  260 
Coke,  Sir  Edward,  113 
Coker,  51,  83,  279 

family,  75,  192,  266 

Coleridge,  49,  78 
Collett  family,  282 
Compton  of  Minstead  family, 
192 

Confucius,  81 

Coninsby  or  Coningsby,  Mrs, 
297  . 

Constantine,  Emperor,  101 
Coode,  Sir  John,  95 
Cooper,  Anthony  Ashley-,  first 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  284 
Coram,  Thomas,  188 
Cornwall,  Earl  of,  84 
Correggio,  64 
Courtenay  family,  156,  171 

Lord  Reginald  de, 
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the  Lady  Gertrude, 

284 

Craik,  G.  L.,  77 
Creech,  71 
Criswick,  87 

Cromwell,  132,  155,  166,  171, 
172,  217,  301 

Thomas,  64,  228 

Crowe,  Dr,  48,  77,  124,  254 
Culliford  family,  175 
Curran,  188 

Cuthberga,  St,  277,  278 
Cuvier,  26 
Cwenburh,  277 
Cynric,  37 
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Dackham  family,  123 
Dale,  Dr  R.  W.,  48 
Damon,  R.,  19,  24, 10s,  183 
D’Amorie,  Roger,  71 
Dare,  Thomas,  186 
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Daubeny,  George  (monument), 
177 

Davenant,  Rev.  E.,  163 
D’Avranches,  Hugh,  Earl  of 
Chester,  151 
Day,  William,  189 
Defoe,  186,  283 
Denison,  Bishop,  145 
Denyn,  M.,  43 
Derby  Lord  (the  late),  32 
Digby  family,  82,  87,  202,  245, 
249 

G.  D.  Wingfield  (the  late), 

167 

J.  K.  D.  Wingfield  (the 

late),  42 

Lady  Anne,  249 

Lord,  48,  202,  246,  250 

Sir  John, first  Earl  of  Bristol 

249 

Dirdoe  family  (tomb),  163 
Dives,  Sir  Lewis,  249 
Dodington,  Bubb,  48,  129,  130, 
210,  262 

Domenichino,  64,  203 
Dorchester,  Earl  of,  198 
Drake,  Sir  Francis,  212 
Drayton,  Michael,  216 
Dryden,  284 

Dufferin,  Helen,  Lady,  161 
Dugdale,  233 
Dunstan,  no,  272 
Durham,  Bishop  of  (present),  48 
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Ealhstan,  Bishop,  237 
Edgar,  258 

Edmund  Ironside,  85,  163,  232 
Edmund,  St,  84 
Edward  I.,  118,  185,  190,  192, 
272 

II.,  in,  112,  176,  196 

III.,  45,  59>  185,  195, 

196,  203,  211,  226,  248,  266,  287 

IV.,  127,  160,  200 

VI.,  43,  169,  214,  222 

VII.,  181,  221,  301 

Prince,  85 

— — the  Confessor,  51,  74,  163, 

218,  272,  277 

the  Elder,  60,  258,  277 

the  Martyr,  64,  109,  no 

118,  122,  232,  234,  269 
Egbert,  92,  217 
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Egfred,  277 
Egwynca,  200 

Eldon,  Earl  of  (present),  57, 174, 
289 

Lord  Chancellor,  49, 174, 175 

Eleanor  of  Anjou,  hi 

of  Castile,  272 

Elfrida,  64,  109,  no,  120,  170 
Eliot,  Sir  John,  142 
Elizabeth,  45,  55,  64,  106,  113, 
123,  126,  128,  132,  164,  185, 
192,  195,  211,  222,  235,  248, 
250,  260,  272,  278 

of  York,  189 

Ellesdon,  Wm.,  Captain,  297 
Ellesmere,  Chancellor,  113 
Ellis,  John  (tomb),  166 
Endicott  family,  50 

John, 145 

Epitus,  232 

Erie,  Chief  Justice,  203 

family,  202,  203 

Sir  Walter,  115 

Erle-Drax,  the  late  Mr,  169 
Erneley,  Anthonie,  132 
Eschellings,  251 
Esculapius,  41 
Essex,  Earl  of,  113,  186,  217 
Estoke,  Sir  Henry  de  (monu- 
ment), 270 

Sir  Wm.  de,  270 

Ethelbald,  237 

Ethelbert,  237 

Ethelgiva,  Abbess,  109,  232 

Ethelred,  38,  179,  272,  277,  281 

Ethelred  the  Unready,  no 

Ethelward,  275 

Ethelwold,  61 

Ethelwolf,  92,  237 

Etricke,  Anthony  (tomb),  282 

Euripides  247 

Evans,  Miss  (of  Ford  Abbey), 
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Evelyn,  John,  249,  253 
Exeter,  Gertrude,  Marchioness 
of  (tomb),  281 
Marquis  of,  281 

F 

Fairfax,  Sir  Thomas,  249 
Falconer,  William,  203 
Fea,  Allan,  74 
Felton,  203 

Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  89,  101 
Fielding,  49,  204,  255 


Fielding  family,  255 
Fisher,  Rev.  O.,  20 
Fitz-Hamon.  Robert,  125 
Fitz- James  family  (monument), 
178 

— — Sir  John,  177,  178 
Fitz-Piers  (monument),  282 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  186 
Forbes,  Professor,  25 
Forster,  W.  E.,  73 
Fox  family,  192 

Frampton,  Bishop,  47,  163,  210 

family,  203 

Henry,  56 

James,  203 

Frank,  Lord  Keeper,  266 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  262 

the  Great,  86 

Freeman,  E.  A.  ,238 
Freke  family  (monument),  168 

Sir  Thomas,  171 

Frith,  Abbot,  248 
Fuller,  Thomas,  49,  77,  84,  106, 
160,  196,  233 

G 

Gainsborough,  207,  287 
Gallor,  Walter,  242 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  135,  231 
George  III.,  67,  181,  223,  227, 
262,  273,  274 
IV.,  132 

Gerard  or  Gerhard  family,  266, 
300 

Gerrard,  Mark,  195,  250 
Gibbon,  71 
Gilbert,  Abbot,  153 
Gildea,  Rev.  Canon,  88 
Gildon,  163 
Giles  of  Bridport,  75 
Giorgione,  207 
Glanville,  De  (family),  289 
Gloucester,  Earls  of,  127 

Robert,  Earl  of,  38,  181, 

224 

Glyn  family,  153,  173 

Sir  Richard,  168,  193 

Godwin,  Bishop,  231 

Earl,  38 

Gollop  family,  204 
Goring,  Lord,  172 
Gould,  Rev.  George,  152 
Grant,  Sir  Colquhoun,  161 
Gray,  H.  St  George,  40 
Green,  J.  R.,  7,  36,  60 
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Grenville,  Sir  Bevil,  197 

Greuze,  207 

Grey,  Lady  Jane,  203 

of  Wark,  Lord,  287 

Wm.  (pre-Reformation 

rector),  149 
Grice,  John,  163 
Grimaldi,  Maria,  207 
Grosvenor  family,  233 
Guest,  Dr,  37,  60 
Guido,  207 

Guinevere,  Queen,  no 
Gulston,  Bishop,  261 
Gunter,  Colonel,  300 
Gurney,  Sir  John,  112 
Gwyn  family,  155,  160 
Francis,  155,  160 

H 

Hakluyt,  65 
Halifax,  Lord,  125 
Hambro,  Everard,  202 
Hamnet,  298 

Hancock,  Rev.  Thos.,  214 
Harcourt,  Sir  Wm.  (“  Histori- 
cus  ”),  148 

Harding  (glass  painter),  70 

St  Stephen,  246 

Hardy  family,  143,  144,  254 

Sir  T.  M.,  Admiral,  50, 

69,  215 

Thomas,  6,  27,  49,  61, 

66,  126,  134,  137, 141,  143^  i46, 
193,  202,  216,  228,  254,  266, 
288,  294 

Hartley  family,  83 
Harvey,  Richard,  189 
Hassard,  John,  189 
Hastings,  Hon.  H.  (“  Squire 
Hastings”),  170 
Hatton,  Lady  Elizabeth,  113 

Sir  Christopher,  113, 
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Sir  Wm.,  113 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  212 
Hawtrey  family,  113 
Hay,  Lord  (first),  64 
Heath,  Archbishop,  248 
Helme,  Rev.  Henry,  61,  257 
(brass) 

Heist,  Van  der,  64 
Henrietta  Maria,  Queen,  203, 
207 

Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
203 


Henry  I.,  38,  80,  no,  121,  178, 
218,  239 

II.,  in,  154,  160,  218 

III.,  26,  57,  74,  83,  117,  121 

IV.,  185,  211,  217 

v.,  185 

VI.,  210,  247,  257,  260,261, 

266,  267,  274,  284 

VII.,  42,  58,  66,  85,  86,  90, 

91,  112,  126,  156,  157, 189, 192, 
211,  278,  281 

-VIII.,  45,  46,  64,  74,  113, 

126, 154, 159, 162, 185, 196,  197, 
210,  214,  2I7i  222,  228,  272,281 
Henvill,  Ralph  (brass),  177 
Herbert  family  (see  Earls  of 
Pembroke),  155 

Lord,  195 

Hermann,  Bishop,  237 
Herring  family,  210,  285 
Herschell,  Lord  Chancellor,  265 
Higmore,  Dr  Nathaniel,  82 
Hill,  Constance,  186,  187 
Hody  family,  210 

Sir  John,  210 

Hogarth,  274 
Holbein,  203 

Hollis,  Denzil,  Lord,  86,  142 

Thomas,  124 

Hood,  Alexander,  Adml.  (first 
Lord  Bridport),  50,  63,  203,  264 

family,  203,  264 

Samuel,  Adml.  (first  Vis- 
count Hood),  63,  203,  264 
Hooper  family,  125 
Horsey  or  De  Horsey  family, 
106,  196,  244 

Sir  John,  244  (monu- 
ment), 246,  293  (brass) 
Hoskyns  family,  82 
Howard,  Catherine,  222 

(Norfolk)  family,  181 

Sir  Richard,  274 

Hudibras,  231 
Hugo,  Victor,  215 
Hume,  David,  112 

Joseph,  49 

“ Huntindune,  Erie  of,”  242 
Huntingdon,  George,  Earl  of,  170 
Hussey  family,  149,  182,  193 
261,  286 

Giles,  182 

Hutchings,  Archdeacon,  228 

family,  230 

Mrs,  231 

Hutchins,  Rev.  John.  49,  69,  83 
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IOI,  102,  IO9,  I29,  257,  270 

(monument),  272 
Huxley,  T.  H.,  35 
Huxtable,  Archdeacon,  259 

I 

Ilchester,  Earl  of,  55,  194, 
195,  287 

Lady  (monument),  194 

Ine,  King,  236,  237,  277 
Innocent  IV.,  Pope,  284 
Isabella  of  Castile,  89,  101 
Queen,  in,  176 

J 

Jackson,  R.  C.,  258 
James  I.,  89,  126,  127,  162,  181, 
197,  203,  220,  249,  285,  292 

II.,  47,  163,  181,  207 

Rev.  John  Angell,  47,  71 

Jansen,  Cornelius,  207 
Jeffery,  Sir  John  (monument), 
276 

Jeffreys,  Judge,  38,  141,  155 
Jessop  family  (monument),  163 
Jesty,  Benjamin,  289 
Jewell,  Bishop,  240 
Joanna  of  Castile,  89, 90, 101, 272 
John,  King,  46,  64,  65,  83,  in, 
119,  127,  151,  170,  226,  260 

of  Devon,  Abbot,  160 

of  Gaunt,  47,  80,  168,  281 

Johnson,  Dr,  49,  208 
Jolliffe,  Peter,  212,  213 
Jonathal  of  Dorchester,  135 
Jones,  Inigo,  46,  155,  157,  158, 
206,  221 
Paul,  212 

K 

Kahaynes,  Ralph  de,  261 
Ken,  Bishop,  177 
Kenred,  277 
Kent,  Earl  of,  112 
Ker-Seymer  family,  166 
Kerslake,  258 

Kindersley,  Vice-Chancellor, 
264 

Kingsley,  Charles,  9 
Knapp,  Wm.,  215 
Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey,  287 
Knoyle  family,  231 


L 

Lacy  family,  206 
Lafontaine,  A.  de,  59 
Lake,  Bishop,  145 
Lane,  Mrs,  296 
Laud,  Archbishop,  125 
Laurence,  Captain,  114 
Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas,  207 
Layard,  Sir  H.  A.,  81 
“Leader  Scott,”  142 
Leil,  231 

Leland,  7,  34,  75,  83,  95,  96,  124, 
179,  242,  272,  274,  276 
Lely,  141,  182,  207,  284,  286 
Leo  X.,  Pope,  159,  301 
Lewis,  Rev.  John,  215 
Lewston  family  (monument), 
.245 

Limbry,  Stephen,  297 
Lindesay,  Archbishop,  47,  70 
Linnaeus,  26,  128 
Lisle,  Bishop,  71 
— — Brian  de,  78 
Liveing,  Professor,  15 
Locke,  49,  284 
Londonderry,  Lord,  26 
Long  family,  82 
Longesp6e,  Wm.  de,  211 
Loup,  Andrew  (brass),  66 
Louterell,  Sir  Geoffrey,  180 
Luda,  Geoffrey  de  (tomb),  276 
Lugard,  Sir  F. , 196 
Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  95,  98 
Lyllyngton,  Thomas,  56 
Lynde,  De  la,  family,  2861 
Thomas  de  la,  83 


M 

Macaulay,  48,  125, 127, 186 
Macdonald,  Sir  Claude,  196 
Mackworth,  Sir  Francis,  172 
Macready,  251 
Macy,  Captain,  298-9 
Mahomet,  81 
Malan,  Major,  76 
Malet,  Baldwin,  226 

Chief- Justice,  226 

family,  226 

Manchester,  Earl  of,  113 
Mandeville,  De  (family),  276 
Mansell-Pleydell,  Colonel,  286 
J.  C.,  16,  20,  24 
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Margaret  of  Anjou,  38,  72,  85, 
112,  272 

the  Lady  (Countess  of 

Richmond),  112,  278,  281 
Marlborough,  Duke  of,  47,  70, 
202,  289 

Marlowe,  Christopher,  207 
Marney,  Sir  Henry,  179 
Martin  family,  58,  59,  227 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  154 

Queen  (William  and 

Mary),  125,  207 

Tudor,  Queen,  91,  196, 

222,  248 

Massey,  Captain,  209,  298-9 
Matravers  family,  176,  289 

Sir  John,  112,  176 

Maud  or  Matilda,  Empress,  38, 
no,  181,  269 

Maurice,  Prince,  114,  185,  186, 
207,  217 

Meaux,  Aylward  de,  125 
Melcombe,  Lord  (see  Bubb 
Dodington),  262 
Mellor  family,  87 
Meulan,  Peter  de,  257 
Michel,  Lady,  133 

Sir  John  (monument), 

133 

Miervelt,  64 
Mill,  James,  155 
Milton,  48,  129 

Abbot,  199 

family  (monument),  200 

Minterne,  “Conjurer,”  61 
Mitford,  Miss,  188 
Mohun  family,  152 
Monk,  Lord,  217,  223 
Monmouth,  Duke  of,  38,  75,  79, 
141,  155,  186,  187,  209,  282, 
287 

Montacute  family,  166,  211,  234 
Montagu,  Lady  Mary  Wortley, 
255.  290 

Montfort,  Simon  de,  65,  in 
Morales,  207 
More  family,  198,  204 
Morland,  George,  287 
Mortimer,  Roger,  in,  112,  176 
Morton,  Cardinal,  47,  66,  72, 
85,  198 

family,  198,  286 

Moule,  Handley  (Bishop  of 
Durham),  48 

the  late  H.  J.,  144,  147, 

264 


Mountjoy,  Lord,  281 
Murillo,  206 
Mytton,  61 


N 


Napier,  or  Napper,  family,  132, 
229 

Sir  Robert,  147 

Nelson,  Lord,  63,  69 
Nepean,  Sir  Evan  (monument), 
178 

Neville  family,  166 
Newborow  family,  179,  181,  285 
Newburgh,  Matilda  de,  67 

Roger  de,  67 

Newman  family,  152 
Newton,  E.  T.,  15 
Norton,  Hon.  Mrs,  161 

J-  J->  213 

Noy,  Attorney-General,  113 


Oglander  family,  62 
Okehampton,  Richard,  Baron 
°f,  i53 

Ore,  51,  52,  265 
Orescuitz  family,  230 
Orley,  Bernard  van,  64 
Ormond,  James,  Duke  of,  206, 
207 

Orrentes,  207 

Osborne,  Lord  Sydney  Godolphin 
(“S.  G.  O.”),  148 
— — Rev.  Mr,  191 
Osiris,  81 

Osmund,  Bishop,  194 


P 

Page,  Harry  (“  Arripay”),  212 
Palmerston,  Lord,  91 
Paris,  Matthew,  247 
Parker,  Abbot,  125 
Parr,  Catherine,  222 
Paulet  family,  197 
Payne,  Steph’i,  235 
Peacock,  Thomas  Love,  48 
Peek,  Sir  Henry,  188 
Pembroke,  Earl  Marshal,  in 

Earl  of,  127,  128 

Earls  of  (Herbert  fmly)i55 

«Penn,  John,  223 
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Penn,  Sir  Wm.,  223 

William,  45,  223 

Pepys,  Samuel,  66,  126,  198,  223 
Percy  family,  167 
Peter  of  Pomfret,  in 

the  Great,  253 

Peters,  Hugh,  145 
Peto,  Sir  Henry,  94 

, Sir  Morton,  94 

Phelips,  Col.,  300 

family,  107,  123 

Philip,  Archduke  of  Austria,  89, 
91,  272 
IV.,  206 

Pickard-Cambridge,  Rev.  O., 
28,  72 

Pitman,  Col.,  115 
Pitt,  Christopher,  48,  71,  129, 
210,  262 

family,  71,  175,  253 

“ Governor,”  72 

Hon.  Misses,  253 

William,  49,  188 

Pitt-Rivers  family,  129 

Mr  Lane  Fox,  76 

— — the  late  General,  76,  82, 
130,  150,  288 
Plecy,  Sir  John  de,  284 
Plunkenet,  Alan  of,  117 
Pole,  Cardinal,  278 

family,  260 

Pollard,  Richard,  154 
Poore,  Bishop,  261,  263 
Pope,  48,  163,  245,  250,  251,  257, 
262 

Portland,  Richard  Weston,  Earl 
of,  207 

Portman,  Lord,  78 

Sir  Wm.,  78 

Poulett,  Sir  Amias,  154 
Poyninges  family,  179 
Prestwick,  Professor,  95,  99 
Prideaux,  C.  S.,  40 

Edmund  (Attorney- 

General),  155 

family,  158,  160 

Prior,  Matthew,  48,  283 
Ptolemy,  39,  135 
Pugin,  200,  245 

R 

Raalte,  C.  van,  214 
Raleigh  family,  249 

Sir  Walter,  46,  49,  248, 

249,  250,  251,  283 


Ramsam,  Abbot,  245 
Ramsay,  Professor,  13 
Raphael,  158,  159,  180,  207,  300, 
301 

Redcoddes  or  Redcotte,  John, 
284 

Red  vers,  Baldwin  de,  38,  no, 
178 

De  (family),  156 

Reid,  Clement,  20 
Rembrandt,  195 
Rempston  family,  260 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  49,  203, 
207,  208 
Ribalti,  207 

Ricard,  Sir  Andrew,  215 
Richard  I.,  xn,  160,  261 

III.,  85,  86.  213 

Baron  of  Okehampton,  153 

Richmond,  Margaret,  Countess 
of,  112,  278,  281 
Rivers,  Lord,  127,  130 
Rixon,  W.  A.,  123 
Robinson,  Sir  J.  C.,  260 

Vincent  G.,  64 

Rodney,  Admiral,  50,  63 
Roger  of  Caen,  49,  238,  239,  248 

the  Cistercian,  160 

Rogers,  John,  78 

Samuel,  48,  77 

Rokewoode,  Mr,  180 
Romney,  207 
Rubens,  207,  301 
Rupert,  Prince,  172,  207 
Ruskin,  John,  273 
Russell,  Earl  (Lord  John),  91 
— — family,  175,  195 

John,  first  Lord,  90 

Ruyter,  Admiral  de,  217 
Ryves,  Bruno,  71 
Sir  Thomas,  70 

S 

Salisbury,  Earls  of,  47,  80 

Marquis  of  (present),  126 

Marquis  of  (the  late), 

46,  56,  126 

Montacutes,  Earls  of,  211, 

234,  248 

Robert  Cecil,  Earl  of, 

46,  126,  249 

William  Cecil,  Earl  of, 

128 

Salkeld,  Lieut.,  153 
Salvator  Rosa,  207 
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Sancroft,  Archbishop,  163 
Sandwich,  Earl  of,  170 
Sarto,  Andrea  del,  287 
Savage  family,  72 
Savorgnano,  Marchese,  207 
Scott,  Sir  G.  G.,  201,  288 
Seymer,  Sir  Robert,  1 66 
Seymour  family,  157 

Jane,  222 

Sir  Edward,  157 

“S.  G.  O.”  (see  Osborne),  148 
Shaftesbury,  Anthony  Ashley- 
Cooper,  first  Earl  of,  284 

Countess  of  (the  late), 

287 

third  Earl  of,  49,  284 

Shakespeare,  *66 
Shaw,  Norman,  78 
Sherburne  family,  182 
Sheridan  family,  161 

Richard  Brinsley,  161 

Skerne,  John  (monument),  66 
Slater,  W.,  243,  244  _ 

Smith,  Bosworth,  Lieut.,  196 

Dr  William,  112  * 

R.  Bosworth,  27,  196,  252 

Snyders,  158,  208 
Somers,  Sir  George,  188 
Somerset,  Duke  of,  157 

Earl  of,  112 

family,  112 

John  Beaufort,  Duke  of 

(monument),  281 

Lord  Protector,  113,  169, 

248 

South,  Dr,  125 
Southampton,  Earl  of,  233 
Southey, 203 
Spagnoletti,  207 
Spinola,  Marchese,  207 
Sprat,  Bishop,  47,  63 
Stafford,  Earl  of,  86 

Mr,  207 

Stalbridge,  Lord,  204 
Stephen,  King,  38,  no,  181,  224, 
248,  269 

Stephens,  Darell,  14 
Stevens  (architect),  71 
Stevenson,  R.  L.,  252 
Stillingfleet,  Bishop,  125 
Stone,  William,  282 
Stopham,  Ralph  de,  78 
Storke,  Tristram  (monument), 
266 

Stourton  family,  84 
Stowell,  Lord,  175 


Strangways,  Col.  Giles,  296 

family,  54,  194,  287 

John,  55 

Sir  Giles,  51,  194  (brass), 

195 

Street,  G.  E.,  42,  66,  122,  165, 
174,  286 

Strode  family,  46, 62-,  63,  64 

Thomas,  62 

Strong,  Rev.  William,  132 
Stukeley,  64 
Sturt  family,  170 

H.  C,,  131,  287 

Humphrey,  88,  132, 170 

Sydenham  (antiquary),  87 
(physician),  50,  291 


T 

Tacitus,  35 
Taine,  H.,  54 
Talbot  family,  260 
Tallentyre,  S.  G.,  263 
Tennyson,  187 
Thackeray,  48 
Thola,  265 

Thomson,  48,  71,  262,  263 
Thornhill,  Sir  James,  50,  202,  252, 
274 

Tillotson,  Archbishop,  125 
Tilly  family  (monument),  226 
Tintoretto,  207 
Titian,  207 
Trajan,  151 
Tregonwell  family,  57 

Sir  John,  199,  200  (brass) 

Trenchard  family,  89,  90,  141 

Sir  Thomas,  45,  88,  89,  90, 

185 

Treves,  Sir  Frederick,  50 
Tromp,  Admiral  van,  217,  218, 
223 

Trotteswell,  Thomas,  263 
Turberville  family,  47,  65,  66, 
288 


U 

Uvedale  family,  123,  132,  170 

Isabel  (brass),  131 

Sir  Edmund  (monument 

282 
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Valentine,  Sir  John,  142 
Vanbrugh,  Sir  John,  262 
Vandyck,  207,  274,  286 
Vaughan,  Cardinal,  48 
Vaune,  John  (Abbot),  86 
Velasquez,  206 
Verne,  Jules,  231 
Victoria,  Queen,  168, 213,220, 274 
Vitruvius,  81 
Voltaire,  49,  263 


W 


Waagen,  207 

Wadham,  John,  276 

Wake,  Archbishop,  47,  70,  286 

Rev.  Wm,,  58 

“Waleran  the  Hunter,”  192 
Wales,  Frederick,  Prince  of,  262 
Waleys,  le,  Sir  Ingelramus  (mo- 
nument), 254 
Waller,  Sir  Wm.,  113 
Walsingham,  Lady  Ursula,  261 

Sir  Francis,  261 

Warham  family,  205 
Warne,  Charles,  136,  139,  226 
Warry  family,  169 
Warwick,  Lord,  186 
Washington  family,  50 
Waugh,  Col.,  214 
Webb,  E.  Doran,  234 
Weigall,  207,  274 
Weld,  Cardinal,  48,  182 

— family,  45,  48,  104,  179, 
181,  182 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  71,  161, 
, 259,  274 

Wesley,  Charles,  286,  300 

family,  286,  300 

John,  260,  286,  300 

or  Westley,  Rev.  Bar- 
tholomew, 298,  300 
“Whitaker,”  11 
White,  Rev.  John,  48,  144,  145 
Whitehead  (torpedo  works),  102, 
290 

Wildman,  W.  B.,  238,  240,  243 
Wilkes,  John,  225 
Wilkin,  Rev.  Thomas,  200 
Willett,  Mr,  81 

William  the  Conqueror,  83,  no, 
153,  218,  269 

— Rufus,  45,  no,  224 


William  III.,  79,  gIf  125, 

I57>  163,  212,  250,  253,  301 

of  Malmesbury,  84,  86 

120,  131,  232,  236,  238 
-—  of  Wykeham,  131,  I48, 17. 
Williams,  Col,,  69,  177 
family,  267 

of  Herringston  family. 

142,  285 

Willis,  Browne,  72 
Wilmot,  Lord,  296  et  seq. 
Wilson,  Nicholas,  278 
Wimborne,  Lord,  80,  213 
Windham,  Col.  Frank,  296, 297, 
299 

or  Wyndham  family,  209, 

265,  266,  296 
Windle,  Dr  B.  C.,  191 
Winfrid  of  Devon  (St  Boniface), 
277 

Winifred,  St,  274 
Winston  family  (monument),  178 
Wolsey,  Cardinal,  246 
Wolverton,  first  Lord,  153 

Lord,  173 

Wood,  Anthony  a,  145 

Rev.  H.  H.,  14 

Woodroffe,  Dr,  228 
Wordsworth,  48,  78,  197,  291 

Captain,  291 

Dorothy,  78 

Wright,  Dr,  85 

Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  50,  221, 
259,  274 

Wulfsy  III.,  Bishop,  238 
Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  244 
Wyke,  Sir  Roger  (monument), 

2 66 

Wyndham,  Chief- Justice  (monu- 
ment), 251  (see  also  Windham) 
Wyville,  Bishop,  248 


Young,  Edward,  48,  71,  262,  263 

Rev.  Wm.  (“  Parson 

Adams”),  255 


Zouche,  Elizabeth,  233 
Zucchero,  287 
Zurbaran,  207 
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rPHE  main  features  of  these  books  are  (i)  a handy 
and  charming  form,  (2)  numerous  illustrations 
from  photographs  and  by  well-known  artists,  (3)  good 
plans  and  maps,  (4)  an  adequate  but  compact 
presentation  of  everything  that  is  interesting  in  the 
natural  features,  history,  archseology,  and  architec- 
ture of  the  town  or  district  treated. 

In  those  volumes  which  treat  of  counties,  there  is 
first  a general  description  of  the  country — its  situa- 
tion, physical  features,  flora  and  fauna,  climate, 
inhabitants,  industries,  history  and  archaeology. 
Then  follows  an  account  of  the  chief  towns  and  places 
of  interest  in  alphabetical  order. 

The  books  are  not  guides  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word.  They  do  not  give  the  usual  routes  for 
expeditions,  information  about  hotels,  etc.,  but  they 
contain  information  which  may  be  sufficient  for  the 
ordinary  tourist  of  literary  tastes,  and  they  form  not 
only  practical  handbooks,  but  delightful  gift  books. 


Cambridge  and  its  Colleges.  By  A.  Hamilton 

Thompson,  B.A.  With  23  Illustrations  by  Edmund  EL 
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St  Paul’s  Cathedral.  By  George  Clinch.  With 

30  Illustrations  and  3 Plans. 

Westminster  Abbey.  By  G.  E.  Troutbeck. 

With  41  Illustrations  by  F.  D.  Bedford  and  from  Photo- 
graphs, and  a Plan.  Second  Edition . 
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With  12  Illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  New,  11  Maps  and 
a Plan. 

The  Malvern  Country.  By  Bertram  C.  A. 

Windle,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  With  23  Illustrations 
by  Edmund  H.  New  and  from  Photographs,  and  a Map. 

North  Wales.  By  Alfred  T.  Story.  With  32 

Illustrations  and  2 Maps. 

Shakespeare’s  Country.  By  Bertram  C.  A. 

Windle,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  With  25  Illustrations 
by  Edmund  H.  New  and  from  Photographs,  a Map  and 
a Plan.  Third  Edition. 

Berkshire.  By  F.  G.  Brabant.  With  11  Illus- 
trations by  E.  H.  New,  12  from  Photographs,  and  6 Maps 
and  Plans. 


Buckinghamshire.  By  E.  S.  Roscoe.  With  28 

Illustrations  by  F.  D.  Bedford  and  from  Photographs,  2 
Plans  and  2 Maps. 

The  Channel  Islands.  By  Ethel  E.  Bicknell. 

With  32  Illustrations  and  4 Maps. 

Cheshire.  By  Walter  M.  Gallichan.  With  48 

Illustrations  by  Elizabeth  Hartley  and  from  Photographs, 
a Plan  and  2 Maps. 

Cornwall.  By  Arthur  L:  Salmon.  With  26 

Illustrations  by  B.  C.  Boulter  and  from  Photographs,  and 
2 Maps. 

Derbyshire.  By  J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

With  32  Illustrations  by  J.  Charles  Wall  and  from  Photo- 
graphs, and  2 Maps. 

Devon.  By  S.  Baring-Gould.  With  32  Illus- 
trations and  2 Maps.  Second  Edition. 

Dorset.  By  Frank  R.  Heath.  With  33  Illus- 

trations, 3 Maps  and  a Plan.  Second  Edition. 

Essex.  By  J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

With  32  Illustrations  and  2 Maps. 

Hampshire.  By  J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

With  28  Illustrations  by  M.  E.  Purser  and  from  Photo- 
graphs, 2 Maps  and  2 Plans. 

Hertfordshire.  By  Herbert  W.  Tompkins, 
F.R.Hist.S.  With  26  Illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  New 
and  from  Photographs,  and  2 Maps. 

The  Isle  of  Wight.  By  George  Clinch.  With 

29  Illustrations  by  F.  D.  Bedford  and  from  Photographs, 
2 Plans  and  2 Maps. 

Kent.  By  George  Clinch.  With  24  Illustrations 

by  F.  D.  Bedford  and  from  Photographs,  2 Plans  and  2 
Maps. 

Kerry.  By  C.  P.  Crane,  D.S.O.  With  36  Illus- 
trations and  2 Maps. 

Middlesex.  By  John  B.  Firth.  With  32  Illus- 
trations from  Photographs  and  Old  Prints,  a Plan  and  3 
Maps. 

Monmouthshire.  By  G.  W.  Wade,  D.D.,  and 

J.  H.  Wade,  M.A.  With  32  Illustrations,  4 Plans  and 
4 Maps. 

Norfolk.  By  William  A.  Dutt.  With  30  Illus- 
trations by  B.  C.  Boulter  and  from  Photographs,  and  3 
Maps.  Second  Edition.  Revised. 

Northamptonshire.  By  Wakeling  Dry.  With 

40  Illustrations  and  2 Maps. 

Nottinghamshire.  By  Everard  L.  Guilford* 

M.A.  With  30  Illustrations  and  3 Maps. 


Oxfordshire.  By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A.  With  28 

Illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  New  and  from  Photographs, 
a Plan  and  3 Maps. 

Somerset.  By  G.  W.  Wade,  D.D.,  and  J.  H. 

Wade,  M.A.  With  32  Illustrations  and  2 Maps. 

Staffordshire.  By  Charles  Masefield.  With 

32  Illustrations,  2 Plans,  and  2 Maps. 

Suffolk.  By  William  A.  Dutt.  With  28  Illus- 
trations by  J.  Wylie  and  from  Photographs,  and  2 Maps. 

Surrey.  By  J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

With  30  Illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  New  and  from  Photo- 
graphs, and  2 Maps. 

Sussex.  By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A.  With  24 

Illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  New  and  from  Photographs, 
2 Maps  and  6 Plans.  Third  Edition. 

Wiltshire.  By  Frank  R.  Heath.  With  32  Illus- 
trations, 2 Maps  and  2 Plans. 

The  East  Riding;  of  Yorkshire.  By  Joseph  E. 

Morris,  B.A.  With  27  Illustrations  by  R.  J.  S.  Bertram 
and  from  Photographs,  2 Plans  and  2 Maps. 

The  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  By  Joseph  E. 

Morris,  B.A.  With  26  Illustrations  by  R.  J.  S.  Bertram 
and  from  Photographs,  7 Plans  and  3 Maps. 

The  West  Riding  of  Y orkshire.  By  J.  E.  Morris, 

B.A.  With  26  Illustrations  and  2 Maps  and  7 Plans. 
Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net ; leather,  4s.  6d.  net. 


Brittany.  By  S.  Baring-Gould.  With  28  Illus- 
trations by  J.  Wylie  and  from  Photographs,  and  3 Maps. 

Normandy.  By  Cyril  Scudamore,  M.A.  With 

40  Illustrations  and  a Map. 

Rome.  By  C.  G.  Ellaby.  With  38  Illustrations 

by  B.  C.  Boulter  and  from  Photographs,  and  a Map. 

Sicily.  By  F.  Hamilton  Jackson.  With  34 

Illustrations  by  the  Author  and  from  Photographs,  and  2 
Maps.  

The  following  are  in  preparation  : — 

Durham.  By  J.  E.  Hodgkin. 

Gloucestershire.  By  C.  G.  Ellaby. 
Leicestershire  and  Rutland.  By  Alfred  Harvey 

and  V.  B.  Crowther-Beynon. 

London.  By  George  Clinch. 

Northumberland.  By  J.  E.  Morris. 

Shropshire.  By  Peter  Montfort. 
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